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PREFACE. 


During tilt last ten years the question of nianufacturiit^' so-called 
“Plantation White Sugars” has come very much to the front and eac^ 
year more of this grade oT sugar is finding its way into the markets of 
Asia, and even of Europe and A^nerica. 

\ ^ 

Numerous are the processes used, and 
in the various cane sugar producing Countries, and it occurred to the author 
that the moment had come in which an attem]it might be made to review 
tfiem and to express an opinion of their merits. 

• , ‘ % 

In the completion of this work the author hjs been greatly assisted 

by the courtesy of th^ many inventors and patentees of the new methods; 
w'ho have not hesitated to put at his disposal an authentic description of 
the processes and samples of the chemicals used, thereby ensuring the 
use of first-hand information. 

•The autl]or is in this respect much indebted to the courtesy of 
the following, to whom he expresses his gratitude: MESSRS. THE ANILT^ 
UNI) SoDAEAHRiK, LudvvigsRaeen ; N. B. Bach;»E. E. Battelle 

Wladimir (lUKRRERo; M^Weinrich; and Dr. A. Wijnberg. 

• # 

• • ^ 

,^'urther, the author has to express his thanks to the following firms, 
who htke Jpaned him blocks for illustrations: TheI Harvey Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Glasgow; The Hersey MANUFjfcTURiNG Co., Boston; 
Mr. Norman RoDCiER, London; Me^pSRS. Stork & Co., Hengelo, 
Holland^; and Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Finally , the author has to express his thanks to Mr. Jame? P.Ogilvie 
Technical Editor of the International Sugar Journal^ for his share ir 
checking the manuscript of this work, as regards the technical and ^fiemi- 
cal nodj^i^lgture ntost generally in use in Englfeh and American s^ai 
literature. 




As in the author’s book, “Cane Supfar and its Manufacture,” Fischer’s 
rnomenclature for the different sugars has been follov^ed in this work, the 
terms used for them liavin^ the following meanings : 

Sugar : The commercial product. 

•w « 

^Sucrose: The chemical body, the principal constituent of the com- 
meiVial product. 

e 

(jfLUcr)Si-:: The chemical body, also called dextrose. 

( 

I'RUCTOSK: The chemical body, also called levulose. 

r 

Invert Sik'.ar: The mixture of ex^actlv equal proportions of glu- 
cose and fructose. 

Reducing Sugars: The mixtme of ecjual proportions of glucose 
and fructose. f 

The analytical methods in Part III. are those employed at tlie Java 
Sugar Experimental Station. 


II. C. PRINSEN GEERLIGS. 


Amsterdam, 

March, 1915. 
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PRACTICAL 

WHITE SUGAR MANUFACTURE, 


INTJIODUCTION. 

HI»STORICAL. 

Far from being a niodern^nvenfion dating from the present generation, 
the manufacture of white sugar directly frcjjii cAe juice without the 
intermediary of a refining process is one of the oldest achievements of 
the sugar industry. 

Very probably the o]dest form in which cane sugar was manufac- 
tured, m thoSe early periods of our civilization in which the use of 
earthenware or metal boiling vessels was first practized, was that of cane 
juice evaporated to a dry mass, such as is nowadays still produced in 
every cane-growing country to a total amount of hundreds of thousands 
ofi^ns per annum. 

It is likewise probable that very soon after the art of sugar making 
by evaporation of the cane juice had developed, it was discovered that if 
juices were not concentrated to the utmost degree of *dryness, the 
masi after bein^coolef down changed into a solid mass of crystals, from 
whicih the adhering brown molasses could be drained off rather easily, 
leaving behind a whiter amd better product than tjje original one. 

The draining off of the molasses an/ the production of a dry and 
whiteiBugar could be promoted by giving a conical shape to the receptacle 
into which the hot, concentrated sugar liquor was run to cool down, 
while the last portions of the mcilasses could be induced to Separate from 
the sugar crystals by allowing a slow and regular stream of water to 
percolate the sugar, thereby removmg the impure coloured molass|s and 
leaving jDehmd the white network of concrete sugar crystals. 

In every part of the world in which cane sugar is produced, we 
know of methods for making white sugar by cowing the surface of 
coherent masses of brown sugar with the moi^t leaves of ^ater-plants or 
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with a mixture of clay and water,' and it cannot be wondered at that 

* I . 

such a simple and effective method of turning bro^n sugar into a white 
product was already kno\yn in the infancy of this art, so that the pro- 
duction of white sugar directly from cane juice must ha^.^ preceded that 
ofk the art of refining properly speaking. • * ' 

/ f * «> 

The earliest forms of white sugar recorded in history, as to which we 
have knowledge, are those of candy and loaves, of which tlfe letter was 
the most common. At the same time we find mention ma^le of powdered 
shgar, derived in every instance from crushed loaves, which had been « 
damaged or broken and could not be shipped as ordinary good (juality 
loaf sugar. Whereas sugar candy was jnanufactured at the outset from 
raw or from white sugar which had been dissolved and recrystallized, 
and may therefore be reckoned to belong V> the class of refined sugars, 
the loaves of anti(iuil^ and of the earfy middle ages were the product of 
raw sugar factories, having been obtained from juice and washed white^ 
without being first redissolved. * 

t ‘ ^ 

In perusing the classical work of von Lippmaim, “ Die (ieschichte 
des Ziickers,” we find numerous instances betwedi the years 1250 and 
1400, of sugar exjiorted in loaves from Cy])rus, Rhodes, Syria and 
Alexandria. In many cases these loaves were made from sugar only * 
boiled once, or from washed raw sugar ; but in other instances we find 
that such sugars had been boiled twice and even several times, ipid 
therefore represented really refined sugar. * 

The sugar in Ic^aves from Brazil and the West Indian islands, which 
was shipped* to Europe after the establishment of the sugar industry out 
there by the European settlers, consisted, Tiowe^ er, exclusively ok raw 
sugar, from which the molasses had been drained ofl' through an opening 
at the bottom of the c6nical mould in which the concentrated , syrup had 
been allowed to crystaflize. ^ c 

After crystallization had taken place, the surface of the mass^in the 
moulds was levelled, a piece of paper was laid flat on the smootl^ surface, 
and then a mixture of clay and water was poured on the top. The water 
trickled slowly through the contents of the mould, washed off the adhering 
molasses and thereby improved the 'quality of the sugar. Finally the 
loaves were taken out of the moiilds, divided into thiee parts: viz., the 

< It 

c 

‘For particulars as to these primitive methods of white su^ar manufacture, sec 
H. C Prinsen Geerlig^’ "The World’s Cane Sugar Industry" (lOlil), pages /K), 

101 . 235 . ^ \ 



molasses had beAi leff, “ muscovado ” ; and the undermost or browne t 
part, “ panela.” The pieces of sugar of each the three portions were 
crusli^d and pfu:ked ; tlie white sugar could l)e used for consumption 
, without being fSfinedf while the others recjuired further treatment Jn *a 
refinefy before being delivered to consumers. • • 

The reining industry in Europe soon attained a high degree of per- 
fection, the great care bestowed on the clarification of the sugar clairces * 
^(liquors), and on the boiling of the sugar and the finishing of the loavi^s 
and aftef-products, acxust«med sugar consumers to the use of refined 
sugar to such an extent that the whitfj portions of the raw sugar loaves 
disapi^arcd from the market as far as direct consumption was concerned, 
and were only used as raw material for the refineiies. 'J'hc refining 
► industry continued steadily to im|:)tove its methods^ the q^uality of the 
^refined sugar was fiawless, even in the seve»tcentli century, and has 
remained so ever since, while the manufacture of the raw cane sugar 
remained in its original iiriniitive slate down to the last (juarter ofethe 
nineteenth century. ^ « • 

Ily that time the cane sugar marufactuixrs in some of the countries 
^of production felt the necessity of availing themselves of the beneficent 
results which scientific research had accomplished m the beet sugar 
industry. They saw how the application of science in manufacture had 
wrft^ght wonders in building up a splendid industry, and so they 
w’anted to folloAV that example, (iradually the aine sugar industry 
remodelled its methods and studied the circumstances tunder which it had 
to work ; and the result is an organization no whit less bnlliifnt and well- 
orgaifizcd than*thVt of tlfe sister industry itself. 

When it w'as found possible in raw beet sugar factories to manufac- 
ture wuthott the use of ankual char, and by mechaijical contrivance alone, 
a w^hite, odcal^'les?, crystallized product whi^i was very little inferior to a 
first-cl^SG refined article, and which isfat this moment used in huge 
quantities for direct consumption, the cane sugar industry could not 
refrain from trying to do likewise^ • • 

Instead of making only refining crystals as a raw material for sugar 
refineries, manufacturers of raw can*e sugar have gone to work to jnake 
in* their sugar houses a wdiite sugar %r direct consumption, without 
* remelting or using charcoal, and have succeeded in producing a^beautiful 
(luality of white cane sugar, without being involved in any extraordinary 
ex^QIile or excessive loss of sugar during nmnufacture. 



Introduction 


In this book it is proposed to discuss the different metjiods of attaining 
that end, and the several advantages or disadvantages of the various pro- 
cesses and their modificatk)ns will find complete consideration. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

The manufacture of white sugar from sugar cane juice Ss often said 
to be a relatively easy operation, since it is not very difficult to remove the 
cblour of the juice, and, since further, the juice of the sugar cane does not i 
possess an unpleasant smell, as is the case with llhat of the sugar beet. It is 
therefore believed to be unnecessary to remove the last traces of colouring 
and aromatic substances from the juice, and it is even claimed that minute 
amounts of the latter in cane sugar add /o its merits and increase the 

sweetening power a^compared with t*hat of a really refined article. 

♦ 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion on the relative merits 

of \vhite beet or cane sugar, or refined sugar of either origin, and this the 

more so because we do not agree with the opinion just stated, viz., that 

< . 

impurities left behind in the white cane sugar play a favourable role in 

the finished product. On the contrary we must make our product as 

white and as pure as possible, converting it to a state in which no*- 

difference at all can possibly be detected between the dietetic and other 

merits of raw or refined cane or beet sugar. ^ 

( 

It is not only our aim to make a good and dry white sugar, but also 
to have it in suchrii condition that it will remain white and dry after 
storage ; and therefore it is necessary to remove the last traces of sub- 
stances other than sucrose as far as possible. '‘A sm;^lL. percentage of 
glucose left in the sugar may cause it to attract moisture from the atmos- 
phere, while some colouring matter derived from the rind of the dane, or 
formed during manufacture £\nd temporarily bleached mayt reassume its 
original colour and give the artfcle a greyish hue after it has been^ stored 
for some time, thereby in either case decreasing its value. ^ 

‘ t 

Instead of being rather an easy task, only requiring a little additional 
machinery over that used in a common raw sugar factory, the manu- 

i, 

factute of Plantation White Su^ar demands not only a good knowledge 
of general sugar manufacture but also special skill on^ the^ part of 
manager, t^mployees and workmen, and above all a large capacity in all 
departments of th^ sugar-house and a proper arrangement of the whole 
plant. 
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pur greatest enemies are inversion and coloration, and we have to 
suppress these two ^^he utmost of our power. Therefore no juice or« 
syrup or massecyite should be allowed to stand any longer than can 
possibly be he^ed, and, in the second place, any probability of over- 
heating should'oe avoided in every way. • • 

• • • • 

No massing together of heterogeneous types of machinery should be 
allowed, but each item of the whole plant should be well calculated and 
be in relation to the rest, so that at no stage will the regular course ^of 
manufacture meet with an obstacle to prevent it from turning out the 
maximum yield of brilliantly white* sugar from the cane juice in the 
shortest time possible. • 

The disposition of the pl^nt and the ability of employees and work- 
men count for much more in the tiianufacture of i^'hite sugar than the 
choice of any one of the many processes in u?e. It may be possible to 
make a good product with either of tkem, provided the plant is well 
designed and well constructed, and the staff and workmen undei^tand 
their work ; but eve^i thQ> best process will fail^here the machinery is 
inadequate or the men incapable. The plant may be purchased and 
erected in any spot in the world where cane grows, but if it be desired to 
establish a white sugar factory in a place where the workmen are not 
trained to that task or are unwilling to become so, the best process and 
thC^best ])lant will not prevent the result from proving poor and 
disappointing. 

Tiic careful education and training of the workmen is indispensable 
for ^ny good rc^ue, anjl thopfault of having overlooked this point has 
already repeatedly been the cause of failure where success was 
anticipated. * 



PART I. 

CLARIFICATION *OF THE CANE yJUICE.. 


CHAl’TliR 1. 

PRINCIPLES. 

'File (.larific atioii of the cane nice is of suiiiTnie importance in the 
manufactuie of j^lantation wliite sugar^incl tins for two reasons,; it is 
necessar\ to make the juice as devoid of (oloiir and at the same time to 
render it as clear as can possibly be ^onc. * 

(A) Colour of the Cane Juice. 

'Fhe colour of the juice niay have a twofold origin : It may be a 
conseijuence of colouring matter from the cane itself, ])as‘sed over into 
the juice on extraction ; it may also hv the reslilt of the action lime or 
of heat or of both combined, on the constituents of the juice.' 

Colouring Matter from the Cane. The sugar cane contains in the 
rind cells a mixture of two colouring matters which are represented 

there in mutually widely varying propoitions according to the colouf of 

♦ 

the cane. 

One of these, th^ dilorophylly is the regular constituent found in every 
green cell of plants. It is insoluble in water and in sugar solutions, and 
is in suspension in the cane juice, for wl^xh njason jmsses into the 
scums, not interfering any further with the jirocess of manufacture. 

The second coloiAing substance present in the rind cells is^////^ocvin/, 
a violet-colouied substance which is found in the oiy.er ^ells of dark- 
coloured canes, but is almost absent in white or yellow-coloured varieties, 
In contrast with chlorophyll, anthocyan is soluble in water and ih sugai 
solutions, wfiich explains why the juice of canes having a dark-coloured 
rind is so much more coloured than that of green, white or yellow canes 
and also why the last mill juice of coloured canes in which the juice from 
the tiard rind is strongly rejiresinted is so much more coloured than ihe 
firj^i. mill juice in which chiefly juice from the soft parenchyma cells is 
containefi. 

1 Foi . lemical properties atd reactions of the constituents of sugar cine, *se( 
H. C. Prinsen tieerhgs’ " Cane Sugar and its Manufacture” (ltK)t)), 1 ’agesJj-54'' 



JThe purple colour of the anthocyan solution is changed into a dark 
green by the aaditidh of lime, but the body is not precipitated until a 

strongly alkaline reactftn is obtained by addition of more lime. 

.• 

•Sulphurous acid is incapable of bleaching anthocyan solutions; it 
decolorizes to some Extent, but after exposure of the treated solu^oa to 
the oxygen of tfie air the original colour returns. * • 

A thir*l colouring matter, saccharetin^ is found impregnated in the 
fibre of the cane. Neither water nor sugar solutions extract this colouring 
matter from the fibre, but as soon as these media arc rendered alkaftne 
with lime or any other alkaline bod^ the hitherto colourless saccharetin 
becopies, yellow and is extracted! by the liquid, which extraction proceeds 
only slowly, as saccharetin and fibre aiipear to be very closely united. 
Saccharetin occurs in the traw juice attached to the fine particles of 
bagasse suspended in the juice ancl dissolves t^' s(flne extent as soon as 
the juice is limed. A thorough separation of the “ cush-cush ” will there- 
fore prevent much saccharetin entering fbto the clarified juice, where after 
all it IS comparatively harmless, as it only assumes a yellow colour in 
alkaline media, and*bec6mes colourless again as soon as the reaction is 
neutral or acid. 

Coloration of the Juice by Decomposition of its Constituents.— 

When maintained at a high temperature, solutions of both sucrose and 
% two reducing sugars, glucose and fructose, assume a dark coloration. 
(.)f the three sugars under consideration, the fructose is decomposed most 
(juickly, next comes glucose, and finally sucrose, bpt at any rate a pro- 
longed spell at a high temperature is to be avoided, if one desires to keep 
thd cane juic^.as lig^itly floured as possible. The coloration of the 
solutions of the sugars after being heated is even percej)tible m their 
pur# stdution in watci;; but it becomes muA more apparent where 
neutral saks o» nitrogenous bodies sucl^as asparagin, aspartic acid, or 
ammonium salts are simultaneously present, especially in the ciisc of the 
reducing sugars, an occurrence winch is regularly the case in the sugar 
juices met with in practical working. , 

The coloration of solutions of sucrose and glucose or fructose having 
an acid reaction is not so strong as in neutral solution, but acid^eactior 
is apt to cause the decomposition of sucrose to invert sugar at a rat( 
increasing with the temperature of the juice. 
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In alkaline juices this inversion's not to be feared; buy then, especially 
at high temperatures, the reducing sugars are rapidly decomposed with 
the formation of dark-coloured orjganic acids, which combine with the 
alkali and therefore produce a neutral solution after the alkali has exerted 
its action. Therefore, the stronger the alkaline reaction, tile more reducing 
suga<r is decomposed. At low temperatures, /.c., below 55'^ C,' the 
products of decomposition are colourless, but at higher tempeptures, the 
products of the reaction possess a brown colour and have the disadvan- 
tageous property of being broken up gradually into acid secondary 
decomposition products which may afterwards give rise to in?'ersion ; 
while gaseous products may be formed as final products, which are apt 
to cause the so-called “ frothy fermentatidin ” of the after-products. * 

Any prolonged treatment of juices^ syrups, massecuites, molasses, etc., 
at a high temperatur^ should be avoided as much as possible, and the 
temperature of such products should never exceed 70'' C. Acid juices and 
syrup^s should be closely watche<J when maintained at a high temperature, 
while heating strongly alkaline cane juices above 55''’ C should at any rate 
be avoided. 

Coloration of Juices by Iron Compounds. —Finally, juices and 
sugars may assume a very unpleasant dark coloration by the formation 
of soluble iron compounds. During its treatment in the factory the sugar 
juice comes constantly into touch with iron surfaces such as those' of 
defecating pans, eliminators, subsiding tanks, filter-presses, juice-heaters, 
evaporators, etc., wliVch may lead to an absorption of iron salts, all the 
more so in acid as compared with neutral^eactions. It is true diat 
much may be done to guard ggainst that contingency by having part of 
the plant made of cop^ier or by protecting the inside of tanks or pipes 
with a coating of paint pr varnish, but such precautions do not entirely 
prevent the dissolving of traefes of iron oxide from the vessels in which 
the juice is treated or through which it runs. « 

This forrpation of iron compounds exerts, however, a detrimental 
influence on the colour of the sugar crystals only if the iron is dissolved 
in the highest state of oxidation, f.c., in'llie ferric form (Fe20;»),and when 
the reaction of the juice is neutralt If the iron is present in the lowesl 
state ‘of oxidation, the ferrous condition (FeO), or if the juic^ is acid, no 
co-crystallization of ferric saccharate with the sugar crystals is to be 
feaied a*"'^ the iron^ remains in the molasses. In this case the ^erar 
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crystal is not g^^en a dark "colour by iron salts, so that all coloration by 
iron can be avoided* by treating the juice with sulphurous acid, whi^h 
first of all reduces the^iron to the ferrous st^e of oxidation, and then 
impaj;ts an acid reaction to the juice. 


(B) Clearness of the Juice. 

A second very im])ortant factor in the manufacture of white sugar«s. 
the comt)lete removal of tlie floating impurities, both those arising from 
the hard particles of the cane passing into the juice, and those precipitated 
from the juice by the clarification process and during evaporation. It is 
necessary not only to precipi^te impurities during clarification but also 
to remove them from the juice, w^ile the silica, calcium phosphate and* 
calcium oxalate, which become insoluble durfhg concentration, and are 
apt to make the syrups cloudy or even opaque, must be got rid of before 
the sugar starts crystallizing. The fine particles of insoluble mattd^ left 
floating^ in tlie syruu w'iH form the nuclei of sagar crystals, or will be 
incorporated between the lamellae of the g -'owing crystal which thereby 
assumes a greyish hue, not to be removed by washing, the commercial 
value of the finished product thus being impaired. Apart from the 
necessity of having the juice as lightly coloured by dissolved substances 
as* tve can possibly make it, we have also to take into consideration the 
necessity of simultaneously making the juice and syrups as clear as we 
can, and every endeavour should be made to combing these two reciuire- 
ments in the rr^ny clarificafioj^rocesses proposed for the preparation of 
white sugar ffom cane juice. 


(C) pecomposition of Sucrose* by Acids and Ferments. 

As already stated, the sucrosS in juices, syrups, m^ssecuites and 
molasses is very liable to become transformed into invert sugar by the 
action of acids, especially at high temperatures. 

The crvstallizable sucrose is thereby transformed into a mixture of 
glucose and fructose, which, although sugars, do not crystallize, thus 
constituting a total loss for the practical manufactitfe** * ^ — " — — ^ 
in^rsion is to be avoided as resolutely as^ossible. 
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In a pure solution of sucrose in water even the ^^ast traces of a 
mineral acid will occasion rather rapid total inversfon at the temperature 
of boiling water. However, as soon as the salts f)f such organic acids as 
in their free state only possess a weak invertive power afe present ^ the 
sqlutjon, the hydrolysing power of mineral acick is feplaced by that 
of tfce much weaker organic acids, and that is why impure sugar soliftions, 
such as cane juice, can stand with impunity a fairly leng^iy spell of 
•heating in a slightly acid reaction; whereas pure sucrose solutions would 
certainly become slnmgly inverted. This fortunate circumstance should 
not, however, lead us to count too far, and •we should, therefore, at all 
events limit the heating of acid fmees to the shortest period possible 
and watch the hot acid juices or syrups Adtii the greatest care. • 

Hesides acids, ferments and micro-organisms are apt to attack the 
sucrose, an action •which reaches *ts maximum at temperatures of 
about 30"' C. The ubiqiulous yeast-cells find in the acid and luke-warm 
cane juice, as it comes from the mills, an excellent medium for their 
devSopment, and they very rapidly decompose cane juice ift which they 
are allowed to propagate and exercise their rolt*. « * 

The first ac tion of the yeast is to break up the sucrose into glucose 
and fructose, and afterwards these two sugars along with those already 
present m the juice are transformed into alcohol and carbonic acid, while 
at the same time some other bodies such as glycerin and non-vol^ile 
organic acids are formed. 

A second organism, Lc'/rcono.sfoc mcscnicrioides^ causes the so-called 
“ dextran fermentation ” of the juice, b> ^^g^actijn of whk:h large masses 
of insoluble gummy substance are formed from the sugTirs of the juice ; 
and this mucilaginous Jiody may choke up pipes and plugs and cause great 
trouble in the factory a^oart from the loss of sugar thus occasioned. An 
alkaline reaction is favourable* for the development of Lciiconostoc, but 
its growth is a slow one in acid and neutral juice. t 

A third ^irganism, called BaciUits levaniformatiH, has been detected 
in cane juices, where it produces anotfter gummy substance bearing the 
name of levan. • 

ft 

Lactic acid bacteria, which are found in large numbers in every so"ll, 
also atta(^ sucrose at ordinary temperatures and more rapTdly at some- 
what higher ones, ^thereby forming invert sugar and acid, and thus 
constitutiiiij a certain source otf loss. 
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WVll these i\icro-organisms exert their action on the juices and syrups, 
in short, on all saccharine liquids of a lower dry substance content than^ 
70 per cent. The reports of moulds or ^asts attacking syrups ^or 
molasses of a higher density have as yet not been fully conhrmed, so 
that it IS sufficfent to ^concentrate the sugar juices in order to prevent Jhe 
furth*er action 5f micro-organisms. O'hey are also killed by heatf and 
therefore a»y loss of sucrose by the action of micro-organisms, and the 
ferments which they secrete, is best avoided, first, by observance of the 
greatest cleanliness in the gutters, strainers, measuring tanks, e^c., 
througlrwbicli the raw juk*e flows; and, second, by using short gutters of 
limited ca])acity, small sand-catchers or none at all, in short, by making 
the |V.riod during which the juice has to pass between the mill and the 
juice-heaters as short as jiossdile. 


(D)^ Requirements for the various Processes 
of Clarification. 


Wo find therefoie the following md spensablc conditions for the 
practii'al execution of clarification in making white sugar: 

'flic juice should be heated as soon as jiossible after being extracted 
1)^ the mill, so as to pre\ent all action of micro-organisms. 

The reaction of the juice when at a high temperature should be 
either neutral or ^ily slightly acid or alkaline, ^n order to prevent 
inversion by an acid reaction as well as coloration by an alkaline one. 

* A comimritively large amount of lime should be used for clarification 
in order to remove as much as jiossible of the colouring matter derived 
from*th0 rind of the cane; and in order to avoid the solution of the 
saccharetin*frofti the floating jiarticlcs ^ bagasse by the action of the 
lime* the juice should be carefully d^irived of “ cush-cush ” by fine- 
meshed strainers. 


If a large amount of lime»lias been used in the clarification process 
with a view to removing a very large amount of the impurities, the 

alkaline reaction of the juice should be eliminated before it is heated. 

• • 

The wfcole clarification process should be accelerated from the njpment 
the juice flows into the measuring tanks till it is punqied into #be evapora- 
torj, so as to avokl as far as possible all decompoiiition and coloration of 
tHI juice by too prolonged an exposure tS high temperagires. 
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The methods available for the clarification of cane j^ice with % view 
to preparing it for the manufacture of white sugaj may be divided into 
three distinct classes : — 

1. Those of the first category have this charact^jstic in common 

that clarification is effected with a comparatively , small 
amount of lime, and they are summarized under Defecation 
Methods. * 

2. The second category is based on the action of a large amount 

of lime on the constituents of*the cane juice, and as the 
excess of lime isafteinvards removed. by carbonic acid these 
processes are known as Caftbonatation Methods. • 

3. A third category includes processes aiming at the clarification 

or deat)lorization of jiftces or syrups or even of dissolved 
sugars by vtlrious agents and contrivances, and these will be 
summarized under the heading of Special Methods. 



CHAPTER II. 


DEFECATION METHODS. 

•• • 

\Vhen clarifying cane juice in the manufacture of raw sugar, we*jpay 
confine ourselves to adding only so much lime to the mill juice, as will 
neutralize tU free acids and precipitate the acid phosphates in the 
form of flocculent tribasic calcium phosphate. The application of heat 
causes the dissolved albuminoids to coagulate, and the combined hea^y 
precipitate envelops the floating parti<iles of cane fibre, the waxy substance 
and p5|.rt of the gums, thereby leaving a clear juice which may be Scanted 
after subsiding from the layer of mud. 

When crushing, however? a va^ety of cane, having a dark-coloured 
rind, or in general when crushing cane in a vej^y powerful mill, so much 
colouring matter and so much of the gummy matter from the fibre will 
pass over in^o the juice, that a good quantity of lime is require^ for 
obtaining a thorough clarification and a clear juice. If in such a case 
only so fnuch lime is added to the juice on tempering that a faint alkaline 
reaction is obtained, the clarified juice syphoned off from the mud in the 
subsiding tanks will be so much coloured and will contain so much gummy 
matter, that it could not well be used for the manufacture of white sugar. 
If 4iiore lime be used, the colouring matter and the gums will be precipi- 
tated to an increased extent, and the juice will be rendered more suitable 
for white sugar manufacture ; but the excess of lim^ has to be removed 
before the juice be heated, in order to avoid coloration by the action of 

the lime on redticing sugars g^ffigh temperatures. 

• • 

It is therefore necessary to temper the’ juice cold (i.e., at the tem- 
peratif^e svt which it com^js from the mills) with ^he proper amount of 
lime ; to allo^v a certain interval for theactijin of tSe lime on the impurities 
to be complete ; to neutralize the exc^s of lime with some acid that 
produce^ an insoluble lime-salt ; to heat the neutral or slightly acid or 
alkaline juice to boiling point in order to coagulate the ^albuminoids ; 
and then to separate the scums from the clarified juice by decantation com- 
bined with filtration, or if possible by filtration only. 

^ • 

Possibly it is not so much the acfion of the lime on the gums and 

colouring m^ter which causes them to precipitate, but rather t^e arnount 
and the character of the precipitate formed from the lime and the acids, 
iovjti many cases the order of treatment with the reagents is exactly 
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reversed, the acid bein^ added first and the lime afterward/; and altljougl: 
with this procedure there may never be an instant (Juring which the lime 
was in excess to exert iyiy special action, yet* the impurities will be 
precipitated as completely as when lime had been added first anci the 
acid afterwards. • •• 


*It is very probable that the beneficial effect of the* remov^al olf the 
colloidal gummy, slimy and coloured matters is chiefly due to the 
Tformation of a precipitate m the heart of the juice itself, which fixes those 
gelatinous bodies by surface attraction and drags them to the bottom ; and, 
seen in that light, it is immaterial whether th^lime is added firsthand the 
acid afterwards, or vice versa. 'I'he chief consideration is that the 
precipitate be formed in the juice and that it be of such a character that 
it will attract the colloids. 



While lime is the universal main ingredient 
useTl in clarification, the acids employed in the defe- 
cation nnftliods are either sulphurous acid, or phos- 
phoric acid, oi combinations of both, ^thile in some 
processes the action of the re»g«ents on the.colloids 
is emphasized by the addition of other bodies, such 
as phosphates, kieselguhr, fuller’s earth and the like. 

'J'he principal acid reagent is sulphurous acid or 
sulphur fumes, while the apjilieation of phosphoric 
acid is much more restricted and indeed is only i!^ied 
as a complementary addition ; we shall therefore 
consider first the various moefes of application of 
sulphurous acid,*^'V>^erali\' called Sulphit^tion 
Methods. 

(A) SulphitaCtipn. « 

Continuous Sulphitation. — The oldest method 
of sulphiting cane juices dates from the beginning 
of the last century^and is still used in a great many 
sugar-houses. It is carried out in the so-called 
“ sulphur box,”*(Fig. l), a wooden upright vertical 
chamber abOut 12 ft. high. At about every foot df 
height are fastened horizontal perforated plates c 
or some other device intended to divide the flow of 


Fig. " the falh#g juice into a shower. The sulphur f%mes 


Sulphur Box enter® the box at the bottom through a pipe c*and are 
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drawn#upwards through the box by a jet of steam a at the top of the box, 
which acts as an aspir|tor. The cold mill juice flows into the box at the 
top, falls on the topmost plate, where it is divi(]^d into a shower, trickles 
down *00 to the next plate, and so on till it reaches the bottom charged 
with the sulphurous Acid from the upward current of sulphur fufnas 
which*it has encdlmtered. 

A moreenodern and more compact apparatus consists of a tank, some 
4 to 5 ft. high, in which the sulphur fumes are conducted through a wide * 
^pi]ie ending a few inches from the bottom. The fumes are forced int,v 
the juice ty means of an injector, while the juice enters through a pipe at 
the bottom and overflows through a second pipe three feet over the level 
of theTirst one. Paring its passage through the tank it encounters the 
current of sulphur fumes, absorbs the sulphurous acid and flows out 
charged with the proper amount of «gas, which may regulated by the 
velocity of the flow of juice or by the cock of the injector. 



i 


Fig. .6. 

Continuous Sulphitation Tank 

Jfi another device the juice is sulphitud in a tank (Fig. 2), in which 
Two bafflS plates are fitted, which force the juici, pumped into the tank, to 
flow first down and afterwards upwards. These plate^.divide the tank 
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into three compartments: the juice enters in the first, -A, pfasses thro^igh the 
opening between the bottom and the first baffle pl^e into the second com- 
partment By where the current of sulphur fumes ?s forced into it. Together 
with the bubbles of gas the juice passes through the opening between the 
ioj\and the second baffle plate into the last compartment C, whence it is* 
discharged by a pipe at the bottom saturated with sulphurous acid.* 

The Quarez system of continuous sulphitation (Fig. *3) makes the 
juice itself regulate the rate of flow of the sulphur fumes which it needs. 
<Iere the juice frcm the mills runs through the pipe B into a tank 



Fig. 3. 

Quare? Sulphitation Apparatus 

which is divided into two compartments by a plate C almost rea!:hing to 
the bottom ; from here it is forced by means of a Worthington pump D 
through the injector E, which is in direct communication with the supply 
I)ipe from the sulphur furnace G. 3y this arrangement the amount of 
sulpflurous acid absorbed by the^cane juice during its course through *the 
sulphitation column K may be regulated by the rate of flow of the juiccb 
itself, wftile no draught takes place and no sulphur is uselessly burnt if 
the current of jui^ is interrupted for some reason or other. Tli^ juice 
itself is pumped back ii^^o the second compartment of the t%nk % an4» 
flow^s out bv the jDverflow M. 
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Although the juice which is injected through the Quarez apparatus 

has previously passed ^hjough a series of copper strainers which deprived 

it of the greater part of the “ cush-cush,” yet tlAs does not at all preclude 

some ‘fine parti^.es of cane fibre passing along with the juice and at the 

end choking the apertures of the injector. We therefore recommend*thllt 
• • • 
two injectors be fitted to every apparatus, so that the operations may be 

continued wtth the spare one, in case the other has become choked and 

needs dismantling and cleaning. 

* When working with the Quarez sulphitation apparatus, the flow ot" 
juice and of gas is, as nearly as possibje, regulated in such a manner that 
the juice coming out of it has a* sulphurous acid (SO 2 ) content of about 
0-06 per cent., equivalent to 300 grms. of sulphur per ton of cane. 

• In the older apparatus just mentioned, the abso^tion of sulphurous 
acid can not be pushed so far ; the average aj^^ount of sulphur, which 
after being burnt can be incorporated in the juice, does not exceed 100 to 
150 gims. per^ton of cane. ^ 

The large amoi^t of ^sulphurous acid absorbed in the juice in the 
Quarez appxiratus is certainly sufficient for the proper decolorization of 
the juice and for the production of an abundant precipitate with the lime 
added afterwards, while at the low temperature of the raw juice the 
degree of acidity mentioned above, if caused by the sulphurous acid, the 
hyck|)i>sing power of which is relatively weak, is not high enough to be 
dangerous. 

The sulphited juice is run or pumped into limitig tanks, where as 
much milk-of-iime is added to U during its inflow that its reaction is 
neutrJl or very»siiglitly acid. 

The liming should be conducted so far that thefjuice does not impart 
a pink coloration to i^lienoUflithalein paper, nor a led one to blue litmus 
paper, in wnicli case there is neither an excess of lime, nor an excess of 
free sub^hurous acid sufficient to cause inversion during the subsequent 
heating oft defecation. 

As neutral alkali sulphites wtll cause the colour of litmus paper to 
turn blue, the fact of a sulphited an<j limed cane juice not changing the 
colpur of litmus paper is not a proof 0 ^ its being just neutral. On the 
.contrary, owi^jg to the action of the dissolved sulphites, a cane jijice 
which, after the treatment indicated, possesses an exactly neutrat reaction 
to litn^us paper is slightly acid by free sulphurous acid, and that is just 
^what*is required in the manufacture of whit# sugar. 
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The liming should be performed or at least completed in large tanks, 
provided with a stirring apparatus which kee^s (the contents in slow 
movement. These tanks ihoiild have the capacity of half-an-hour’s juice 
supply, so as to facilitate the proper liming, which in this^case has only to 
bd fihished once every thirty minutes. 

^ ( c 

This continuous sulphitation should be adopted in every case where 
.it is thought advisable to sulphite first and lime afterwards, ^t is evident 
that, notwithstanding the greatest care, it is not always possible to 
regulate the fiow of juice and gas, and the sulphurous acid content of the 
latter, so strictly that the juice always comes o.ut with the same acid 
content ; and therefore it is not advisable to make use of this metjiod of 
sulpiihation if it is necessary just to neutralize a limed juice, as in such 
a case it might become either too acid or* he left still alkaline. Where 

% d 

the juice is sulphited first and neutralized afterwards with lime, there 
exists no necessity for a constant acidity and it is of no consequence 
wha^tever if the acid content wanes in the sulphited juice to some extent, 
since later it is entirely neutralized by the lime in the liming tank. 

If, however, the juice is to be limed first and sulphited afterwards, 
it is better to use intermittent sulphitation, as in that case the limed juice 
must be neutralized exactly by the acid. ‘ 

Intermittent Sulphitation. — In the intermittent sulphitation process 
the limed juice is pumped into iron tanks, in which a currem of 
sulphur fumes from a sulphur furnace is introduced, by which operation the 
excess of lime is neutralized, and can then be tested with phenol phthalein 
paper. As soon as the point of n^^^ality is reached, the juice is 
discharged from the tank, which is filled again with a fresh porfion of 
limed juice, so that e^ ery tankful is treated separately. 

r t 

Usually the sulphitation plant (Plate l) consists of four or five iron 
cylindrical or rectangular tan’k^,, each having a capacity equivalent to the 
amount of juice extracted per hour. A factory crushing 1000 tons^of cane 
per 24 hours therefore requires a total sulphiting capacity of 900 gallons. 
The tanks are each covered with a lid fitted with a flue to allow the escape 
of the surplus gas. Further, they Bxp provided with valves for the ingress 
and ^egress of the juice, a speciaj, valve for the sulphur fumes with l^ad 
anil rubber fittings, and a perforated iron distributing pipe peaching to the 
bottom 6f the tank. A small cock fitted a few inches below the level of 
the juice, when tht tank is full, permits of occasionally taking a ^sample 
of the contents in order clieck the course of the neutralization. 
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•The raw carie juice is tempered with about 10 or 12 parts per 
thousand of its voluhie with milk-of-lime at 15^B6., pumped through a^ 
juice-heater, which brings it at a temperature of 60® C into the sulphita- 
tion tanks, takipg care only to fill one at a time. During the inrush of the 
juice, the supply valve of the sulphur fumes is opened, and the current 
of gas is still maintained after the tank is full, until a sample of the 
contents taken from the test-cock and placed on a strip of phenolphthalein 
paper, or mixed on a porcelain tile with a drop of phenolphthalein 
solution, produces only a faint pink coloration. If at that point the supjriy 
of gas is slowly stopped, th^ last trace of alkaline reaction will then be 
saturated, and the juice will b$ neutral or slightly acid, though not yet 
imparting any red coloration to blue litmus paper. 

The current of gas entA^s into the siilphitation tank through a per- 
forated supply pipe which reaches to the bottou'. and the contents of the 
tank are kept constantly in movement by the stream of gas and air, thus 

rendering any special stirring apparatus Superfluous. 

• • 

It has been se^ that^with the continuous piocess of sulphitation we 
strongly advised the reader to keep the temperature of the juice low during 
sulphitation, whereas with the intermittent process we advised him to heat 
the juice up to a temperature not exceeding 60® C. The reason for this 
distinction is, that in the former case the juice is rather strongly acid during 
some (jf the time, while it is always alkaline in the second instance. The 
sulphurous acid might invert the sucrose if the juice was heated, but 
in the alkaline juice ^the sulphurous acid is at onc^ neutralized without 
being able to exert any inverting action. Next, it has been proved that 
at temperatur^s*jiot exceeding 60® C, the lime at the concentration used 
here does not colour the glucose-containing juices, ^so that this temperature 
is nol» hiffh enough to dp any harm. On the other hand, a higher tem- 
peratuie fav«urs^he rapid absorption of th» gas by the limed juice and at 
the same time promotes the precipitatton or the crystallization of the 
calcium^ sulphite formed by that action. The precipitate is therefore 
formed in the tanks, while when performing the saturation at lower 
temperature the formation of calcium sulphite partly takes place in 
the juice-heaters, thus causing a rapid incrustation and even choking up 
the tubes of these vessels. 
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(B) Clarification with the Aid of Phosphoric Acid 
and its Salts. 

J^esides employing sulphurous acid for the neutralization of the 
aiKaline reaction and for the formation of a flocculent precipitate capable 
of carrying down the floating impurities m the form of a heav^y, rapidly- 
subsiding mud, much use is made of phosphoric acid, either in the form of 
thfe free acid, or of acid and neutral phosphates. 

Phosphoric acid and acid phosphates act upPn lime just as does 
sulphurous acid, namely by combining with the free lime, thus neutralizing 
the alkaline reaction, while at the same time the tribasic calcium phosphate 
precipitated envelope the colloidal aijd other substances and leaves the 
clear, supernatant juice free from suspended impurities. 

phosphoric acid and the acid calcium phosidiates have, for many 
years past, found an extensive application in every cane sugar producing 
country. Formerly cru^e superphosphate, used alsit^as a fertilizer, was 
thrown into the juice, and later this rough method was somewhat im- 
proved ujKin by using an aqueous extract of superphosphate, but such crude 
procedures, which have the disadvantage of bringing not inconsiderable 
quantities of the very objectionable gypsum (calcium sulphate) into the 
juice, are very seldom met with nowadays. 

We prefer to usb one or other of the many pure preparations, which 
after reacting disappear totally from the ^uice without leaving behind any 
impurities. ^ 

Pure phosphoric ?cid and acid calcium phosphates are sold under 
various trade names, such as “ soluble phosphoric acid,” “ Ehrlnannite,” 
“Albuslite,” “ Claryphos,” “ Snowflake,” etc., etc. These are' all pure, and 
all of them contain either phosplioric acid only or compounds of that acid 
with lime, which after being neutralized by the lime in the juice, .yield up 
all their phosphoric and lime content in t]ie shape of the flocculent tribasic 
calcium phosphate, thereby clarifying the juice without leaving anything 
detrinjental in it. 

t ^ 

ijome manufacturers prefer the use of sodium phosphjjte instead of 
the acid phosphates, especially in cases where they only want to obtain a 
heav V pre'^mitate without increasing the acid content. We do not approve 
of such a suDstitute, unless it^s administered in so minute an amount as 
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tojpe equally harmless and ineffective, and this for two reasons. In the 
first place, the sodium phosphate, that is to say the common crystallized salfa 
of commerce, though it has a neutral reaction to litmus paper, is in 
reality an aci^ salt, in which one-third of the phosphoric acid content is 
free. If this* enters into reaction with a neutral calcium salt, %o ihat 
tribasic phosi)11ate is formed, the acid becomes free and in such % case 
the sodium phosphate does not fulfil its principal requirement. This is, 
however, not the worst characteristic as, after all, some dicalcium phosphate 
might be formed which is also insoluble ; but the greatest objection is 
that without any necessity* sodium salts are carried into the juice, which 
can never be eliminated, and jvhich* increase the amount of molasses to 
be expected from the juice and consequently also the loss of sugar in 
the molasses. If one really^'ants to form the phosphate [irecipitate with- 
out increasing the acid content, it^vill be useful to ^dd, simultaneously or 
at least after a short interval, pliosphonc acid* (.r acid calcium phosphate 
and the proper amount of milk-of-linie^o neutralize that acid again. 

• • 

In many factories only phosphoric acid preparations are used, while 

in others they are 7*Tn])loyed in conjunction with sulphurous acid in order 
to supplement the action of the latter. The application of the phosphoric 
acid solution remains pretty much the same in both instances, though 
sometimes the amount to be added may be modified, but these (juantities 
depjTid oO much on the character of the juice and also on the personal 
opinion of the operator that no fixed rules can be given on that point. 

If the juice b(f sulphited first and limed afterwards, or if no sulphur 
IS used and the phosphoric ^icid be addeef first and tlie lime next, the 
phosplioric ifcirt solution is run into the juice at the rate of about 150 
to 200 grms. of the actual acid per ton of canc^iefni-c it is jiumped into 
the InniTig tank. If on« wishes to lime first aii^l to sulphite afterwards, 
or if no sulphifation is wanted and only i^iosphoric acid is to be used to 
incr^se the precipitate or to promote its subsidence, the phosphoric acid 
may b« added to the juice mixed with the milk-of-lime, while the quantity 
is regulated entirely by the ragiidity with which the mud settles in the 
subsiding tanks and by the rate of filtration in the filter-presses. If the 
subsiding is too slow, or the filter-press cakes are too soft, an effort may 
be made to improvee th defects by ihe addition of phosphoric acid and 
lime to the juice, and the amount of both will depend entirelji on circum- 
stances. But, excepting what has already been meijtioned on the subject, 
nt^txed figures can be given. 
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The only item of interest is that usually the solution containing ^he 
^phosphoric acid is made up to a density of 20®Be., though it is evident 
that any other concentration will have the same eS^ect, provided that the 
total quantity of acid remains the same. 

t < 

Recently a new phosphoric acid preparation has attracted some 
attention, the so-called ** phospho-gelose,” which according to the claims 
of the inventor consists of dicalcium phosphate and kieselguhr or 
infi^sorial earth, w'hile some pamphlets also mention the presence of 
certain iron compounds which are made responsible for the conversion of 
glucose into carbonic and oxalic acids. We leave this last statement for 
what it is worth, and only take into consideration the action of the phos- 
phate and the kieselguhr. The process of treatment is very simple, as it 
only consists m mixing the cane juice, ^j,'hich comes out of a sulphitation 
apparatus charged w’ith suJ])hurous acid,, with sufficient milk-of-lime to 
give it an alkaline reaction, and ^ immediately afterwards running in the 
“phospjio-gelose,” and if necessary some additional kieselj^uhr. Ihc 
mixture is kept in motion^^in large tanks by a stirring apparatus for 15 to 
20 minutes in order to give the reagent an opportunity to do its work, after 
which the juice is heated in the usual way. 

According to the recommendation of the inventor, the necessary 
amount of ** phospho-gelose” is about 14 lbs. per 1000 gallons of juipe 
for purities between 85^' and 95^, and about 22 lbs. for purities between 
75^ and 80^. From (jithcr communications we also learn it is well to adc 
some more kieselguhr, the quantity being about half the weight of the 
“phospho-gelose.” 

The action of this iew preparation is therefore identical \^ith thai 
which has ruled for many dqcades, namely, the fofma^tion^of tribasic 
calcium phosphate from the acid phosphate and lime, while the subsidenc( 
is facilitated by the presence of kieselguhr, which moreover ha6 tht 
property of attracting slimy matter in its pores and therefore renders tin 
juice clearer. 

It J-ias often been recommended to mix the cane juice with kieselguhr 
fine clay, fuller’s earth, and the like, in order to promote subsidence, am 
in one casi even the use of finely ground pumice stone was strongl: 
advocated ; but all thgse admixtures enjoyed only a short run of popularib 
and were droppec^for a time to Le resurrected once more some later d?y 
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(C) Heating the Tempered Juice to the 
• Boiling Point. 

When treated in one or other of the above mentioned ways with lime 
and acids or wifli only one of them, the juice is either cold or only hike* 
warm, and has next to be brought to the boiling point with a view ^o a 
thorough separation and coagulation of the totally or only partially 
precipitated impurities which are liable to be thrown down. , 

This is done most exj^editiously in one of the many designs ©f 
juice-heaters or other devices in whicU a rapid current of juice is pumped 
through pipes which are grouped in a vessel heated by steam, the juice 
being thus rapidly and economically heated to a temperature above 100” C. 
After a few minutes’ treatmefit, the juice is he;ited to the proper point 
at which the impurities ac(iuire their maximunx densfty and are rendered 
as capable as possible of being separated from the juice by decantation, 

followed by filtration, or even by filtratidfi alone. 

• • 

Yet, however rittionally these apparatus forithe heating of the juice 
may be constructed, it would be imprudent to depend on them alone in 
► cases where juices loaded with so heavy a precipitate have to attain the 
proper temperature during their passage through their tubes. It might 
arise that owing to a very heavy incrustation of matter separating from 
th(f juice in the tubes, the transmission of heat would get so 'strongly 
hampered that, although the heater stood under the full steam pressure, 
the juice rapidly pri^sing through the pipes would ifot be heated to the 
boiling point, and would ofier an obstacle to the proper coagulation and 
harcfening of ‘the scums. As a rule heating will be sufficient if the 
area of the heating surface is well chosen in relation to the amount of 
juice and* its initial temperature ; but as one is never quite sure, and as 
too low a fhmjjhrature in defecation is ?io longer reparable, making 
itself ^felt during the whole course of fnanufacture and being greatly 
detrimental to the making of perfectly white sugar, it is advisable not to 
depend entirely on the juice-hejter. We are safe if we allow the juice 
coming from the heater to pass through a common iron defecation 
pan, where the juice is heated by means of a steam coil. The juice 
enters through a pipe in the pan, is heated to boiling point and flows out 
again in sfn intermittent current through the outlet pipe in the bottom. 
The juice boils fiercely, a process which can be actually seen and 
wajplied at a distance, making sure tb%t the proper temperature has 
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actaally been reached ; while at the same t,ime all gas and air escape 
and so cannot occasion any disturbance in the settling tanks, whereas if 
they had remained in the juice, the continuous settling of the mud layer 
might have been interfered with by the bubbling up of some escaping 
gas or air. *. 

t t 

•^It has been found tliat the incrustation or scale forming in the tubes 
of juice-heaters on heating sulphited juices (which principally consist 
•of calcium sulphite and sulphate together with silica, calcium i^hosphate 
[yid fibre) adlieres much more rigidly to iron than to brass tubes, while 
steel tubes become only slightly more incrustated than brass ones. This 
is a point which should not be lost sight of when’ ordering juice-heaters 
for factories in which the juice is sulphited. Further, it has been 
observed that when slightly acid sulphiti^'d juice is passed through a 
heater the scaling i^much less than iti the case of an alkaline sulphited 
juice, and again that calcium sulphite crystallizes much more rapidly from 
a hot than from a cold sugar s^dution. Calcium sul})hitc is an insoluble 
salt «and in aqueous solution it is precipitated at once oi> neutralizing 
sulphurous acid soluticvi with lime or on treating ^a calcium salt with a 
solution of an alkali sulphite; but in sugar solutions this precipitation is 
retarded, all the more when the temperature of the liquid is low. When 
the cold juice in which the calcium sulphite is formed, but from which it 
has not yet precipitated owing to the inhibiting action of the sugar, is 
heated, the precipitation will occur suddenly and, indeed, that is just \fhat 
is witnessed in juice-heaters, in which cold sulphited juice is being treated. 
Frequently, even after a rather short period during wliich the cold sulphited 
juice has been punqied through the juice-heaters, thick layers of scale collect 
in the tubes, which sometimes acquire such diniensionSiTliat the passage 
of juice is blocked and^the jiiice-heater can no longer be worked. 

It has been found «that if sulphitation of the limed juice is performed 
at a higher temperature and tlie size of the tanks is ample enough to allow 
a rather long stay of the sulphited juice before it is pumped through the 
heaters, the precipitation of the calcium sulphite takes place in the tank, 
and therefore the tubes of the heater a^-e not so thickly scaled as when 
the juice is sulphited at a loAver temperature. 

fn the preceding pages it wi\f> shown that a temperature of 60'' C ‘'is 
still -low enough to be used in sulphiting the limed juice, aftd indeed the 
reason why we advise sulphiting at that temperature is only that it is a 
reniedy a^^mst iperhstation in the tubes of the heaters. 
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IJowever careful one may be in operating in this way, it will yet be 
impossible altogether to avoid scaling the tubes, and some incrustation 
must always be expectetl. It is therefore necessary to possess a juice- 
heater in reserve^so as to have always another one clean and ready to take 
np the work, as'soon as one of those in use loses in efficiency, owing 
the scaling of the* tubes. 


(D) Separation of the Precipitated Impurities 
from the Clarified Juice. 

Many ii trial has been made, and numerous have been the expectations 
aroused by the introduction of Isoine new clarihcabon process that would 
succeed in hltering all the juice clarifted by the delecafion process. Now 
and then we hear reports of factories where all the defecated juice can be 
filtered through filter-cloth at once without subsiding, and in such cases 
we have ahva^'s envied those manufacturers, for in our lengthy career in 
many cane sugar prockicing countries, we have nefer witnessed the act of 
juice extracted by powerful mills from ordin.iry sugar cane being filtered 
pTight away through cloth after having passed through a defecation process 
only. \Ve can fully believe that when the extraction at the mills is poor, 
so that only a little gummy matter from the cane fibre passes along with 
the Jliice, it may be possible to filter the juice in filtcr-jiresses of great 
capacity, but we should not like to take the responsibility for establishing 
a sugar factory and reiying upon the jiossibility of filtering all the juice 
without first subjiiding and decanting off the greatest part of the clarified 
juice, which niay1:hen jiass through some other filter, but not combined 
with the scums. • 

• • • 

The ncwj‘ plpspho-gelose ” process claims to clarify the juice ac- 
cording to the method just indicated, in such a way that the juice from the 
heatcrs*may be filtered at once through filter-presses and may be separated 
there into clarified juice and hard scum-cakes of about 50 per cent, 
moisture. The filtering surface required is reckoned to be 600 to 700 
square feet for juices from 85'^ to 95^^ purity and from 800 to 900 square 
fee^t for juices of 75^' to 80^ purity p^r 100 tons of cane crusheef per 
,24 hours. 

In some places this filtration has been performed without a hitch, 
thoujjfi we are not sure of its success with* every kind o| cane or with 
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every degree of extraction by the mills ; but perhaps we are too pessjpiistic 
on that point. 

At any rate, up to now the usual way of handling the juice coming 
from the heaters has l)een to allow it to subside either inVin uninterrupted 
operation or intermittently in subsiding tanks. The clear juice on being 
decanted or syphoned off is carried to the storage tank of the evaporators, 
on the way to which it either passes through a mechanical filter or through 
a sieve of finely-meshed bronze gauze. 

The muddy layer at the bottcyin of the tanks or drawn through the 
cocks of the continuous subsidence apparatus is steamed and pumped 
through filter-presses, in which the scums are pressed together in the form 
of hard cakes, while the juice is expressediand is united with the clarified 

juice in the storag^ tank of the eyajlbralors. 

• 

It is in most cases impos^ble to wash the scum-cakes in the filter- 
prefti ; while steaming them m order to recover as much of the juice 
contained in them is, iji general, also a failure with the scums obtained in 
the defecation process. The loss of sugar on 100 parts of scums is 
therefore rather considerable, but is fortunately counterbalanced by 
the fact that the amount of scums obtained on 100 parts of cane is 
relatively small. 

Details as to subsidence, decantation, treatment of the scums and 
filtration may be Jound in any text-book’ on cane sugar manufacture, 
and as there is nothing new in them in respect to t^ie speciality of white 
sugar manufacture, we think we are justified in referrmg our reac^ers to 
those works, .'ind so refrain from repeating the information here. 


^Cf. " J^ane Sugar and its Manufacture," by H. C. Prinsen Geerligs. ^ 
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CARBONATATION METHODS* 

All carbonatation methods of clarifying cane juice have the common 
principle of the addition of a large excess of lime to the juice and the 
neutralization of that excess by carbonic acid, the result being that the 
\\^iole volume of juice may be passed through filter-cloth without any 
subsidence. 

The methods of carbonatation may be divided into two categories,, viz., 
those in which the glucose is left intact as much as possilde, and those in 
which the total destruction of every tr^e of reducing sijfjfars in the juice 
IS effected. ^ 

'riie methods may also be divided into jingle and double carbonata- 
tion systems, according as the saturation with the gas is completed in oftc 
continuous operation or i^ split ii]) into two partial saturations, separated by 
the operation of filtering the scums formed durmg the first j)eriod. 


(A) Methods in which the Glucose is left intact 

as far as possible. 

• 

It is a well-kiKjwn fact that reducing sugars, glucose as well as fructose 
are ratlicr rapidly«tri.nsformed into organic acids under the influence o 
alkaline reagents and high temperatures. Lime will Jorm a great man} 
organic acid? on being Jieated with a solution contaii^ing reducing sugar: 
and will form liiTie-sfllts with those acids. ThC action is the more rapid 
the higher the temperature, while the character of the acids formed varie 
likewise with the temperature. At the ordinary temperature of tin 
atmosphere the action will be rather^slow, and colourless products will b( 
formed, such as saccharinic acid, lactic acid and the like. At tempera 
tures over 55'^^C, the reaction will be much more rapid, while a multitudi 
of dark-coloured products will be produceef, which cannot be precipitate' 
by the carbonic acid, and therefore \^ill remain in the juice, beings after 
wards broken up into simpler compounds, such as acetic and formic acids 
humin |i5bstances, carbonic acid, etc. 
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The inference from these observations is that if it be desirecl to keep 
the rcducinf? sugars in the juice as intact as possible, and to prevent any 
formation of lime-salts in general and of objectionable dark-coloured 
lime-salts in particular, the temperature of the jujce must be kept 
I law so long as the alkaline reaction is still a strong one, work at the sam§ 
tfme being accelerated so that the excess of lime does not act for too long 
a period on the glucose in the juice. 

Yet the limed juice should not be saturated at ordinary temperature, 
for in that case the absorption of carbojiic acid is only slow, while the 
prccijiitate formed in the cold hquid is much more difficult to filter than 
in hot working. In order to sav^e time and filtcr-])ress capacity in carbo- 
natation it is necessary to saturate at a somcw'hat elevated temperature, 
and in order to prevent too greatji decomposition of the reducing sugars 
with the formation of dark-coloured products, it is wise to heat to as low 
a temperature as possible, choosing the highest temperature which is still 
hgrmless, viz., that of 55^ C? 

'I'lie chief action of the lime on the colouring matter from the rind, 
tlie gums, and the albuminoids is again a preci])itating one, while 
the carbonic acid gas causes a precijutate with the lime, whjph 
envelops the floating impurities and forms so thick a layer of calcium 
carbonate that the slimy particles are incorporated among the hard 
granules, forming together a mass which is readily separated fi%m the 
juice by filtration through cloth in presses. The cakes formed there are 
so permeable, that they can be washed with ^-ater and exhausted by 
steam, so that the loss of sugar is only small. In fact, notwithstanding 
the large percentage of carbonatation scums per l(jb parts of dane, the 
sugar content in th| washed cakes is so small that the total loss of sugar 
is generally the saijie as that occurring in ^he defecation iftiid, which is 
richer in juice, but considerably less in quantity. 

t 

The only criterion of proper liming is the manner in whiefi the juice 
issues from the hi ter- presses. If it runs out freely, we might try tef 
decrease the lime and see whether tlie same effect is still produced with a 
smaller amount, while if it flows from the presses with some difficulty, 
it*is advisable to increase the^addition to the next lot of juice and* thus 
improve upon the earlier work. 

It is therefore evident that the amount of milk-of-lime cannot be 
stated once for all; it greatly depends on the purity of the juice*and its 
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contentsi of gummy and slimy matter. Within wide limits, however, we 
may give the quantity of milk-of-lime to be employed as 7 to 10 per 
cent, by volume of the juice using milk-of-lime having a density of 15® Be. 

• 

• Intermittent Carbonatation. The cane juice from the mills, after, 
having passed through the strainers which deprive it of the greater pc^t 
of the “ cush-cush,” is heated to about 55® C, and pumped into the car- 
bonatation vessels through an open gutter, into which is run the milk-of-lime 
S 4 ) that the juice is limed during its passage from the pump to the • 

carbonatators. • 

, • 

These last are iron tanks {Plate 2) sometimes open, and sometimes 
covered with an iron plate ])rovided with a lid, permitting samples of the 
contents to be taken from time to tim^and allowing enUance to the tank 
for cleaning it. A chimney carries ofl' the escaping gases, while a coil, into 
which steam may be admitted, can serve to heat the juice if necessary, 
and iron jierforated pipes in the form of a^coil or cross are jirovided Jor 
introducing the carbonic acid. A pipe of large diameter reaching to the 
bottom forms the inlet ff)r the limed juice, \\hile the saturated liquor with 
its precipitated calcium carbonate and im])Lirit:cs is discharged at the end 
of the ofieration by means of a valve at the lowest part of the inclined 
liottom of the tank. 

A* soon as the limed juice flows into the carbonatation tank, the 
carbonic acid supply is o])ened and the saturation starts at once. Care is 
taken to fill the tank on4y half full, for in the first stage of tlie saturation 
the carbonic acid, combines with lime and with sucrose to form a very 
viscous combinattoif, termed “hydro-sucro-carbonatc of lime” which offers 
such a resistance to the bubbles of carbonic acid as t% cause the formation 
of much fro^i, which fUls thft w'hole empty space left in the cai bonatation 
tank. Even if*the*i)recaution has been taken to fill the tank only half 
full, this frothing may be so violent that the mass would overflow the 
^tank if the4id were not well-closed, and sometimes 'would even rise into 
the chimney, causing the inner surface of the latter to be coated with 
cane juice and calcareous mud. At the same time the absorption of 
carbonic acid is very slow, so that much of the gas escapes unutilised 
through the viscous mass and up the chimney. After sometime, however, 
the gelatinous compound is graduaTly broken up, because an increased 
amount of the calcium hydrate is turned into the carbonize by combination 
with carbonic acid, the juice becomes more liquid, and the^carbonic acid 
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is again better utilized, until a moment arrives when the precipitate settles 
rapidly, and a sample taken from the tank separates into a bright coloured 
alkaline liquid, and a greyish-yellow, rapidly subsiding precipitate. 

Single Carbonatation. — Up to the stage reached here, the pro- 
'cedure is the same in both single and double carbonatation, but after thaf 
there is a difference. In single carbonatation the carbonic acid is admitted 
until a sample of the juice gives a laint pink reaction to phenolphthalein 
paper, after which the s.upply is slowly shut off, so that the juice becomes 
’ just neutral to the test paper. There is no fault in slightly over-carbonjf- 
tating the juice at first, because^ there is alwavs a danger of particles of 
unslakcd lime present in the milk-of-lifne gradually slaking and giving off 
free lime to the juice, causing an alkaline reaction, and leading to trouble in 
the filter-presses. It is therefore advisalfetle to allow the saturated juice to 
remain in the c*^rbonatation tank* for a few minutes after the point of 
neutrality has been reached. It is thVn tested anew' by means of phenol- 
plithalein paper, and if the coloration obtained by the juice is stronger 
than a very faint jiink tinge, the current of gas should be turned on till the 
dark pink reaction Iftis reverted to a very feebl*t one. In this case the 
lime is almost entirely saturated and the ideal degree of alkalinity is 
attained. The juice is heated by means of the steam coil to a temperature 
between 50^’ and 55^ C, and is filtered through presses without subsiding 
or decanting. 

Notwithstanding all efforts to have a milk-of-lime as fre^ from 
unslaked lumps as possible, and notwithstanding the precaution taken to 
leave the saturated juice standing a few minutes ‘lo allow' those lumps to 
be slaked and yield their lime, it is not impossible, that some calcium 
hydrate will still become dissolved during saturation finfl impart a rather 
strongly alkaline rellctioii to it. So long as the temperature is not over 

55^ C, this alkaline rfiaction wall do no harm whatever, but it wall certainly 

• • • 

darken the colour of the juicj by decomposing reducing sugars when the 
juice is heated before entering into the evaporators, and naturejly in the 
evaporators too. It is therefore wiser to transfer the filtered juice to a, 
sulphitation tank, in which it is brought into contact with sulphur fumes 
wdnch neutralize the last traces of alkaline reaction and communicate an 
acid reaction ; this is, in the opinion of many sugar manufacturers, a 

favourable condition for the manufacture of white sugar. 

« • • 

\\^e use here the term “ alkaline reaction ” and not “ lime ” because 
there wi’’ always be some alkaline reaction in carbonatated juic^., which 
is due to potash and c^not therefore be neutralized by carbonffc acij 




T’ne n\ 5 ir^lit-liand me- the first raibonatatinn, and the three left-hand ones for tlie second 
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unless orer-carbonatalion has taken place and potassium bicarbonate has 
been formed. As, however, this combination is again broken up by 
heating, the alkaline reactTon of the potassium carbonate will reappear 

and do its detrimeijtal work at the high temperature. 

• 

* Cane juice always contains some potash combined with acids capable* 
of giving insoluble calcium salts, among ■which phosphoric acid isfoiem*st 
and perhaps also sulphuric acid, as the juice will contain potassium 
hydrogen phosphate and potassium sulphate. Lime combines ■with those 
acids and liberates the potash. This alkaline body remains in the juice with ^ 
the large amount of lime added during the process, but after saturation 
the latter is thrown down by the Arbonic acid, while the potash remains 
in the caustic state as long as there is any free lime left. As soon as the 
last portions of free lime have lieen neutralized, there are present in the 
licjuid both lime-jalts and potash, whtch latter becorrfis potassium car- 
bonate and keeps tlie juice alkalinc*so long as it is ncrt c^er-carbonatated. 

It is therefore not only the unslakecf lime which afterw^ards q^ay 

render the juice alkaline again, but it may also be the potassium 

• • 

bicarbonate, which is broken up into carbonic acid and jxitassium 
carbonate, and accounts for the return of the alkaline reaction. 

Both are to be avoided, and this is best done by allowing the filtered 
juice, as it comes from the filters in a hike-warm condition, to pass through 
a continuous sulphitation tank, just as has been described on page 15. 
The juice flows into the tank and sulphur fumes are admitted at the same 
time, -while a test-cock •placed in the wall of the tank a few inches belo\v 
the juice level permits the taking of samples in order to test the degree of 
acidity*of the jutceft 

It is nqjl feasible to use litmus or phenolphthaleifl paper here, as, first 
of all, the atni^spl^pre* is too much charged ^^ith adSd fumes to keep the 
paper in good condition, and furthermore many manufacturers desire to 
give the* juice a fixed degree of acidity, so that a chemical analysis is 
necessary to estimate the proper acidity. 

The sulphitation should be conducted so far that the juice is neutral 
to litmus paper, in which case it is in reality acid, for when it is titrated 
with N/«100 potassium hydroxide solutten it will need an appreciable 
number of c.c. of the standard solution to make it neutral to^phenol- 
phthalein as an iiidicator. This phenomenon is due to the fact that, after 
sulphj|ation, all the potassium sulphite and §ome of the calcium sulphite 
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are dissolved, and produce a rather strong alkaline reaction to litrftus, but 
are neutral to phcnolphthalein. When comijlete neutrality to phenol- 
phthalein is reached yet more sulphurous acid is admitted, the acid reaction 
of that body to litmus will neutralize the alkaline reaction of the salts, so 
• that a moniept comes when the liquid is neutral to litmus, but is in reality* 
afid. 'I'h is point is the very one which is most suihU:)le for the manufacture 
of white sugar, for then the reaction is not too acid to cause inversion 
during heating. We therefore sulphite the juice till complete neutrality 
» towards litmus, but, as mentioned above, the exact point of this neutrality 
cannot be ascertained in the vicinity of the tanks or sometimes in bad 
light, so we asc ertain once for all with mhat real acidity this point coincides, 
and next sulphite till we have reached that point, in the manner discussed 
in Part III. 

9 

Double Carbonatation. — It has been observed that when the limed 
juice IS treated ^itli carbonic acid till a neutral reaction occurs, some 
imjiurities which had been thfow n down by the lime, and were insoluble in 
the alkaline juice, are redissolved in the juice from which they had been 
removed in the first instance. This phenomenon* is clearly shown by the 
aspect of the precipitate, which in the alkaline state, at the moment of its 
rapid settling, is gelatinous and \ellowish, but becomes grey and granular, 
as soon as the point of neutrality is attained, while dark-coloured bodies 
are dissolved from the scums and pass into the juice. ^ 

Many manufacturers therefore prefer first to filter the great bulk of 
the precipitate in a still alkaline state and remoj’c the last parts of the 
lime in a second carbonatation tank, so as to make^the juice neutral 
without any risk of dissolving already precijiitated* wnpurities,* which 
process bears the name of Double Carhoiiaiation. At the same time the 
danger of contamination of the clarified juictiby paiticles of lime slaking 
subsequently is totally avoided. Even if an inferior )tind»of niilk-of-linie 
has been used, containing a Targe portion of grit and hard lumps which 
will slake after saturation and pass into the juice, these only yicrease the 
alkaline reaction of the filtered iuice.^ But this is, at any rate, entirely 
done away with in the usual course of the second carbonatation. 

^ Especially in those days before the second saturation with sulphivous 
acid had been thought of, double carbonatation had for^the last name^ 
reason St distinct advantage over the former process, though this has now 
decreased to som® extent ; but since the first reason has lost noqp of its 
significance dyuble carbonatfition still finds inanv adherent«. 
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Tl:^ limed juice is treated exactly as has been described on page 29, 
and is carbonatated until a sample of the juice poured into a cylinder glas^ 
rapidly separates into a brilliant layer of juice and a rapidly settling 
precipitate. It is advisable to have a row of such glasses and occasionally 
fill one with a sample from the tank in order to judge of the precipitation. 

This rapid precipitation occurs as soon as the alkalinity of the juice 
has come down to about 500 mgrms. of lime per litre of juice ; but as 
the proper point miglit be exceeded, in general an alkalinity of 400 mgrms. 
erf calcium oxide (CaO) per litre is met with in practical working. At that 
point the juice, which h 4 s a temperatur^e of about 55 C or has been 
warmed up to that degree, is discharged into a storage tank and then 


filtered in presses. 

The alkaline juice coming fft)m these is pumped for the second car- 
bonatation into tanks which differ in construction fiom those for the first 

* carbonatation. ‘ Trfiey are not cov- 



ered,# as the juice does not froth 
and for that same reason they may 
be filled to thef brim. A coil or cross 
distribu.or for the introduction of 
carbon iC acid reaches to the bot- 
tom, while the contents may be 
warmed by means of a steam coil 
or a Witkowilz heating apparatus. 
The use of the last-mentioned ap- 
paratus is to be preferred over that 
of a coil, since the juice has to be 
heated from 50^’ to about 100® C 
w'ithin a short rfime and therefore 
the WitkowiU heater (Fig. 4) is 


Fptt, 4.* 


better suited to the task because 


Witkowilz Heater. 


of its large heating surface. 


Sometimes a very small amount of milk-of-Iime is added to the juice, 
and sometimes this is omitted. Nex* the carbonic acid supply is turned 
on and steam is admitted into the heating apjiaratus or into the coils, sc 
that the juice becomes simultaneously hot and almost neutral. • 

9 n 

The carbonatation is continued till the iuice only gives a faint pink 
cofqration to phenolphthalein paper and immediately afterward^ it is 
discharged from the tank into a storage tank, from which it is passed 
through ^Tter- presses. 
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The juice coming? from these, owing to the high temperature which 
it possesses, cannot contain any bicarbonate ; yet it may still have an 
alkaline reaction as a consequence of its containing potassium carbonate, 
just as has been shown on page 31. In order to mal^e the juice neutral 
^ or even acidf it can be passed through an apparatus for continuous sulphi^- 
tStion where it is sulphited exactly in the same wa^ as was discussed under 
the heading “ single carbonatation.” 

The time necessary for the saturation of the lime in .the tanks for 
single carbonatation, or in those of the first stage of double carbonatatian, 
depends on the amount of limc^ on the carbonic acid content of the gas, 
on the shape of the tanks and also orf the character of the juice, so that 
no fixed rules can be given as to the duration of “gassing.” When 
calculating the carbonatation capacity one is, however, justified in 
allowing 25 minutes for carbonatation up to the settling point, the time 
required for filing and emptying included, so that the volume of these 
tanks (viz., those for sir^jle carbonatation and those for the first 
saturation in the double process) must be equivalent to the amount of 
juice produced in hyjf an hour’s time. The second carbonatation only 
recpiires a (luarter of an hour, also inclusive of filling and emptying, so 
that the capacity of the tanks for the second carbonatation need only be 
half that of those for the first one. In tins case it should be understood 
that by “capacity” is meant the actual working capacity and not the 
total capacity. This makes no difference for the second carboy.atation, 
in which the total volume of the tanks may be utilized, but in the first 
carbonatation it must he remembered that the tanks are only half filled, 
so that the total space that is actually used and that required on account 
of froth must be taken as equivalent to the amount, of jii’cc' extracted 
per hour. , 

Sometimes the juice of canes from ‘certain fields, especially those 
having a soil rich in humus or heavily manured, or juice fi-om fallen or from 
immature canes, containing an enormous amount of albuminoid matter, 
can become so thick and froth so violently that saturation is seriously 
protracted. In such cases the greater part of the carbonic acid passes 
unutilized through the liquid in large bubbles, a feature which prolongs 
the saturation time to twice or thrice its ordinary duration. Little can be 
done to prevent this excessive foaming, though theoretically ft might be 
committed by an increased addition of lime. The usual expedients 
resorted to in the factory to eliminate the froth, namely, pouring a little 
oil on top of it or beatin^it down by means of a jet of steam\blown on 
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its surface, are quite insufficient to keep that heavy foam within its 
limits? while the resort to heavy liming, which might combat the evil 
is out of question in afi practical way, because the cost is too high. 
Moreover, the saturation of the excess of lime requires extra time, while 

finally the larger^ amount of press-cake involves a larger loss of sucrose 

• . • * 

m it. • 

The best way of treating such refractory juices is when crushing to 
mix the cane which yields them with cane from other normal fields and 
^thereby diminish the influence of the impurities in the troublesome juice. ^ 

Dc Haan's Modification.^ — The tiresome loss of time, of carbonic 
acid, and of space, induced de Haah to modify the method of adding the lime 
to the juice. Instead of adding all of it at once and having a strongly 
alkaline juice to saturate to a sightly alkaline reaction, in course of which 
the gelatinous body is formed, de Haaft adds the lime and the carbonic acid 
during the whole run of the satufation, so that tiie alkaline reaction re- 
mains constantly slight, and the objectionajjile gelatinous compound is not 
formed at all. Hence the frothing period is avoided ; the slow absorption 
of the carbonic acid is* not experienced ; loss of that acid does not take 
place; and the whole of the capacity ^^f the carbonatation tank is utilized. 

After passing tlie raw juice through juice-heaters until it reaches a 
temperature of 55'^-60'^C, it is run into the carbonatation tank, and as 
soon as the latter is filled, a certain volume of milk-of-lime at 20® Be is 
run in slowly, the gas being then turned on. Through a test-cock small 
amounts of the contents of the tank are continuously drawn off, and tested 
with a titrated paper” of an alkalinity of 20 mgrms. of lime (CaO) per litre, 
so that when this^ special paper gives a neutral indication, it means that 
the alkaiiiiuy mehtibned has been reached, though ordinary phenolphthalein 
paper will, of course, be coloured strongly red. This indication being 
obtained, more milk is run in* and “gassing” continued, always keeping the 
alkalinity of tlTe juice neutral to the special paper. The workman has 
therefor^ only to regulate the flow of the milk-of-lime according to the 
indication ^f his test-paper, while the current of gas is kept on con- 
tinuously. When the total amouiA of milk-of-lime found to be necessary 
has been added to the juice, the operation is finished by allowing the gas 
stilly to pass in till the juice is neutral to the ordinary phenolphth^Jein 
• 

^Archuf voor de Suikeriiulustrie in Nederlanduhe-Itidte, 1913, 1541; International Sugar 
Journal, 1914, 131, 438. ^ 

2 Paper soaked in a solution ‘'f nli#»nnlrkViiV»alAm nnH nYalir arid of a certain 
xoncei^ation and dried. 
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paper, after which it is treated just as has been described before in 
discussing the ordinary carbonatation methods. 

It was found that by this modification the form of the calcium 
carbonate is more crystalline than in the usual process, .whereby a better 
filtration is obtained and less milk-of-lime required to produce a readily^ 
filtering precipitate, while the purification of the juice is better, owing to 
the better preservation of the reducing sugars as a consequence of the 
slightly alkaline reaction. 

' The great advantage, however, is the avoiding of the frothing period,*^' 
by which tank space and time are saved, so that the capacity of the 
carbonatation tanks may safely be half that of those used in the older 
process. 

Weinrich’s Process.^ — Weinrich has* patented a process in which the 
cane juice is submitted not only to double carbonatation, but is enriched 
with sugar from former operations which has been separated from the 
molasses in the after-products/ 

To tins end the second and third sugars of the factory or, if it is 
desired, also raw first sugar is mixed with raw cane*^ juice, in a suitable hori- 
zontal mixer, into a magma. Neither the mill juice nor the sugar should 
be heated previously, so that the temperature of the mixture does not 
exceed say 30'^ C. This magma is run continuously from the horizontal 
mixer into a vertical one, provided with agitators. This mixer bears at 
the bottom a wide goose-neck pipe, which has a height of about 3 ft. to 
provide for a continuous outflow, regulated by the inflow of the magma. 
To the magma is added continuously through a sefeen or sieve a certain 
amount of powdered quicklime, the quantity of which varies according to 
the amount and quality of the juice and the raw sugar. If, for instance, 
1000 tons of cane arfe crushed in 24 hours and 100 tons of sugar mixed 
with the juice, the totkl amount of lime-powder to be used should be from 

’ ‘ c 

14 to 20 tons. This amount of lime when added to the magma will give 
it a whitish colour, and turn it into a rather stiff mass. Owkng to the 
small amount of water, it will slake very slowly, so that the* mass will , 
still contain some unslaked lime when l5^eing pressed out of the goose-neck 
pipe, which will take place 15 to 20 minutes after it first enters into the 
mixsr. Through the action of the slowly slaking lime, the temperature of 
the mass will be raised during this time to 45” or 50” C, ^hus remaining 
below tliat of the destructive action of lime on glucose. 


U.S. Patent. 1.084.771, January 20, 1914. 
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llie mass, treated as above, is run continuously into a series of 
carbonatation tanks prowded with stirrers, which tanks have been 
previously filled about 4 ft. high with raw juice, having a temperature of 
about 35^' C. As. soon as the mass begins to drop into the raw juice, the 
•stirrers are set in motion and the introduction of the magifia is stopijed* 
after a layer 1 J to li ft. deep has entered, raising the level to 5i to 54 ft. 
As soon as the desired quantity of the mass has been mixed with the 
juice or a few minutes before, carbonic acid is pumped into it till 
a sample of the same taken settles rapidly ; and after this the juice is* 
treated in the ordinary way by the double carbonatation process. The 
density of the juice enriched by tlie sugar will be 25^ to 30^" Brix. 

Simultaneous Saturation •with Carbonic and Sulphurous Acids.— 

Calcium sulphite crystallizes m a cq^irser form than the carbonate and, 
therefore, it has been tried with success to replace part of the calcium 
carbonate in the precipitate by sulphite, thereby lendering the scums 
more easily filtered and permitting a decrease m the amount of Ihne. 
This may be done by jntroducmg some sulphurous acid fumes into the 
carbonatation tank along with the large amount of carbonic acid. It is, 
howexer, understood that this modification may only be used so long as 
the juice is still alkaline and on lu) account may it be continued with a 
neutral juice which at th(5 same time contains the jireciiiitated carbonate. 

When using it in the double carbonatation ))rocess, the sulphurous 
acid sliould be jiassed m with the carbonic acid and turned ofT together 
with the latter, as soon as the precipitate settles well and while the liquid 

IS still, alkaline. # 

• • 

When applying it m single carbonatation, ihe su^:>ply of the sulphurous 
acid shoLilcP be shut off the jiionient the juice settles rapidly and is still 
alkaline. No #;ulphurous acid should be appWed after that stage, but the 
saturation should be completed by means 6f carbonic acid, wdiile finally 
the last fr^ipcs of alkaline reaction may be removed by suljihurous acid 
after the precipitated calcium carbonate has been filtered off. 

It is evident that if one continues the supply of sulphurous acid to the 
muj^dy juice till a neutral reaction is obtained, then the sulphurous acid 
would attack ^le carbonate, liberate carbonic acid, and be completely 
wasted without any compensating advantages whatever. 

Centinuous.Carbonatation.—Instead of treating every tankful of 
^uice Separately, attempts have beei^ made to, saturate l^ie limed juice 
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The clear juice from the second presses is evaporated to al^out 65 
per cent, of solids, sulphited to slight alkalinity or neutrality, again 
filtered through presses dressed with the same* material as the thin-juice 
presses, and Ihe resulting syrup, which is clear, brilliant and rather free 
from colour, is ready to be boiled for a strike of white sugar. 

i t 

^ We see at once that the small differences in the carbonatation and 
sulphitation of the juice in Battelle’s process are an outcome of the fact 
that the glucose has been destroyed to begin with, so that heating in an 
, alkaline state later on cannot do any harm. * 

Tn the processes described alxwe, care must be taken not to heat the 
alkaline juice for fear of coloration, and that is why the juices arc kept 
cold or rather lukewarm so long as they are alkaline. 'I'hey are filtered 
cold after the first carbonatation, and the Ife traces of alkalinity sulphited 
out before evaporating or the juicS even kept slightly acid, all for the 
same reason. Ah m Battelle’s ])rocess the glucose is destroyed at the 
commencement, it is (iiiitc ^ immaterial whether it be heated and 
evaporated with a faint alkaline reaction, since sucrose in that case is not 
attacked at all, as is •known from the experience of the beet sugar 
industry. In fact, the clarification by Battelle’s process has, practically 
speaking, turned the cane juice into beet juice. 

The great difference as compared with the older methods is that in 
their case every prec'aution is taken to keep the gluc'ose intact, and ij. it is 
necessary to have the juice alkaline, the temperature is maintained so low 
that the formation of coloured decomposition products is avoided as far as 
possible. 

The result howawer of Battelle’s experiments is thht^only m ease 
of the incom])lete destruction of glucose by lime at high teinj^eratures 
will the saturated jume contain in solution the dark-(:olouredt> lime-salts 
whereas if there is an excess of lime and the boiling cs pursued so Ion? 
that all the glucose has been attacked, the greater i)art of the lime-salt* 
and in fact all the coloured ones will be precipitated durinj^ *lhe firsi 
carbonatation, thus leaving a colourless and glucose-free juice flowing on 
of the filters from the first saturation, w*hich may be treated and exhaustec 
in just the same way as with beet juice. 

*We must confess that this bold way of doing away with the^glucosi 
in the jui|;e has impressed us very mucB, after our long experience with cpk 
carbonatation and with the trouble encountered in the factory if, perchance 
the temperaure in the carbonatation tanks had risen dver 60"^ C^for i 
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not tc^ brief period. After having seen, however, the almost colourless 
juice quite free from glucose obtained by boiling cane juice with an 
excess of lime and saturating it to an alkalinity of about 500 rngrms. 
of CaO per litre, we were convinced c'f the possibility of obtaining a 
.clarified juice which would be at the same time neutral, colourless, and 
free from glucose. * 

The principal point is that the excess of lime must be considerable 
and the boiling be continued long enough to have all the glucose 
•decomposed. The amount of^linie greatly depends on tlie percentage of 
glucose in the juice and may vary between T5 and 3'5 per cent, of the 
weight of juice. As an indisp*ensal)le factor with this method is the 
extraction of the molasses by Steffen’s process, in which sucrose is 
precipitated from the dilute ifiolasses solution in the form of calcium 
saccharate, there is always a good pdltion of tha^ material m the factory, 
which is used instead of quicklime*. ■ « 

As soon as the saccharate comes kUo the juice, it is hrokejj up 
into sucrose, which unites with that amount already present, and also into 
lime, which at the liigh* temperature attacks the fflucose and also throws 
down all such impurities from the juice as .nay be precipitable bv that 
reagent. 

The raw juice is strained, then limed in a receiving tank with 
only^so much lime as will exactly neutralize the acid reaction, after which 
it passes through a juice-heater or a Demmg siqierheater, and is run into 
the carbonatation tanks to be mixed with the necessary amount of calcium 
saccharate from small tanks above each carbonatator. After having been 
expDs^l^ to the Ifl^h tem])crature for a sufiicient time to break up the 
glucose, the saturation is started as indicated. • 


(C) Separation of the Clarified Juice 
and the Scums. 

The carbonatation methods ^re characterized by the fact that all 
the juice is filtered through cloth without subsiding or decanting, so that all 
Boating impurities are withheld by the filtering material and ar^ not 
dragged* along^whth that part of the liqiud which is only syphoned off and 
is sent to the evaporators without any filtration at all, or wRich may 
undergo some filtration through mechanical filters, neii'er with complete 
succe#s. 
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The filters used for separating the scums from the saturated catbona- 
tation juices are either Bceg, Kroog, Kelly or so^jie other system, while the 
cakes are usually so well permeable, that a thorough washing is possible, 
the sugar content of the washed cakes being reduced to q very satisfactory 
dejjree. • * 

As we have showed before, this desirable result can only be 

obtained if the cakes are pressed dry in the presses, and whether this 

can be done depends entirely on the work of the sugar-house. If the 
• * 
amount of lime has been deficient, it is stjen that the precipitate does 

not become firm enough, and that* is wh^ the tempering of the juice with 

lime has to be regulated according to the velocity with which the juice 

leaves the filter- presses. 

« 

If by some inadvertence, a cjifbonatation tank is discharged before 
the rapid settleiiKjnt of the scums begins, it is obvious that also in this 
case a bad filtration w'ill follow', since then the gelatinous hydro-sucro- 
carlionate of lime will not have been completely decomposed, through 
w'hich fault in the wor^ not only is the flow' of th|; juice hampered and a 
too large amount of juice left m the scums, but, also, no inconsiderable 
(luantities of sucrose enter into the insoluble compound and therefore 
add to the total loss of sugar. If however the amount of lime is well 
chosen, the saturation conducted to the proper point, the pressure of the 
pump strong and especially regular enough, and the cloths clean without 
being incruslated w'itli dirt from former operations, one may be certain 
not only of a good filtration but also of a presq-cake capable of being 
exhausted as far as desired. 

It must not be forgotten that the recovery of the* sugAi irom the 
scum-cakes requires ^he use of w'ater Avhich has to be evaporated again 
and theieby may butden too much the evaporating capacity. It is 
therefore wise to restrict the w’ashing to such an extent that the expense 
and trouble of evaporating the w'ash-waters is not greater than ^he price 
of the sugar recovered. ‘ 

In order to avoid the accumulation of too large amounts of water to 
be evaporated, the washing of the scums in the press is done on a rational 
basis in many factories by only* adding the first denser sweet -tj^ater^ to 
the ]n\c% and using the later and mori dilute washings ffir the washing 
of the next press. To this end the presses are washed first with the 
dilute W'ash-waters from a former operation and the juke coming out is 
added to the efarified jui(*s so long as it has a content of 4^ Brix or overt 
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Next fhe press is washed with fresh water till the juice has a density of 
1° to 2'' Brix, then the lateer is run into a tank, from whence the water is 
taken with which to wash the new presses. In this way the cakes are 
sweetened off to a small percentage of sugar and yet the dilution which 
the juice undergoes is not a serious one. 

In some factories the scums are taken from the first carbonatation 
presses without washing them, after which they are transferred into a 
revolving drum and therein mixed with water until they are made into a^ 
thin paste. This is filtered ^in a second set of filter-presses and the 
sweet-water used for the macer^Uion of the bagasse in the mills. The 
scum remaining in the presses is discarded from the factory as exhausted. 

The foregoing discussion Rnly relates to the scums filtered from the 
single carbonatation, and from thos# of the first carbonatation in the 
double process, but has no bearing'on the filtration of liie juice from the 
second carbonatation nor from the sulphurous arid saturation after the 
carbonatation ])rocess. The scums arising therefrom are so insignificant 
that the filters may rftn hours at a stretch witl^out any necessity for 
changing the cloths, and then it is sufiicient iO wash the same a little in 
the press to have the loss of sugar reduced to a minimum. The loss on 
filtration lies with the heavy scums and should be well controlled there, 
while it IS comimratively harmless in the filtration of the second carbona- 
tation juice. 




Fig. % 
Char Filters. 


The%e may be applieid to the clarified juice, to the syrup, to dhe 
massecuito ^r eviin to the molasses, and they will be considered here 
according to the stage at whi»h they are used. 
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(A) Mcthods^for the further Purification 
of the Clarified Juice. 


Animal Charcoal or Bone Black,— Aninfal 

diarcoal or bone black is an excellent absorbent 
of colouring and gummy matters, which are 
both condensed in its pores and thereby removed 
from *the juice. Although it might be possible 
to ap])ly<inimal charcoal to the raw juice, from 
a practical stand])oint it is indis- 
y— r.-.-.:.— pensablo to use it only for the 

" » juice which has been clarified 

• beforehand iiS kxr as possible, and 
is deprived of all floating particles, which might 
choke its pores and render it inactive a 15ng 
^time before its real ab^sorptive power was 
exhausted. 

Animal charcoal is used in the form of 
coarse pieces free from dust, whu h are jiacked 
in large iron cylinders (I'lg. b and 7) jirovided 
n I V with a ])erforatod false bottom. Tlie hot 

■■ ^ clanlied juice is jHiured over the char, and 

tiickles through it, losing its colouring matter 
^ Fh;. 7 ^ sQinc of its odour, while its soluble sul- 

Section of Cliar Filter. pliates are for the grefiter ]iart transformed into 

• solgjile calcium sulphate. The decolorized juice 

runs from a co^k eft the bottom of the char ristern, and is sent at once 
to the eva])orators. 



(iradually the anim.al charcoal over which the coloured juice has 
passed for a long time becomes saturated with the colouring matter and 
other impurities and is incapable of absorbing more, and so a revivify mg 
process is applied to render it active agai*. 1 o this end the char in the 
cisterns is Wtashed with water till the density reaches Bri», while 

the wash-waters are collected with the juice. After t^iat, it is washec 
further^and the laSt washings discarded. 
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After this operation it is taken out of the cisterns and boiled with a 
solution of sodium carbonate which dissolves any colouring anS slimy 
matter present and transforms the calcium sulpkate into calcium carbonate. 
It is washed again (Fig. 8), and then treated with a rather dilute solution 
of hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the calcium carbonate as calcium 
^cl^oride. I'lTis treatment with hydrochloric acid has to be done very 
carefully, and certainly not more of the acid should be employed than is 
strictly necessary to re-dissolve the calcium carbonate formed from the 



Fig 8 


Charcoal Washer‘s 


gypsum. In its natural state animal charcoal contains 
carbonate which should be preserved, since it is an indispensable con- 
stituent for the action on colouring matter. If, therefore, by too copious < 
a use of hydrochloric acid all the calcium carbonate be dissolved, the 
revivified product would not serve the purpose so well as it would have 

do»e if some calcium carbonate had been left in it. • 

• • 

Tl^^ purified material is washed %^ith water from the%ot-well till the 
calcium chloride has been removed, afterwards being conducted to a 
dryer in the form of a cascade or trip, and heated by the flue gases of the 
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calcination oven. It is next passed into this calcination oven (Fig, 9), and 
h6ated by a coke fire in absence of air to a certain temperature, being 



Fig. 91 

Char Kevivificatioft Kilns (Knd Elevation), 
discharged after a certain time through refrigeratj^on tubes shut by 
automatic valves which allow the revivified and cooled char to be with- 

1 A 
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drawn from time to time without admitting air into the oven. .White 
spots on the char may show that notwithstanding the precautions taken 
air has entered the hot oven through leaks in tfie ironwork, which defect 
must therefore be remedied. 

• 

• The revivified animal charcoal is sieved in order to remove the* 
dust, after which it may be used again, although it has not its full 
decolorizing power, whicli now may be reckoned to be three-quarters 
of what it originally was. 

The amount of char necessary for the decolorization of juice depends 
largely on its quality and on that of th|i juice, but if its weight be made 
up with fresh material so that the quality remains pretty well the same, 
we may take the quantity required to be 2^ per cent, of the weight of the 
sugar exfiected from the juice. ^ 

Decolorizing Carbons: “Eponit,” “Norit,” Noir epurCi etc.— 

The decolorizing material in animal charcoal is chiefly the carbon which 
it contains, although, as has been mentioned before, the inorganic con- 
stituents are not witho^it some action. As the an^ount of carbon in the 
animal charcoal only amounts to about 12 per cent., it is obvious that the 
same decolorizing effect could be obtained with a much smaller amount of 
some material principally consisting of carbon. Further, the revivification 
of the char is a tedious operation, especially as the drying and calcination 
require much time, attention and fuel, while, finally, its use is a hindrance 
to the sale of sugar thereby decolorized, if it is intended for the Indian 
market because of the religious prejudices of the IJindoos. 

For these three reasons the use has been recomnu^nded of prepara- 
tions of vegetable or mineral origin, having a high carbon content, and 
being either so cheap that revivification is unnecessary or ej.se capable 
of revivification withdlit bejng dried or carbonized. .Among the many 
decolorizing powders and preparations we might call attention to 
“Eponit,” “Norit” and Noir epure, which are all highly carbo«aceous, 
very finely powdered preparations, the origin and manufacture of which 
are kept strictly secret by the patentees.* Strohmer’ describes experiments 
made with “ Eponit ” in the decolorization of refinery liquors (clairces) 
upoi^ which he found decolorizing carbon to exert a much stronger 
decolorizing power than animal charco^^, but since that puWication sugai; 
literature*has contained little on this subject. Dr. Wijiiberg has taken 

^(Jsterr.-Ungar, Zei^sch, Zuckerind., 1910, G87. • 
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out patents* for the decolorization of cane juice with these kinds of 
decolorizing carbons, and ^chiefly for the revivification of the rather 
expensive material, from which patents we quote the following 
particulars : 

The cane juice clarified in the usual way with lime is saturated witjji 
sulphurous acid until 100 c.c. of the juice require 10 c.c. of N/lOO alkali 
for neutralization to phenolphthalein. To this juice is added from 0-3 
to 0*5 per cent, of decolorizing carbon, after which the mixture is boiled 
or heated by perforated steam* coils for a quarter of an hour. The 
juice is now filtered in a filter-press, by which operation a colourless 
liquid is obtained, which is sent to the evaporators. 

The decolorizing carbon is*taken from the filter-press and boiled 
with a solution of sodium carbonate or bicarbonate or of caustic soda, 
the concentration of which is 10 per cent., but may be stronger or 
weaker. The liquid is filtered again and the carbon in the press washed 
first with water, next with a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid to 
eliminate the last traces^ of alkali, and finally with^ water again till the 
washing water has only a neutral or faintly acid reaction. The carbon 
remaining in the press after that treatment ‘s immediately ready to be 
added again to a fresh portion of the sulphited clarified juice which is to 
be decolorized. 

Sometimes the finely divided carbon passes through the filter-cloth 
with the curn nt of juice, and has the disadvantage of causing a trouble- 
some dark-coloured haztf. This may be avoided by mixing the carbon 
beforehand with kieselguhr (infusorial earth) or other substance of a 
similar naiUiCf If 'one fears to contaminate the carbon with the 
kieselguhr. the latter may also be mixed separately with the already 

decolorized juice and filtered through a mechanical filter. 

• • • 

According to the patents, the very fine carbon is mixed with water 
or cane jiifce^ to a homogenous thin paste, which is carried by a screw 
•conveyor to large mixers from which it is added to the slightly acid 
cane juice. The mixture thus obtained flows into a receiving tank, 
from whence it is pumped through juice-heaters into a storage tank, 
and there ^kept hot till it is pumped through the filter-presses. Tlfe 
residue remaining behind in the presses is discharged into a guttei^ from 


1 United Kingdr mVatents, No. 11,860, of May 18tlL 1912 ; No. 21,204, of Sept. 26th 
19il. International Sugar Journal, 1912, 720., 
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which an Archimeclian screw propels it into a vessel where it is boiled 
with soda solution. Filtration through pre^sses follows, in which the 
carbon is washed with water, with acid, and with water again, and finally 

is discharged in the first-mentioned mixer to start its journey anew. 

« 

^ The inventor claims that his carbon, “ Norit,” may be revivified ftn 
unlimited number of times, and that it is only necessary to add new 
carbon in order to make up that portion which is lost during filtration in 
order to continue to work indefinitely. 

c 

The process has been tried a few times, w hen it appeared that the 
absorbent really collected so many slimy substances from the juice 
together with the colouring matter that the juice could be filtered 
through cloth. As yet, the process hac not been applied in the regulai 
work of a factory wdiere pow'erfpl mills extract the juice from the cane : 
but it will, we understand, be giyen a trial in 1915 in Java. 


(B) Methods for the Clarification of the Syrup. 

During evaporation almost every cane juice, even that wdiich had been 
filtered through cloth in presses after having been clarified by the carbon- 
atation process or by animal charcoal, assumes again some turbidity, while 
in general the colour is darker than can be ascribed to the concentration 
alone. When comparing a syrup after its dilutrion to the density of the 
thin-juice with the same thin-juicc from wdiich it ori^^inated, the colour of 
the former will always be found to be somewhat davkfcr afra consequence 
of the overheating, and caramelization of some of its constituents at the 

c 

elevated temperature. At the same timef, constituents w'hich had beer 
dissolved in the great bulk of thin-juice at the high temperature of the 
clarification process may crystallize out for three reasons ; firstly, because 
of the diminished quantity of the solvent (in this case wal?er) which has 
been evaporated ; in the second pla<te, because of many lime-salts being 
more soluble in weak than in concentrated sugar solutions ; and in the 
^hird place, because the temperature in the last vessel of the evaporating 
plant is much lower than in the clarifiers or in the filters, scf that manj 
bodid^ also find an opportunity of crystallizing out. Most of those 
imimritie'i deposit on the tubes of the evaporators, but a good part remains 
in the syrup, making it tuebid. 
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Syrup from carbonatated juices, or in general from every juice which 
has been filtered through cbth during the clarification of the cane juice, 
may be filtered again through mechanical filters or through filter-presses 
dressed with cloth ; but syrups from juices which in their dilute state have 
b^n syphoned off without having passed through filter-cloth cKinnot be so 
treated. * 

It is clear that one of the first requirements for a syrup intended to 
yield white sugar is that it should be clear and free from floating i)ar- 
ticles which might form a nucleuitfor the crystals or might crystallize with 
the sugar, giving it a dark tinge. This recfuirement is as necessary as a 
light colour, and perhaps it is the more important of the two, and therefore 
much care ought to be taken to Jree the syrup entirely from insoluble 
impurities. Those juices which, owing to their content of gummy matter, 
cannot be filtered through cloth should be allowed U subside* just in the 
same manner as was shown in the descrijition of the defecation process. 
The syrup coming from the evaporators is foiled in an eliminating pan 
and run into settling tanks where the impurities subside and the clear 
supernatant syrup is decanted off. The scums are pumped to receivers 
for the raw juice which has passed througli die measuring tanks, thus 
undergoing again the whole course of clarification ; while the clear decanted 
or filtered syrup may still be clarified, decolorized or bleached by one of 
the foll(^wing methods for the further treatment of the syrup. 

Filtration over Animal Charcoal. — The syrup which either by fil- 
tration or by decantation has been deprived of its floating impurities is run 
into the char cisterns described when dealing with animal charcoal 
filtration ot Lhc’4hiiT-juice (page 45). The best and most economical way 
of employing the char is to use the filters filled with #he fresh material 
first for the syrup and afterwards for the clarified thin*juice, and this for 
two reasons ; firsC to gi\'e the thick-juice the advantage of the most active 
material ; and next, to saturate the exhausted char with the most diluted 
juice and thereby save w^ash -water at the revivification stage. The 
amount of char for the decolorization^of syrup is about 5 per cent, of the 
weight of sugar to be expected. 


has been observed that the most favourable density of the syrup lies b^ween 
26*^ and 28‘^ B6. measured hot. If the density is higher the subsidence is too slow and 
too difficult, while at a low density the scums settle rapidly as far as they are formed 
but the quantity separating from the juice is too small, so that Ae purification is 
incomplete# 
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Sulphitation of the Syrup. — Whereas animal charcoal •actually 
removes the colouring matter of the syjup, sulphurous acid only 
bleaches it temporarily, but at the same time it reduces the ferric salts 
in the juices and syrups to ferrous salts which are colourless and do 
not crystallize together with the sugar in an acid syrup, so that a syrup 
sulphited to a rather considerable acid reaction will yield on further 
concentration white crystals which after having been washed will remain 
colourless a long time after delivery. 

For this purpose the reaction of the syrup should be distinctly acid, 
and although the inverting action of the sulphurous acid and of the 
organic acids which it liberates from their combinations is not a great one, 
yet it is prudent to keep the temperature of the sulphited syrup 
comparatively low, f.c., below 70° C. 

Filtering and subsiding require, on the contrary a high temperature 
for the proper separation of the dirt, and so the syrup should be filtered 
or decanted first at a temperature as close to the boiling point as possible, 
after which it should be cooled (if it has not become cold enough during 
subsiding) previous to its being exposed to the action of the free sulphurous 
acid during sulphitation. 

This cooling may take place in tanks provided with coils through 
which cold water flows and carries off the surplus heat, or the syrup may 
be pumped through a juice-heater, the casing of which is filfed with 
water ; but at any rate the syrup must come into the sulphitation tanks 
with a temperature between 65° and 70° C,“ never exceeding the last 
mentioned point. 

This sulphitation may be performed either interniTttently or con- 
tinuously. In the first method, sulphitation tanks of the s^me design as 
those used for the sulphitation of the raw juice «are^ employed, which 
have as the only difference a stirring apparatus {Plate 3). O'he raw 
juice is thin and mobile enough to be kept in constant mo<'jon by the 
current of gas which induces circulation and complete admixture of the 
contents, so that one part of the** juice cannot become over-saturated 
while another is still alkaline. 

The syrup, however, andistill more so the molasses, are much tliicker, 
and when sulphiting these it is v^ell to have a stirrer operating iif the 
tanks in order to distribute the current of gas throughout the liquid and 
prevent its passing out in.a partly unutilized stream,* 
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Th^ syrup was already neutral or slightly acid at tlie moment it 
entered the sulphitation tank, so that in this case the reaction of the juice 
fails to give an indication as to how far to proceed with “gassing.” We 
therefore regulate the sulphitation according to the amount of sulphurous 
agd in the syrup, which is determined by titration with TJ/lOO iodine 
solution, and regulated by the decoloration of the syrup. • 

It is not feasible to give fixed directions as to the amount of sul- 
phurous acid to be used in the treatment, since the variety of cane, the 
imdjthod of clarification, and even^the design and shape of the evaporators, 
greatly influence the amount of colouring matter to be bleached. The 
degree of sulphuring is regulated In the simplest way by experimenting 
now and then with one tank, which is constantly watched during the 
operation. From time to time Samples are taken from the tank during 
the influx of the gas and poured in a te#t-tube, all of which, samples are 
placed in a rack. The colour of the# samples is inspected, and in the one 
in which a further addition of sulphur fumes causes no further decrease of 
coloration, the amount of sulphurous acid is determined. In the following 
tanks sulphitation is continued until the syrup ha^ absorbed the same 
amount of gas previously shown to cxetw the nit-ximum decolorizing power 
with the smallest amount of sulphurous acid. When passing on to another 
cane variety or in case of any great change in the temjiermg of the raw 
juice, the amount of sulphitation required should be determined again, but 
if no cti ange has occurred, the figure found once will hold good a long time. 
Although, as has been said, no fixed rules can be given herein, yet we 
may say that for the miyiufacture of white sugar, sulphitation is usually 
pursued till an acid content of from 1 to 1‘5 grm. of sulphur dioxide (SO3) 
per litreThas b^j^m attained. 

The continuous sulphitation of the syrup is desenibed by llarloff and 

Schmidt' :'*s lollows : • • 

• * • . 

“ The continuous sulphuring process of concentrated juice is effected 

by means i)f two saturation tanks. In the first tank the filtered or subsided 
» juice is roughly sulphured to just below the required point for the maximum 
bleaching, while but little sulphuroifs acid is admitted to the second tank 
in order clearly and easily to observe the final reactions. The supply of 
sulphurous acid to the first tank may remain unaltered, while the supjijy 
stqp’cock of the*second is turned on#)r off according to requirement. In 
both tanks the juice should be admitted from below and run off af about 

• 

^ " Plantation White Sugar Manufacgire,” page 109. 
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the same level. From the second tank it simply runs to the syrup supply 
tanks.” 

The proper point to which the admission of sulphur fumes should 
be continued is determined again by titration with N/lOO iodine solution, 
as will be described in Part III, Section IX. « 

^ The temperature of the acid syrup is never above 70" C and in most 
cases will be lower ; in the vacuum pan the temperature should also be 
below 70" C, so that there need be very little fear of inversion of the 
SLilphited and rather acid liquor. Yet it sjiould not be omitted to determihe 
daily the glucose ratio of the un^ulphited syru])and of the first massecuite, 
provided that there has not been any /eturn of molasses between these two 
stages. If the glucose ratio is found to have risen, there should be great 
suspicion of the syrup having been too dcid, and steps should be taken at 
once to remedy this possible errtr. l^esides, the vapours coming from 
the vacuum paij in which the sulphited syrup has been boiled contain 
sulphurous acid, which at the high temperature and m combination with 
water vapour and oxygen from the air will form sulphuric acid, so that 
the pipes, domes, save-alls, and in short all the ironwork of the dome of 
the pan and the save- all and also of the condenser will be corroded. This 
is more keenly felt in factories where a so-called “ central condensation ” 
is in use, because there will be in that case much more opportunity for * 
oxygen to enter into the piping than w^here every pan is only connected to 
its own condenser and air-pump. Much may be done by paintfng the 
inside of domes, pipes, condensers and save-alls with a coating of paint 
or enamel proof against acid and hot vapour, this being renewed every year; 
yet there is no security that the paint will not break off at some such ex- 
posed spot, wdien both an inverting action on the sucrose wid a corroding 
action on the ironwprk of the pans and conducts may occasionally prepare 
unpleasant surprise%for both chemist and engineer. 

* * r 

Hydrosulphites: "Blankitc.”- It should not be a matter of surprise 
that where the powerful bleaching action of the sulphurous aci^ is recog- 
nized and appreciated, endeavours should have been made "to avail one’s ^ 
self of those properties without rumiing the risks connected with the 
acid nature of that chemical ; and that is why the introduction of the very 
strong reducing and bleaching agent, sodium hydrosulphite or “Blar^k’te,” 
which bleaches in a neutral mddium^as well as in an aciione, was hailed 
with efithusiasm, notwithstanding its very high price. 

Sod'-^m h^drosulphite oxidizes very rapidly when moist, and still 

more rapidly in solution, foiming sodium sulphite and sulphate, ^ that it 

• • • • 
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must stored dry in drums or barrels and never kept in solution. It is 
advisable to purchase the hydrosulphite in such small packages that one is 
sufficient for four or five days only. In this way it only remains for a 
short time exposed to the moist atmosphere and can be entirely used up 

before it becomes seriously deteriorated. 

• 

The bleaching action of the chemical, though a very powerful one, is not 
lasting, since the colour, as in every case of bleaching with sulphurous acid 
preparations, re-establishes itself again after exposure to the oxygen 
5f the atmosphere. Since the J^ydrosulphite is extremely expensive, any 
return of the colour eliminated at a high.cost must not be made possible, 
and therefore this agent should 6e added to the syrup at the very last 
moment, namely in the vacuum pan just when the grain is formed. 

The proper charge per pan is weighed out (care being taken to use a 
dry s])atula) mixed with a good proportion of syiup, and tlriiwn into the 
pan through the butter-cock, after which the cock is ashed with some 
water, which is also drawn into the t)an# The solution should not be 
loo concentrated and should not contain undissolved hydrosulphite, for if 
a strong solution or even part of the powder comes* into contact with the 
uncovered copper coils or the calandria in the vacuum pan, it might be 
decomposed and form a patch of copper sulphide, which would be 
detached by the crystals in the pan, imparting a black instead of a white 
colour to them. 

The charge stated by the manufacturers is one part of the hydro- 
sulphite per ten thousand parts of dry sugar obtained, but in many 
instances double that amount is necessary to obtain a good decolorization- 

Sodium hydrosulphite has been introduced into the sugar industry 
by the Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik of Ludwigshafen. A hrench 
preparation, called*** Redo,” is calcium hydnisulphite, and is claimed to 
possess the same properties as the sodium salt ; up to the present it has 
chiefly foUind employment in a number of French sugar factories. 

Bach’s Process.— Another mtthod of combining the bleaching effect 
of sulphurous acid with a neutral reaction, to which is added the 
possibility of filtering the syrup from a juice clarified by the defecation 
process, iS the ^rup sulphitation method %idvocated by Bach. 

• • ^ 

In this process the cane juice is clarified in the usual way as ii 

intended to yield ordinary raw sugar. It is therefore tdtnpered with jus‘ 
sufficient lyne to produce a good sep^ratioif of clarified juice and mud 
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when the former is decanted off, the latter filtered in filter-pressgs, and 
both decanted and filtered juices concentrated to syrup without any 
elimination, filtration or addition of chemicals. 

The hot syrup coming from the evaporators is mixed with lime at the 
rate of 2 to 2*5 ])er cent, milk-of-lime of 1 5‘' Be. on the volume of the syru^ 
and sulphitcd at once to a neutral reaction. The copious precipitate thus 
formed occludes the floating and slimy impurities in such a thorough 
manner that the syrup may be filtered through cloth in filter-presses. 

I 

The syrup comes out freely with a light colour and great brilliancy, 
while ,the press-cake of calcium sulphite, calcium sulphate, silica, and 
slimy, gummy and colouring matters is so coarse, that it may be washed to 

a sugar content of 2 3 per cent, of sugar with an amount of wash- water 

0 . 

equal to 1 per cent, of the volume of the original raw juice ; and, if it 
were considere»d necessary to proce^id further with the washing, practically 
all the sugar couJd be recovered froilfi the scums. Jt was found that a 
large excess of lime was indispensable, for if the amount of lime added 
to the syrup was reduced below a certain maximum, which has to be ascer- 
tained by experinientf, the proportion between the calcium sulphite and 
the slimy matter becomes such that the scums do not filter well. 

It is not so much a sjiecihc action of the lime which accounts for 
the formation of the good filtering precipitate, but the formation in the 
liquid itself of a preci])itate capable of enveloping the colloidal impurities. 
If, for instance, the juice is sulphited first to the eiiui valent of 2 to 2‘5 
per cent, of milk-of-lime by volume, f.c., to a perA:cntage of 3-4 grms. of 
sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ) per litre, and the milk-of-lime immediately added 
until a neutral reaction is obtained, the same result is prc#hiced ; and if 
one fears that the ac^.ion of that quantity of sulphurous acid would be too 
strong, the acid and ^ the lime may be added slowly and simultaneously, 
if only care be taken that* the amount of lime does nof fall below the 
limit ascertained, and that at the end the reaction is neutral. The syrup 
is filtered through cloth and may afterwards be sulphited to s. slight acid 
reaction in order to obtain the best white sugar. As filtration is conducted 
without special heating, and therefore at the temperature at which the 
syrup left the evaporating plant, no cooling is required previous to the 
after-sulphitation, but the syrup fropi the filters is pumpeef through 
an apparatus for continuous sulphitation, where it is “gassed” to^a 
con^-ent of 0*6 to.0'9 grm. of sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ) per litre. This is a 
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much ^smaller quantity than that used in ordinary syrup sulphitation 
and perfectly harmless both as regards the dangers of inversion and 
corrosion. 


(C) Methods for the Purification of the Molassesr 

The molasses spun off the first or second sugars in the centrifugals, 
•from 'which a further growth of crystals is expected, always contains* 
suspended impurities, which ought to removed before a new crystalli- 
zation takes place, for the reason Already mentioned several times, namely 
that they might become occluded in the crystal and impart to it an unde- 
sirable coloration. And even •if they do not enter into the crystal, but 
remain suspended in the mother-liqu®r they can then do .harm, because 
they make tlie thick molasses visccius and it is difficult to spin off the sugar 
crystals. Further, molasses from a badly boiled massecuite containing 
much false grain, or molasses spun off' hot, may ('ontain a multitude of fine 
sugar crystals, which ought to be dissohed before tjie molasses is used for 
further crystallization, either by being conce itrated for a second boiling 
or returned to a first boiling for dilution v^r desaccharification. In the 
first case when the molasses is boiled smooth, the minute crystals will 
settle on the coils and become charred, or they will cause an irregular 
c^SThllization being mixed with crystals which form during cooling. If 
returned into first massecuites, the small crystals will find much larger 
ones already formed, apd although they may grow during the last stage of 
the boiling process, *their size never reaches that of the larger ones, so 
that here again a very irregular product will ensue. For these reasons all 
molasses which serve for further crystallization should be reclanfied, and 
to this end they are run iivto an eliminating pan ^nd heated by a jet of 
steam entering* through a perforated pipe. The apertures of the pipe 
should be made downwards in order to prevent their being choked by 
subsiding d’rt during the time that no steam is admitted. A greasy froth 
which contains all the floating aijd suspended impurities of the molasses 
appears on the surface and is skimmed off. At the same time the steam 

and the resulting dilution dissolve the fine crystals present in the molasses, 
• • 
so that af clear liquor is obtained having €i density of about 70” Brix. 

. • • 

Molasses from syrups which have been filtered previously may be 
filtered again at ^Jiis stage of the process, which may b^done in Dan6k or 
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similar mechanical filters ; but, on the whole, the molasses is not fij to be 
filtered, and the skimming of the steamed and diluted product will in most 
cases remain the sole purification to be applied. 

In some factories the molasses is sulphited aftejr its clarification. 
The clarified ifiolasses is treated in a sulphitation tank, just as is used ii? 
the sulphitation of syrup, but in this case the use of a stirrer is quite 
indispensable, as otherwise the gas would merely pass through the liquid 
without mixing with it or affecting it. There are no rules to be given as 
to how far this sulphitation should be pyrsued ; in factories sulphitin^ 
their molasses this process is continued only for a couple of minutes ; and 
as, in general, the decolorization obtained at so late a stage of the manu- 
facturing process is very insignificant, it does not make any notable 
difference if the molasses sulphitation be totally omitted ; but the elim- 
ination, dilution and skimming, Aid if possible filtration, should be 
scrupulously observed. 



CHAPTER V. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE * 
DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 

In discussing the advantages and tjie defects of the various processes 
described in the foregoing chaiitfers, we must make a distinction between 
the great majority of methods in which the glucose (or reducing sugars) is 
kept intact as far as possible, ^nd the ones in which it is deliberately and 
purposely destroyed. 

It is a well-known fact that the final molasses of •ane sugar products 
can be reduced to a far lower quotient of^purity than that of beet sugar 
and it is also well-known that the presence of the large amount of glucose 
in the molasses accounts for that phenomenon. K is not the place here 
to dwell lengthily on the subject, which has been treated extensively in 
other works,* and we will content ourselves with the statement of the fact 
that in the beet sugar industry the limit of crystallization of the molasses 
i^j^out 60 quotient of purity, whereas it is about 40 in the cane sugar 
industry." That is to say that on every 40 parts of non-sugar in the 
clarified juice 60 parts of sucrose must be lost in the case of beet juice; 
while with cane jiyce the unavoidable loss of sucrose in the molasses 
is 4(i on every 60 parts of non-sugar present in the clarified juice. 

On eliminating the glucose from the juie'e the quantity of non-sugar 
diminishes ; but, strange as it may appear, not th^t of the sucrose lost in 
the molasses per ^lart of non-sugar. It is just the part of the non-sugar 
which remains in the juice which is the strong sucrose binder, while the 
glucose* 01 ^ the contrary, by its action causes sucrose to crystallize out. 

The removal of the non-sug?ir, glucose, is therefore the cause of more 
sucrose remaining in the juice than when it had been left there, which 
fact will be clearly understood from the following reasoning. 

^Cf. : H. C. Prinsen Geerligs’ -‘Cane Sugar and its Manufacture.” 

’^These values 40^’ ^nd CO® represent the real purity obtained By dividing the actual 
sucrose content by the dry substance |nd multiplying by 100. 
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We shall for convenience’ sake leave out of the question the #ugar 
which crystallizes out and only consider the molasses, and find the 
composition of a typical cane molasses to be as follows : — 


Sucrose 

32 

ReSucing sugars ... 

23 

Other non-sugars ... 

25 

Water 

20 


100 

• 

Quotient of purity ... • 

40'^ 


per tent. 


48 


On 48 parts of total non-sugar 32 parts of sucrose are lost, and 
supposing that a method of eliminating all*the glucose or reducing sugars 
without any formation of soluble lime-salts or decomposition products, 
were found, the non-sugars other than glpcose remain what they were, viz., 
25 parts, but its sucrose binding power is that of the non -sugars in the 
beet molasses, with which it now shares the same character. As 40 parts 
of that non-sugar are known to immobilize 60 parts of sucrose, the 25 
parts of the non-sugar immobilize 25 X 60 -j- 40 ~ 37*5 parts of sucrose. 
Instead of the 32 parts of sucrose immobilized by the 48 parts of total 
non-sugar from the cane juice, there are now 37 5 parts of sucrose 
immobilized by the 25 parts of the much more active non-sugar remaining, 
which fact shows that the removal of the reducing sugars, even if if nas 
been done as favourably as possible, has the effect of bringing more sugar 

into the molasses than if we had left the reducing ^lugar unaltered. 

• 

This destruction of glucose is intentional in the Bat^lle process, 
and the inventor completes his scheme by extracting all the sucrose from 
the molasses by the*Steffen process. This^ latter cannot b» used for 
molasses containing reSucing sugars as these interfere, but^s soon as the 
glucose is removed, which is the effect of the Battelle clarification, all 
the sucrose can be extracted from the cane molasses too, whiisii more 
than makes up for the larger sucrose content left in them. When 
combining therefore the sugar extraction by Steffen’s process with the 
destruction of glucose by the Battelle process, much more sugar can be 
made than when the glucose is Jeft intact and the molasses i^throVn 
away unutilized. The Battelle procefs should therefore tiot be judged 
from its merits alone, but the subsequent extraction of sugar from the 
molasses should afto be taken into account. 
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it is beyond the scope and subject of this present work to deal at 
any length with the Steffen process, and we shall confine ourselves to a 
brief description which may give an idea of the work to be done. 

The molasspes which is free from glucose or only contains a few 
per cent, of that constituent is diluted to a density of a*bout 10° Brix* 
then containing about 6 per cent, of sucrose. 'I'he solution is cooled 
artificially to a temperature of 3° to 5° C, and milk*of-lime is added to 
an amount of about 20 per cent, of dry lime of the weight of sucrose. 
Next very finely powdered# quicklime is added to the cold, dilute^ 
molasses solution by means of a shaking screen, at the rate of about 
1 10 per cent, of the weight of sucrose in the solution, thus making the 

total amount of lime added about 130 per cent, of the weight of sucrose. 

% 

The (juicklime combines with the sucrose to form insoluble calcium 
saccharate which is at once separate® from the solution in filter-presses, 
always maintaining the indicated low temperature./ Tlie cold liquid 
coming from the press is brought to the J^oil by passing through a heater 
to precipitate the part of the saccharate remaining dissolved, while the 
white cake of saccharate is washed with water o# low temperature. As 
the wash-water gradually dissolves the cake, it should not be thrown 
away, but be collected and heated together with the first liquid in a juice- 
heater, by which process the saccharate, which had been dissolved, is 
j^geipitated again and may be separated in a filter-press and washed 
with hot water. The liquor frem the hot presses is practically free from 
sugar and is sent to the sewer. The cakes both from the cold and the 
hot presses are carjie^ to the sugar factory and are used for liming the 
canejuice as mentioned on page 41. 

It will depend on the cost of lime and *ice, and on the construction 
of the hofises where all tl]e cold work is performed, as to whether this 
process may Jpe Carried out in an econoimcal way in the tropics ; but 
theoretically there is no objection, all the more because in the hot 
summet months the whole of the exhausted beet molasses from the 
sugar factories m California is extracted by means of the Steffen system. 

But, as we said before, the Battelle process of clarification cannot 
be^ employed unless at the same time the molasses extraction process be 
used, add up^to now every trial a tfopical country on a commercial 
scale has lacked means for the extraction of the cane molasses, scftliat with 
our limited knowledge of facts we cannot compare the grocess with others. 
Theaefore we have treated k here without^any attempt at comparison, 
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When asked to choose between the many different processes for the 
clarification of cane juice intended for the manufacture of white sugar, 
we should be guided in our considerations by different observations. If 
we are sure to dispose of our whole product as white sugar, it is advisable 
^0 arrange the^ whole sugar-house for the manufacture of that special ^ 
article and have the best machinery and equipment for that purpose. If, 
however, we make say half our crop in whites in one year without know- 
ing whether in a subsequent season the market will be favourable for 
^whites or perhaps be better for raw sugar, it is preferable to choose a • 
system in which the main lines of manufacture run parallel and only some 
relatively small alterations are sufficient to turn out cither raw sugar or 
plantation whites. In countries where limestone is scarce or even lacking, 
so that this bulky material has to be carrieci long distances at considerable 
cost, it is folly to think of carbonatj^jion, while factories producing for the 
British Indian market find the use of animal charcoal absolutely excluded. 

It is therefore very difficult to state once for all, generally, which of the 
many ])roccsses is to be recomnf.mded, although, of course, such a choice 
is easy enough for each concrete case, in which the various factors are 
known and can be taken into consideration. 

The general aim of the different methods for white plantation sugar 
is the obtaining of a clear and, if possible, of an uncoloured juice ; and of 
these two the first desideratum is of foremost importance, the cojpt’r 
dissolved in the juice not being so objectionable as floating or suspended 
dark substances. 

All the other points, the importance of which ^Is often mentioned 
when discussing clariflcation, are of minor significance. ^ • 

One always hearf when some new defecating powder or chemical is 
offered to the public thjft the use of even a smafl quantity* of the speciality 
will tend to increase the quotient of purity of the juices treated with it by 
several points, but in almost every instance the complementary pai^iculars 
remain unmentioned, namely, which of the non-sugar constituents will be 
eliminated from the juice by the action 0*1’ the chemical, since the addition 
of some non -sugar without a much larger removal of some other body 
could not give rise to any noticeable increase in the quotient of purityi 

It iTiust be borne in mind that the clarification of cane juice does* 
not eliminate from the juice any great amount of impurities, but that it 
is more the improvement of the physical pro^perties whic*h is effect^, as 
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or ej^mple, the removal of the small amount of colloidal matter which 
linders the juice from being filtered and keeps afloat the suspended 
ngredients. 

If .the raw juice is not too muddy, so that there is not much earth 
ind clay in suspension to indicate too high a figure for theory substance^ 
he improvement in purity on clarification will not rise higher than a few 
joints, and if it is much more elevated it is certain that there is some- 
hing abnormal in the state of the raw juice, in all probability an 

incommonly high mud content. 

• 

It is well understood that in^this statement the real purity is meant, 
.e., the quotient of the real sucrose content and the dry substance, and 
lot the single polarization and the degree Brix by spindle, for if the 
Lpparent purity is ascertained a rather large increase in the figure may be 
bund with those carbonatation processes, in which the juiee is left during 
L long time in contact with lime.* The reducing sugars, which in fresh 
uice consist of glucose and fructose in sych amount that the rotation of 
he mixture is levo-rotatory, change on contact with lime into a mixture 
)f the two sugars in a different proportion wkh a small amount of 
nannose, which mixture has no rotatory power, the rotation of the 
leveral constituents neutralizing one other. If we only take into con- 
sideration the polarization and not the real sucrose content, the levo- 
^^ion of the reducing sugars disappears, for which reason an increase 
n polarization is observed and is in that case wrongfully attributed 
o an increase in sugar content. 

Although the (Juotient of purity should be ascertained daily in the 
aw ^nd ii^jjie clarified juices, the increase in the figure should not 
ittract any undue attention and on no acccfunt should it be used as a 
:riterion fbr the value of gie system or other of ^clarification for w^hite 
>ugar manufacture. 

In general, that system of clarification is best which allows of 
:omplefe nitration through cloth, together with a light colour in the 
syrup and a reaction which is ^ little acid as possible. Where these 
;hree desiderata are combined in a syrup, it constitutes a material having 
:he best qualities with which to make white sugar. From a technical 
point of* view^ all the carbonatati<^n processes with saturation of the last 
luice by means of sulphurous acid, Bach’s process, and the decoferization 
processes with animal charcoal and decolorizing powders (provided that 
the j^ice clarifie*d by them filterable thr(jugh cloth) suit that purpose, 
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while the sulphitation processes, which do not yield a syrup which will 
pass through cloth, only occupy a secondary place. The strong sulphita- 
tion of the syrup has still the disadvantage of giving off strong acid 
vapours which may corrode the iron piping of the vacuum pan of the 

* condenser aiyl the dome, and can also cause inversion if the reaction 
slfbuld-be too acid and the temperature in the pan too high. 

From a financial point of view, the sulphitation methods are to be 
preferred as being the cheapest to instal and the cheapest in use. A 

* carbonatation plant is rather expensive an»d does not offer any advantage 
if it is not used the whole seasoLi and every season, so that one is only 

t 

justified in using that system when sure of finding a steady sale for 

white plantation sugar and thus making full use of an expensive plant. 

• 

If therefore the sugar factory is to be arranged for double use, t.e., to 
turn out, according to the conditions of the market, raw as \vell as white 
sugar, one of th^ many sulphitation methods, or sulphitation combined 
with the addition of phosphorit acid preparations, or decolorizing carbons 
must be chosen, as these require the least change in the installation. In 
the case of sulphitation the best choice will be Bach’s process, as therein 
the whole process up to syrup remains exactly the same both for making 
raw and for making white sugar. Only beyond the stage of syrup do 
we get any great difference ; in the first case the syrup is eliminated, 
subsided and sent immediately to the vacuum pans, while in the 
case it is sulphited, limed and filtered. 

It is not necessary to enter into the merits and defects of the various 
processes, as these have already been treated in tlfe discussion on their 
application (pages 13-56). The following brief remarks jn which they 
are reviewed accordi^ig to their place in the list should prove sufficient 

Sidphitaiiou~-lh\s is the simplest process which may be used in a 
factory where both raw and white sugar are to be produced. Neither the 
juice nor the syrup are fit for filtration, and the colour of the product 
cannot be relied upon. In this process a heavy incrustation ni the juice- 
heaters is to be feared if the temperakire of the juice on sulphitation is 
too low, while the acid vapours arising from the juice in the evaporators 
and distilling over into the condensation water may attack the plates of 
the boilers. *1 , * 

Sitiphitation combined with the use of Phosphates . — This method 
is better tluu thft first-mentioned, and is to be used iy the same cases. 

The inventor of Guerrero’# “ phospho-gdose ” procedure clain^s that 

0 I • 
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• 

juice treated with that clarifying agent may be filtered through cloth, and 
if this is confirmed in practice the sugar obtained has every chance of 
being of a very, good quality. The acidity of the juice being less, 

there is less danger of acid condensation water. 

• 

• Single Carhonatation . — This process is advisable for factories which 
are definitely intended for white sugar manufacture. It is a rather 
simple and not very expensive method, but there is a danger connected 
with it, viz.^ that if the milk-of-lime contains unslaked lime it may slake 
afterwards in the filter-presses apd give rise to an alkaline reaction in the 
clarified juice, which is most objectionaUle when in the manufacture of 
white sugar the alkaline juice is afterwards heated. This may be totally 
overcome if the filtered juice is sulphited after filtration, so that the 
alkaline reaction is quite removed, but then the difference from double 
carbonatation is not great, having only the distinction tha^ the alkaline 
reaction in this case is removed by» carbonic and by suj^ihurous acids in 
one stnge, while in double carbonatation followed by sulphitation it is 
performed in two stages. 

Double Carbonatation . is the classical* white sugar making 
process, in which the juice is clarified and made fit for filtration in the 
surest and most reliable way. It requires a costly plant, and should 
therefox-e only be resorted to when the factory does not make anything 
els, ■'^lan white sugar. The action of the carbonic acid should be completed 
by sul])hur()us acid only to neutralize the last traces of alkaline reaction 
after the second carbonatation. 

De Haan's Mochjicafion . — This modification of the carbonatation 
process*n^ mos^ t-ntional, and should at all events supersede the old-fashioned 
way of adding the lime at once. By the gradua‘1 addition of lime together 
and simultaneously with the oarbonic acid, time, sjiace, lime and carbonic 
acid are sa\ed, tlRis*doing the same good work hi less expense in shorter 
time. 

Continuhus Carhonatation . — What has been said of de Haan’s 
modification can also be said of confinuous carbonatation, which, if projierly 
controlled, also saves time, space and lime. 

harlots Acid Thin -juice Process.-^The saturation of the juice 
frotn the filters after the first single carbonatation, to such degree of 
acidity that no danger of inversion is incurred and only a little sulphurous 
acid^will Ife distille*d off into the condensation water in the hot-well, is a 
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good substitute for the second saturation or for the second half, of the 
double process. It requires fewer carbonatation tanks and filters, also less 
heating and pumping, but requires close supervision of the acidity of the 
juice, and also of the condensation water intended for feeding the boilers. 
When usingfthis process the water in the hot-well should be repeatedly 
tl'sted with litmus paper to ascertain whether it is acid or not, and in the 
former case should be neutralized with sodium carbonate solution. 

Wcimich's Process. — This procedure does not contain much of use 
for common sugar factories in which* no second or third sugars are 
remelted and where no raw sugar is bought from outside and worked up 
together with the juice. Apart from the refining of these sugars, the 
process does not differ much from common double carbonatation. 

Battellcs Process.— Th\s is^ quite a new process and fundamentally 
different from a|l the others. It has great advantages, but re(]uires a very 
expensive plant and an exceedingly well-trained body of workmen and 
overseers, because it cannot be used save in connection with an establish- 
ment for sugar extraction from molasses. 

All these variations of the carbonatation process are, of course, only 
advisable for factories in which white sugar is the regular product made 
and not the occasional one. 

Filtration over Bone Black. — This is rather an expensive, but at 
any rate an effective process for removing colouring and floating matter 
from the juice. It cannot be used where the product is intended for the 
British Indian market, while the revivification of the char is an expensive 
and troublesome operation. 

Decolorizing Carbons. — These fulfil the same role as does animal 
charcoal, /.e., they ^absorb colouring matter, and also slim.y substances. 
Juice treated with them may be filtered through clo<;h,^and revivification 
is feasible by simply washing with soda solution and hydrochloric acid 
without carbonizing. Their use has not yet gone beyond the e:ifperirnental 
stage in cane sugar factories. 

c* 

Slilphitation of the Syrup. — This is rather a dangerous operation 
if not extremely well controlled. Sulpliitation is continued till the 
maximum effect is attained, b«t at tjiat point the acidity may hUve become 
.so grtfat that there is danger of inversion in the event of the temperalure 
in the pi " goitjg too high, while the ironwork may get corroded by the 
acid vapours emitted durii^ concentration in the pan. 
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Blaiikite , — The use of Blankite has the same bleaching effect as 
has sulphitation of the syrup inasmuch as it decolorizes powerfully when 
applied at the right moment, i.e.^ as late in the process of manufacture as 
it possibly could be. It has not the disadvantages of the former, because 
it is a neutral body and so does not invert or give off aci^ vapours. It. 
may also be used as an aid in the other processes of decolorization amd 
offer the final touches to the effect accomplished by the others. 

• Bach's Process . — A good rational process intended to give a bright, 
light-coloured and not too acid«syrup, capable of ready filtrtition. It can 
be carried out without great expense in an apparatus which is simplicity 
itself. 

All the five last-mentioned processes may be used in factories where 
it is recjuired occasionally to make white sugar and at other times the com- 
mon raw product. Of all those menfioned here with thaf intention, the 
Bacli process next to the procedures in which decoloMzing powders are 
used appears to be the most effective, altlpugli also in this case practical 
experiments are still too few in number for us to be able to give a 
definite opinion on its merits. 



CHAPTER VI. 


COSTS AND YIELDS OF THE DIFFERENT 
. CLARIFICATION PROCESSES. 

It is very difficult to submit any fair comparison of the costs of the 
various clarification methods, since the prices of the different materials 
and, be it remembered, the number and the pay of the workmen in the 
different countries, where sugar cane is cultivated and cane sugar is 
manufactured, offer such widely varying differences that figures for com- 
parison, which hold good for one country, may be absolutely w^orthless for 
another. 

We ourselves shall abstain here from giving figures as to the money 
involved in acquiring the plant for the processes, as in many a case 
wdicre an existing raw sugar factory goes’ in for white sugai manufacture, 
a good part of the old plant c»,nbe incorporated in the new establishment, 
while in other instances everything has to be purchased brand-new. 
The cost of the installation has to be considered in every special 
case, and therefore no figures could be given in a general treatise like 
the present one, intended as it is for no special country. For the same 
reason \ve shall also abstain from giving an expose of the daily cost 
necessary for the carrying on of the w'ork, but we give here a list of 
materials required for the treatment of a given amount of juice by 
each of the several systems. When making a comparison anybody may 
fill in the prices of the materials in his country, and so see which wdll be 
the best for his use ; and as to the number of workmen w'e regret not to 
be able to give any data, because the work done by^ne man in one 
country or another differs so enormously ^ that it is useless to quote 
figures and numbers from.a given country as an exarplp^e, 

We shall only give one example from Java as a model specification 
of the different items, in order to draw attention to all the points entering 
into consideration for comparison. 

We take as the unit the juice extracted from 1000 tons of cane and 
understand here the English or long ton of 20 cwts. or 2240 lbs. or 
1016 kg. ^ 

^ Sulphitation of the raw juice: 0'80'-P5 tons of lime, i tort of 
sulphur. 

Sulphftation followed by treatment with phosphates: 1 ton of 
lime, 200 lbs. of sulphur, 200 lbs. of phosphoric acid. ^ 
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• Sulphitation followed by treatment with “ phospho-gelose ” : 
1 ton of lime, 200 lbs. of sulphur, 1-2 tons of “ phospho-gelose.” 

Single carbonatation and continuous double carbonatation : 
35 tons of limestone, 4 tons of coke, 400 lbs. of sulphur. 

Double c*arbonatation : 40-45 tons of limestone, 4*5 tons of 
coke, 400 lbs. of sulphur. * ^ 

De riaan’s modification : 23 tons of limestone, 2 5 tons of coke. 

Harloffs acid thin-juice process : 30 tons of limestone, 2’7 tons 
•of coke, 600 lbs. of sulphur. 

Plattelle’s process : 25(i tons of limestone, 30 tons ©f coke. 

Animal charcoal : 25 tons of char (which can be used several 
times, requiring acid and soda for regeneration). 

“ Norit ” ; 3-5 tons of the Norit (which can be used several 
times, requiring acid and soda for regeneration). 

Sulphitation of the syrup ; 250-300 lbs. of sulphur. 

“ l Uankite ” : 20-40 lbs. 

Bach’s process : 2 tons of lime, 1 ton of sulplltir. 

In this table neither the capacity of the lilter-presses nor the number 
of times the juices are filtered is taken into accoiy;it, so that the costs 
for filter-cloth are not taken into considc’'at ()n. Nor is the amount of 
dilution brought along with the milk-of lime and in the washing of the 
filter-press cakes calculated, so that the cost of evaporating all the surplus 
water not mentioned. In tlie Battelle process there is a big item for 
cooling the diluted molasses which should not be forgotten either. It 
would carry as too far and give the work an undesirable extension if we 
tried to calculate all these items for the different processes. After what 
has been said about them, the expense can be easily calculated for every 
concrete instancc‘,.iind the two cases mentioned hereafter are only quoted 
merely as an instance of how to do so. 


COMPARISON OF THE C 05 T OF CLARiFICATION BY THE 
SULPHITATION AND DOUBLE CARBONATATION PROCESSES.^ 
• ^ (Per 1000 tons of cane.) 


I.— Suy^HITATION. 

Materials. 

£ 

s d. 

Lime, 0*86 ton £l 12s. 2id. per ton 

1 

4 10 

Sulphur,^ 800 lbs. @ Id. per lb 

3 

6 8 

Filter-cloths, 2 pieces @ 8jd. ..« 

0 

1 5 


^5 12 11 


• • • 

^Transcribed into Btiglish weights and currency from the ^ava examples of 
de Haan in the Architf vf)r dc SiUkcrindustrie in Nedcdandsch-Intttc, 1011, 1354. 
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B. Wages per 1000 tons of Cane for such work as differs 


from that in the Carbonatation Process. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

Preparation of the inilk-of-lime 

.. 2 coolies 

(Tv. 

5d. .. 

0 

0 

10 

Sulphitation of the raw juice 

.. 2 foremen 


1/-.. 

0 

2 

0 

^ Subsidence of the sulphited juice . 

. 2 „ 

(?7) 

1/-.. 

0 

2 

>0 

Do. do. 

. 8 coolies 

(m 

5(1. .. 

0 

3 

4 

Decantation of the clarified juice . 

. 2 foremen 

Cc 

1/-.. 

0 

2 

0 

Treatment of the scums 

) 

• — j) 

(ir 

1/2 .. 

0 

2 

4 

Filtcr-prekscs 

.. •_ ,, 


1/2 .. 

0 

2 

% 

Do. 

12 coolies 

(al 

5d. .. 

0 

5 

0 

Clarified juice pump 

. 2 foremen 

(Tv 

1/- .. 

0 

2 

0 

Mending filter-cloth 

. . 3 women 

(?>- 

3d. .. 

0 

0 

9 

Transport of scums 

. 6 coolies 


5d. .. 

0 

2 

6 

PurificatiOL of the syrup ... ♦ 

,. 2 foremen 

(fl 

!/- .. 

0 

2 

0 

Do. \ do. 

. JO coolies 


5(1. ... 

0 

4 

2 


Carrying away the scums after the grinding season... ... 0 5 7 


i 

Total wages £l 16 10 

11.- Double Carbonatation. 




A. Materials. 





Limestone, 43'67 tons Ce 7s. 4d. per ton... 


16 

0 

3 

Coke, 3’42 tons £3 2s. 5d. per ton 


10 

13 

5 

Sulphur, 460 lbs, Id. per lb. ... 

■O' 

1 

18 

4 

Filter-cloths for the second carbonatation and the thin- 




juice filtration, 32 pieces (<( 84d. 

. . . 0^,., 

1 

2 

8 

Filter-cloths for tihe first carbonatation, 24 pieces C' 1^- 2d. 

1 

8 

0 

€ 

1 

r 

£31 

2 

8 

B. Preparation of the Materials. < 


c 



Breaking limestone, 43*67 tons (fc 2d. 


0 

7 

3 

Breaking coke, 3*42 tons Is. 4d. 


0 

4. 

7 

Carrying stone and coke to the kilt 

c 



' 0 

2 

6 


£0 14 4 
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C. Wages per 1000 tons of Cane for such work as differs 


from, that in the Sulphitation Process. 


W'^eighing limestone and coke 

... 2 foremen («] 

8d. ... 

£ 

0 

s. 

1 

d. 

4 

Do. , do. 

... 12 coolies (S 

5d. ... 

0 

5 

0 

Lime- kiln 

... 2 foremen (ip, 

1/V.. 

0 

2 

8 

Do. ... • 

... 12 coolies @ 

5d. ... 

0 

5 •0 

Preparation of the milk-of-Iime 

... 2 foremen 

11- ... 

0 

2 

0 

, Do. do. 

... 8 coolies ((i\ 

5d. ... 

0 

3 

4 

Engine drivers at the lime-kiln 

... 2 foremen (Vr 

1/4.... 

0 

2 

8 

Measuring the milk-of-lime 

... 1 foremen ([^ 

1/- ... 

0 

2 

0 

Do. do. 

... 2 coolies (m 

5d. ... 

0 

0 

10 

Carbonic acid pump... 

... 2 foremen (m 

1/4 ... 

0 

2 

8 

First and second carbonatation 

... 2 „ ((^ 

1/2 ... 

0 

2 

4 

Do. do. 

8 coolies fv 

5d. ... 

, 0 

3 

4 

Pump for the raw juice ... ^ 

... 2 foremen- 

!/• ... 

0 

2 

0 

Scum pumps 

... i „ 

' 1/- ... 

, 0 

2 

0 

Pumps for the washing water of the • 





presses .. 

... 2 „ 

1/- .., 

. 0 

2 

0 

Filter-presses 

.. 2 „ *(7^. 

1/2 .. 

. 0 

2 

4 

Do. 

... 38 ''oolies (re 

fid. .. 

. 0 

19 

0 

Transport of scums 

... 2 foremen (r/ 

1/2 .. 

. 0 

2 

4 

Do. 

... 16 coolies (<(' 

5d. .. 

. 0 

6 

8 

Mending the filter-cloths ... 

... 16 women {p 

3d. .. 

. 0 

4 

0 

Sulphitation of the thin -juice 

... 2 foremen (r/ 

1/- .. 

. 0 

2 

0 

Purification of the syrup ... 

... 12 coolies (rr 

5d. .. 

. 0 

5 

0 

Carrying away thef scums after the grinding season 


2 

2 

11 

• • 

c 

Total wages 

£6 

3 

5 


s 

W e find therefore the total expenses coming ftito consideration here 
or the comparison of the two systems (the other expenses of labour, etc., 
leing the same and those for the fuel remaining outside the scope of the 
iroblem^ to^oe the following per 1000 tons of cane : — 


• 


Sulphitation. 

£ s. d. 

Double 

Carbonatation, 
£ s. d. 

Materials and their preparation... 

... 

5 12 11 

31 2 8 

0 14 4 

• Wages •. 


1 16 10 

6 3 5 

• 

Total Expense coming into consideration 
• in* this comparison 

''' m 

£7 9 9 

0 5 
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Similar calculations could be made for every process and for every 
country, and therefrom we can see what expense will be incurred in the 
execution of the various modifications of the methods for white sugar 
manufacture ; and, if likewise, the amortization and^ interest and the 
wear and teaj of the machinery are taken into account, a reliable survey 
can be obtained of the financial demands of the several methods. 

On the other hand, we have not only to take into account the 
quality of the white sugar, both at the moment of its being made and 
also after haying been stored for a long tjnie, but also the probable yielrf 
of sugar by the method used an4 the reliability with which it w'orks. 

It is evident that every process in which the colouring matter is 
removed either by carbonatation or by animal charcoal and carbon- 
aceous powders, or by filtration in some way or other, is far more reliable 
and will offer a belter prosjiect ol' sugar which keeps its quality, than 
processes in wlii^ h the colouring mvitter is only bleached and may 
return to some extent some time under certain conditions. Processes 
in which all the juice is filtered give more certainty of obtaining a juice 
and a syrup therefroi-yi, in which no coloured particles will impart a grey 
colour to the sugar crystals, than processes in which the juice is only 
decanted from a subsided layer of dirt, which might inadvertently be 
stirred up and contaminate the clarified juice. 

These advantages or disadvantages are not capable of exact estima- 
tion. No fixed data are obtainable respecting them, and the individual 
tastes of the manufacturer count here greatly in the choice of a system. 

But apart from the different merits as to quality, which have been 
extensively treated in the foregoing chapters, we can^only olitain full 
information as to the quant ity of sugar yielded by a given amount of 
juice, after its treatment by the different systfjms. 

K 

Supposing we start from a given quantity of juitje of a certain 
analysis and supposing we obtain at the end of manufacture a white 
sugar of exactly the same polarization, apart from the shade bf colour 
and the brightness of the crystals, thei? we have solely to consider the 
factors of the loss on filtration, the loss by inversion and by entrainment, 
and the loss in the molasses, since all the other losses are the same in 
every system, and properly speal^ng the loss by entrainment might perhaps 
be elimyiated also as there is little chance of a juice clarified by one method 
froliiing more than in another, save in the foaming in Jhe first carbona- 
tation tanks where some juice might be driven out of the chimney 
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Van der Want’ calculated the losses sustained in Java factories 
where white sugar was made, and extended his calculations over a great 
number of factories working with the sulphitation of the raw juice and 
with the carbonatatjon process. The results are tabulated as follows, all 
flares being calculated on 100 parts of sucrose entered in tlje raw juice. 

Sulphitation. Carbonatation • 

(du Haan'B method). 

Clarification of tlie raw juice... 1*35 1‘414 

Evaporation 0’810 0’675 

Clarification of the syrup ... O'OH 0-064 

Molasses * ... 8*03 *8*71 

Total loss on manufacture ... 10*204 10*863 

There is tliercfore a difference to the advantage of the carbonatation 
process of about 0*66 parts on 100 of sucrose entered into the sugar-house, 
and it has to be considered whe^ier this (juantity is large enough to 
justify the establishment of a carbonatation plant, provided that all the 
other factors remain the same. • 

We have already seen that the loss in scrims does not difTer 

considerably ; in the sulphitation process w? have only a little scum, 
but of a high sugar content, while in the carbonatation process we have 
a large amount, which however is of a nature to be sweetened off till a 
low sugar content is reached, the total loss thereby coming out at the 
same net figure. 

The larger losses of sugar during evaporation and on clarification of 
the syrup may find an^c?cplanation from the fact that usually the sulphited 
juice i$ of a stronger acid reaction than the carbonatated one, and therefore 
may have becomS*in verted during evaporation, and especially during the 
long stay at high temperature in the syrup subsiding tanks, while the 
carbonatation s>rup is quickfy filtered and boiled. * 

The loss in molasses in the defecation process is certainly somewhat 
larger tli^n in the carbonatation one and, in short, than in all processes 
where the juice is filtered. The slimy matter which remains in the juices 
and syrups which are only decanted off exerts its detrimental influence 
during the whole manufacturing process, and especially in the crystalliza- 
tion of the last products. As a rule, a sticky and gummy molasses cannot 
b® so thoroughly desaccharificd as t clear one, and this accounts^for the 
larger loss of sucrose in the molasses of defecated juices of the same 
quality at carbonitated ones. 

• 

^Archtef voor dt Suikerindustrie m ^cderlundsch-Indie, 1914, lOfcld, 
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Most of the processes described in the earlier chapters have not been 
sufficiently long in practical operation to permit us to give reljable figures 
regarding the output of white sugar from the juice. The Norit, Battelle, 
Phospho-gelose and other processes are only in their infancy, so that no 
reliable data can be gathered at so early a stage as the present, and we there- 
fore confine ^ourselves to the figures given by van der Want in his abive 
quoted article, where lie compares the yield of a given quality of white sugar 
from juice of the same analysis treated in practical working by four methods 
in factories where the processes under consideration were in regular us^. 
Taking the amount obtained by the common sulphitation process as 100, 
the outputs by the others are quoted as percentages of that amount. 


Yield by the usual sulphitation process 
,, double carbonatation 
„ de Haan’s modification 
„ Bach’s process « 


All these figures have relation to data on white sugar only, as they 
serve for the comparison of the merits of the different processes for the 
manufacture of that article, but it is perhaps not without interest to com- 
plete the modes of ci^jinparison by giving a very simple method for the 
conversion of one assortment of sugar into another, in order to enable 
the manufacturer to compaie the yield of white sugar to be expected 
when going in for white sugar manufacture with that of the raw sugar 
to which he has hitherto been accustomed. 


It is evident that even if the losses in scums, by inversion, by entrain- 
ment, and so on, are absolutely the same in both processes, and the 
molasses is exhausted to exactly the same real •parity, yet the yield of 
the product in a white sugar factory will be smaller than th^t in a 
factory where raw sugar is turned out, for the simple Reason that where 
white sugar only cefnsists of pure crystallized sucrose, these crystals of 
raw sugar are coated with a layer of adhering mokasses. Even if in 
both cases exactly the same weight of sucrose had crystallized out and 
had been obtained, the weight of the product in the case of^the white 
sugar is lower than in that of the raw sugar, because of ^hat layer of 
molasses. It results from this observation that the relation between the 


two products could not be established by the simple comparison of the 
polarization figures of the product, as in the case of raw sugar ^art of the 
polarization is produced by the*sucr(jee in the molasses, which does ijot 
belong to that part of the product taken into account here. 

In oiuv r to obtain a trustworthy comparison bet we An the qgjintities of 
raw and of white sugar turne^l out by the di^erent processe^, we mifst only 
consider the ameyant of real crystalfizable sucrose present in the product. 
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• 

For the white sugar, which is washed quite free from molasses, this 
question is.easily solved by assuming the amount of crystallizable sugar 
to be equal to its polarization. 

Raw sugars may be considered to consist of a mixture of crystal- 
lizable sucrose and molasses having a purity of 33i. We know that 
ir^reality the molasses covering the crystals in raw sugar is of^a 
higher purity, but in that case the molasses could be desaccharified in a 
refinery, and it is not our aim here to determine the actual crystallized 
iugar in the product or its crystal content, but only the maximum per- 
centage of crystallizable sucrose there. * 

The reason why we take the quotient of purity at the figure of 33 J is 
because that figure is about the low'est on record, and further because of 
the simplification of calculations since by using it the ratio between sugar 
and non-sugar is exactly 1:2. When we want to find the amount of 
crystallizable sucrose in a given product we have only tfi subtract half 
the difference between the dry siibstance and tlie polarization from the 
polarization figure to find what we are looj^ing for. 

If, for instance, a raw sugar has a polarization of 96-2^ and a moisture 
content of 0-72 so that the dry substance is 99-28, then the content of non- 
sugar is 99-28 96-2“ 3‘08. These 3-08 parts of non-sugar immobilize 
half their weight or 1-54 parts of sucrose, and prevent it from crystalliz- 
ing out ; and therefore the amount of sugar capable of crystallization 
is 96-2- 1-54^ 94-66. 

If tlicrefore we are accustomed to make 10-0 per cent, of 96-2'^ sugar 
from our cane, we cannot expect more crystallizable sugar therein than 
10-00 X 0-947 ” 9-47 f)er cent., and for that reason we cannot expect more 
than ^>47 j)er cent, of white sugar instead of the 10-00 of raws, even if 
we do not suffer additional loss during the muqh more delicate work. 

Although the reckoning is very easily made, w^ give here a table 
in which the cy^^al contents of sugars can, be Aund if their moisture 
content and their polarization are known, taking the minimum purity of 
the molasses to be 33i. 

If we have a sugar polarizing 97*4^' with a moisture content of 0-7, we 
look up in the horizontal line 97-^, in the vertical one 0-7, and we find at 
the intersection 96-45, which is the amount of crystallizable sucrose in 
100 parts /)f that raw sugar. 

• We are no sticklers as to that %ure*of 33^; if it be thought too low, 
anyone is free to employ another, but in that case a new table will have 
to be coasiposed \hth the higher figure as a basis. 
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CONTAINED IN RAW SUGAR FROM 99*9 TO 97 PER CENT. 
SUPPOSING THE MOLASSES AROUND THE CRYSTALS TO BE 

Quotient of Purity. 
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CONTAINED IN RAW SUGAR FROM 96*9 TO 94 PER CENT. 
SUPPOSING THE MOLASSES AROUND THE CRYSTALS TO BE 
Quotient OF Purity. 
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PART II. 


BOILING, CURING AND FINISHING 
WHITE SUGAR. 


CVTAPTER I. 

BOILING AND COOLING. 

After the juice has reached the stage of clarified syru[) the further 
treatment for converting the saccharine liquid into white sugar is always 
tlie same whatey^'er the method of clarification followed to reach this 
stage may have been. 

For this reason the methods for turning the syrup into white sugar 
will start from syrup only, without further reference to the clarification 
process to which it has previously been submitted. 

As a general rule boiling in white sugar manufacture should be done 
exclusively to grain, even with the after-products ; string-proof boiling 
should entirely be discarded and if the purity of first or second 
molasses is too low to build up grain from them, they should be returned 
to a pan where a pied-dc-cuite of sugar, or first massecuite, is already 
present, so as to be desaccharified by the existinoi crystals to the desired 
point. Not only does boiling to grain produce a better shaped and 
more easily curable crystal and give better yields 'lor that reason, but 
string-proof boiling ^requires a tedious copling in crystallization tanks, 
where owing to the acid reaction, there is much dange]^ of inversion and 
loss of sucrose. 

We saw in the Introduction that one of the foremost requirements 
in the manufacture of white sugar is tlje rapidity and the uninterrupted run ^ 
of all the manipulations, and this same maxim should guide us too in the 
boiling, cooling and crystallization of the after-products. 

White sugar destined to dire^ct consumption should not only be 
white'and brilliant, but should also possess a regular form and a ralher 
large size , this latter desideratum makes it preferabKi to start the build- 
ing up of the grain from a well -developed seed. In order to^'ot^tain this 
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without too much waste of time and of pan capacity, it is advisable to 
have all the pans connected with one another by large pipes, provided 
with valves which permit the contents of one pan to be drawn over into 
another, while one pan or all of them should have a wide pipe through 
which a magma of sugar crystals and syrup may be sucked in from 
outlide in order to serve as “seed.” * ^ 

Not only does the arrangement of making the “seed” in one pan and 
distnbuting it over the others save a great deal of time, as the formation 
of the grain is a slow operation bristling with difficulties, but it also 
permits the use of calandria pans for white sugar making, which would 
not be feasible if the grain had to be formed each time afresh. 

If coarse crystals are to be made, which is the case in the manu- 
facture of granulated plantation whites, the graining must be done “low 
down,” in order to give the crystals time and space to ^grow to the 
required size, (jraining low' down^ cannot be done in a calandria pan, 
unless special arrangements are made, e.g., the calandria could be 
constructed in two pieces with an cmpty» space between them, but a 
common calandria occupies so much room and reaches so high, that a 
rather large amount of syrup must be in the pan when steam is admitted 
to the calandria, to prevent the hot surface from protruding above the 
level and charring the drops of syrup drying there. 

* In a cod pan this difficulty is overcome by only admitting the steam 
in those coils wdiich arc covered by the syrup, and then one is able to 
grain as low dowm as desired, by only admitting the steam in the low'est 
coils and leaving the oUkms cold. 

It is clear that owing to this procedure the greater part of the heating 
surface remains u«mployed and that both time and pan capacity are 
wasted ; but if the grain is made in a special pan and h^ attained a certain 
size, the whole mixkire may be drawm over into the\acuum pan, coiL or 
calandria pan, until the whole heating system is submerged. This can 
then come into action with its full capacity, and thereby the whole power 
of the pan*at ifs best is utilized. 

When boiling last-product massecuites, which are strongly concen- 
trated, the natural circulation occasioned by the boiling is not strong 
enough to ansure the proper admixture of the pan’s contents, and hence 
the»pan in which the after-product iflassecuites are boiled should be pro- 
vided with a stirrijig apparatus. In most cases this consists of a screw 
revolving #n a wide central tube open at both ends. The stiff mass is 
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raised at the centre and induced to flow downwards at the sides while the 
empty space in the centre is filled by the adjacent mass from the sides, 
thus creating a slow movement of the contents of the pan. 

This circulation is most necessary for several reasons. First, the 
massecuite remaining stationary at the same place may cake against the 
9 oils, be locally overheated, and become coloured by the too elev(Jted 
temperature. A second reason is that the crystals in the stiff mass are 
not free to move, and thereby cannot grow regularly, which is one of the 
first requirements for a good white sugar for direct consumption. Finally 
the lack of circulation may give rise' to the circumstance that when 
molasses is returned into the massecuite, as is always the case when 
after-products are boiled to grain, large portions of the former do not mix 
with the latter whereby the desired effect of the desaccharification process 
is totally lost, the result being that a final molasses of too high a quotient 
of purity is discarded by the factory. For these and yet other reasons the 
circulation in th^ vacuum pan should he artificially promoted, for which 
purpose a stirrer as described above will render good service. 

Pans in which first massecuites are to be boiled, and in which the 
fluidity of the mass 'Is maintained throughout the whole process, do not 
need a stirrer ; only those for last massecuites require one, but in order to 
be free to choose whatever pan one likes for the after-products and not be 
hampered in one’s movements when wanting to use also another pan than 
the one usually reserved for after-products, it is safe to have every pan 
provided with the stirring apparatus which may be used or left iclle at w'ill. 

Instead of a screw revolving in the pan, circulation is sometimes 
promoted by a perforated copper coil at the bottom of the pan, through 
which dry low-pressure steam is blown into the boiling mass. l5y this 
operation the vacuum is not perceptibly low^ered and the massecuite is 
kept in gentle moverpent. The perforations of the cod should be made on 
its underside in order to prevent them being choked with crystals when 
the pan is discharged. Another good device for promoting circulation is 
to introduce the syrup and molasses through a bent pipe eyten^ing nearly 
to the bottom of the pan, so that the thin liquids are compelled to force 
their way upwards through the massecuite and so become thoroughly 
mixed with it, which is not the case if the molasses is introduced at the top 
of the massecuite upon syrup ^Iready there. The same end i§ sometimes 
gaine4 by drawing in the syrup and molasses through a perforated cofi at 
the bott'^m of the pan. To prevent choking, this coil is likewise per- 
forated on its underside. 
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These last devices will render good service in mixing the molasses 
with the massecuite from syrup, but they are useless after the mixture 
has already been performed and the mixed massecuite has to be con- 
centrated. That i§ then where the stirring apparatus comes in, and keeps 
the contents of the pan in motion till the end of the concentration. 

• 

In many processes for the making of white sugar the syrups and 
molasses to be concentrated have rather a high acidity, part of which is 
volatile, so that they give off acid vapours which may attack the ironwork 
of the pan, the dome, the pipibg, the save-all, the condenser, etc. It 
has been suggested to coat the inside oi* the iron pan with thin copper- 
plates but this measure docs not appear to have found much encourage- 
ment, at least beyond a few remarks as to its introduction here and there, 
after which nothing more has been heard of the proposal. The method 
most generally in use is to protect the inside of all thcf^e iron parts 
exposed to the action of the acid \*apours by means oi a very adhesive 
coating of heat-and-acid-proof varnish or paint, and to make all bottoms 
inclined so as to prevent every accumulation of acid condensation-water 
in tlie save-alls and tubes. • 

Most of the massecuites to be made vvill consist of mixtures of a 
primary massecuite from syrup and of molasses having a certain quotient 
of purity, which both together have to make up the massecuite wanted. 
The quantities of the two constituents are determined by their purities, 
and that of the mixed massecuite desired, using a very simple calculation, 
so that the percentage of the primary massecuite which should be in the 
pan before the molasseft is added is estimated beforehand. In order to 
facilitate the work, a scale should be painted on the outside of the pan, 
showing percentage^ of the contents, so that the pan-boiler can know 
exactly how far he has to filliiis pan with the prinvry massecuite to be 
sure of a iinal ipassecuite of good composition suitable for the use for 
which it is intended. 

The (iensity of the syrup is a matter of great consequence in the 
white sugar process. We saw (otj page 5l) that the density of syrup on 
subsidence and filtration had to oscillate between 26^ and 28° Be., 
measured hot, and this was also the best density for obtaining large and 
well-shapea crystals. A too low density unnecessary and retards the 
boiling process, while at higher densities the crystals will nof grow 
regularly. There fe always a great danger of formation of false grain by 
using a^o8 highly concentrated syrup. 
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The molasses to be added afterwards to the primary massecuite do 
not part so easily with their sugar content, thereby offering a far smaller 
opportunity for the crystallization of fine sugar crystals ; and therefore 
these may be drawn into the pan with a higher density^ even up to 38 ” 
measured hat. 

* Athough the density of the molasses is rather immaterial, its tem- 
perature at all events should be at least equal and preferably superior to 
that of the massecuite in the pan, for, if it does not itself easily drop sugar 
crystals, it night cause the liquid in the pan to do so. By us lower 
temperature it decreases the temperature of the mother-liquor in the pan 
so far that it could no longer keep all its dissolved sugar in solution, in 
which case the introduction of cold molasses might cause formation of 
false grain. As we said, this may be totally prevented by keeping the 
molasses warpi before it is drawn into the massecuite in the vacuum pan. 

The methods of boiling for whito sugar do not chfifer from those in use 
in ordinary sugar manufacture, and therefore we shall abstain here from 
dwelling on that subject, which is extensively treated on m standard works 
on sugar manufacturf.’ 

In Chapter III will be found a couple of schemes according to which 
we may go to work, in order to obtain all the sugar capable of crystallizing 
out, either in the shape of white granulated first -product, or divided into 
a percentage of first granulated and soft wdnte seconds, or as first white* 
granulated and dark brown after-product. The market conditions may 
lead to the final decision which one may make ; every one of them may 
be follow'ed, but it is strictly necessary to boil aK ^he massecuites to grain, 
even the last ones, and in this case a pied-de-cuite from first massecuite 
from syrup, ur from a magma of after-product sugar,^nd syrup, should be 
used as “ seed ” wliile the desaccharification of the molasses is performed 
by. boiling this alongVith the already existing grain.# 

In order to be sure of obtaining exactly that quality of massecuite 
and of molasses one would expect from the system selected, w^e must 
carefully mix our massecuite from syrup with the clarifieef mofasses so as 
to obtain a mixed massecuite of a kne^vn quotient of purity ; for if this is 
not obtained the scheme has to be altered and are not at all certain of 
obtaining a thoroughly exhausted molasses. ^ 

T^he following list of purity quotients of mixed massecuites and* the 
co^-responding values of the molasses spun off from them without cooling 


^Cf. H. C. Prinsen Geerligs, " Cane Sugar and its Manjif^ture.*' 
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may be a reliable guide in our calculations, in so far that if we require 
a molasses of 60*^ purity we have to make the foregoing massecuite to 
have one of 80^^ and to spin that hot. This list only relates to uncooled 
massecuites, and tjie purities are the apparent values, found by dividing 

100 X polarization bv the degrees Brix. 

% 

Massecuite of 90‘^ purity yields a molasses of 75'^ quotient. 
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We know at the commencement of a boiling the quotient of purity 
of the syrup, and also that of the molasses to be drawn in ultimately, and 
from these figures we can find by a simple equjffion the percentage of 
massecuite from syrup and from molasses to form a panful of massecuite 
of the de^^ired quotient. 

Supi) 0 ‘^e that we have a syrup of 85" purity and a molasses of 65" ; 
that we want to make a second massecuite of 75"; and that we get this 
by mixing .v parts of the syrup massecuite whth 100 — A' parts of the 
mtilasses massecuite. We then have the following equation 

8^ A' + 65 (100 - x) = 100 X 75 
85 A - 65 A =- 7500 - 6500 
20a= 1000 * 

A - 50 

This means that the pan has to be filled half full with syrup massecuite 
before drawing in the molasses. 

These proportions have, properly speaking, only a bearing on the 
dry substance of the different Materials, and in case of these having a 
different water content, they have also to be taken into account. Here this 
is not necessary, since the mixed massecuites have, of course, ultimately 
the same water content, and therefore tlffe relationship remains the same. 
It is a good thiqg to have tables made showing the relation of syrup 
masseciyte for every degree of purity of syrup and of molasses for the 
different massecuites entering in the scheme. 
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If, for instance, the scheme is to have one first massecuite of 85°, 
one second of 70°, and one final of 60°, we use the three tables 
on pages 87-90, while when other standard purity values are taken as 
a basis of the scheme, similar tables may be calculated and given to 
the pan-boil|rr in order to guide him in his work. The figures in the 
tfvbles are calculated to the nearest unit from the formula given abov?. 

After the necessary amount of syrup has been boiled to a massecuite, 
the molasses is gradually drawn in and boiling continued to evaporate* the 
surplus watei.and allow the sugar crystallizing out by the evaporation to 
adhere to the already formed grains, which increase in size and, owing to 
the good circulation maintained in the boiling mass, grow regularly and 
evenly, so that at the last the large and well-developed sugar crystals are 
evenly divided in a clear molasses, coating and surrounding them evenly 
without hard lumps or crystals caked together by desiccated molasses. 

When finishing the boiling, those -massecuites from which molasses is 
expected, which has still to give up more of its sugar in a subsequent 
treatment, are boiled less closely than those from which only exhausted 
molasses is expected. , The llrix’^ of the first category should be about 
93 or 94, while that of the latter kind may be concentrated much farther 
and go up to 96 or 97. The reason is that if the massecuites give up 
molasses which is not exhausted and is to be drawn into other boilings to 
be totally desaccharificd, the projier degree of purity can much more' 
easily be obtained by the exact mixing of syrup massecuite and molasses 
than by concentrating to the utmost, and if we want to have a molasses of 
a certain purity this can much more economicaKy^ be obtained by using 
another projiortion between the two constituents than by forcing morp sugar 
to crystallize out. As a more openly boiled masseci^ite is ready sooner, 
runs faster out of ♦•the pan, and offers less trouble in transporting and 
curipg, it is better to boil those massecuites open, thermolasses of which 
is later desaccharificd. The last massecuites, however, from which 
molasses to be discarded from the factory is expected, and which therefore 
should be as far exhausted as it possibly can, are highly ebneehtrated in 
order to induce all sugar, which can eventually crystallize out, to do so. 
The trouble encountered in transportation, cooling and curing must be taken 
into the bargain, but when acting as prescribed, it is only part of the 
massecuites which causes the ef^tra trouble, while the rest is worked off 
smoothlV. ^ 

1 The dei;ree Brix must not to be confounded with the actual dry* substance, 
which ib consider- bly less. 
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Although we advise never to boil string-proof, it might be that 
manufacturers still desire to concentrate the last molasses without grain, 
and in that case the clarified and diluted molasses should be boiled in a 
pan till the requiredi density is obtained, after which the cuite is struck in 
large cisterns and allowed to crystallize there for a couple of vtceks or even 
mohflis. * 

This is, however, an exception, and we shall refrain from further 
• occfibying ourselves with tliat old-fashioned way of working, which wastes 
both time and sugar. • • 

As a rule those massccuites which will, after centrifugalling, yield 
sugar and molasses giving u]) yet further sugar after being returned 
into a second boiling arc not cooled but are cured hot f(^r the same reason 
as for their not being highly concentrated. We want a molasses of a 
certain purity and can get that either by cooling .ind depressing thereby 
the quotient, or by taking in a litde more molasses into the mixture. 
Since that latter operation is very easily performed and cooling requires 
time and space, it is much better to calculate the proi)ortion of the two 
constituents of the mixed massecuite on the basis of hot-cured molasses 
than to calculate it on the cold-cured has*- and take the trouble of 
cooling. 

Yet the receivers of the first and second massccuites, although they 
Jo not serve as coolers, have to be provided with a stirring apparatus to 
keep the mass in movement during its journey from the pan to the 
centrifugals. The massecuite is hot ; it contains rather rich molasses 
from which sugar will# crystallize out if it gets cold, and if that sugar 
crystallizes out in a stiff mass, without circulation, it will not adhere to 
already existing crysjuls but will form an after-crystallization of minute 
sugar crystals, which make tljc molasses turbid and^stilf, which interfere 
with its proper s^iiaration from the large crystals, and which are spun 
through the centrifugal linings. With a view to keeping the molasses 
limpid and clear, and also ensuring that the after-crystallization is available 
for the first product, the massecuite coming from the pan must be kept 
in the same gentle motion as it was while boiling ; and this action must 
be maintained till it comes into the centrifugal basket. 

It is advisable to have large iroji troughs under the pans connected 
by means of wide, open inclined gutters, so that every pan can discharge 
its contents into any of the troughs desired. The outlets of the troughs 
are in tii^tr turn connected with the receivers for the centrifugals by 
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open guiiers and screws or pumps, but in order to crush the crystals as 
little as possible, the transport of the massecuite through the '.rough to the 
centrifugals should preferably be done by gravity, and not by chain -pumps 
and the like. c 

The trl-ughs should be of a size to contain the contents of a whole pan 
'with some space over, if it is necessary to mix the massecuite with cfiluted 
molasses, water or sugar crystals. 

A spindle with stirrers keeps the contents in continuous gentle move-* 
ment and iif.pels them slowly towards fhe outlet. 

For the same reason as mentioned when discussing the fittings of the 
pan, the inside of the troughs should be painted with a good adhesive 
coating of heat-and -acid-resisting varnish or paint. The massecuites may 
be acid and may attack the iron plates which might give rise to an 
unpleasant folour in the sugar crystals, with a corresponding reduction 
in the value of t4ie finished sugar. 

The last massecuites, w^iich are to be separated into sugar crystals 
and exhausted molasses, need a thorough cooling in order to force all the 
crystallizable sugar lo assume the crystalline form, for if the molasses in 
which it IS contained were not cooled to a low temperature, it might hold 
sugar in solution which had been disposed to crystallize out, but now is 
thrown away in the exhausted molasses causing loss. 

The coolers for the last massecuite may be of the open or of the 
closed type ; they may be provided with a water-jacket or none, all this * 
being immaterial and to be decided according, to the fancy of the manu- 
facturer. The principal thing is that they be farge enough to hold the 
contents of a whole pan at one time with some space over to dilute the 
mass with water^or with diluted molasses, while the stirring apparatus 
must be strong enough to move the stiff fnass prop^erly without getting 
bent’or broken. • 

The requirement that each cooler should hold the contents of one 
vacuum pan is necessary in order to be able to tre&t elery panful ^ 
individually, and to prevent the proper crystallization and cooling being 
disturbed by any addition of hot massecuite from a subsequent boiling. 

The possibility of adding water or diluted molasses t/) the highly 
concentrated last massecuite ili an Excellent aid to promote crystallization 
of the last portions of sugar still to come out from th^j hot molasses ; and 
it further enables the mixing of the cooling mass to be carried^t without 
undue stress on the stirring gear, while* finally the cuiing ofthe dilute 
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molasses in the centrifugals goes on much better than when in a strongly 
concentrated condition. 

The concentration in the pan of the last massecuite is conducted 
much too far as regards the proper water content of the molasses, but it is 
necessary in order to induce the sugar to crystallize out durir^g the short 
time ^f its stay in the pan. As soon as this advantage is reached, the 
sugar crystallizing out slowly in the cooling mass will come out too, 
if tlv^. molasses surrounding the crystals is somewhat diluted ; in fact the 
crystallization is m many cases ev,en a little better in a moderately diluted 
molasses. Tor all these reasons it is wnse^to dilute the massecuite in the 
coolers to a density of 96^^' Hrix (equivalent to one of 85 in the molasses, 
which corresponds to 80 ]icr cent, of dry substance by the refiactometcr). 

The dilution has to be done very carefully so as not to form pools of 
water in one part of the cooler in which whole portions of the massecuite 
get dissolved, w'liile other parts remain intact. Tlie water sliould be added 
to the massecuite through a perforated pipe at the bottom of tlie cooler, 
or hot diluted molasses of 70” Brix should# be poured on the top of the 
massecuite. This hot molasses readily mixes w'ith the highly concentrated 
massecuite, so that the mixture becomes more fluid and in proper condition 
for the crystallization of the last portions of sugar and for the subsequent 
curing in the centrifugals. 

’• The cooling must not be pushed further than 45” C, and should 
remain preferably a couple of degrees abo\e, as at that temperatuie 
crystallization is finished, and below it the natural viscosity of the molasses 
increases so considerabW'*that cooling down to a lower point only causes 
trouble,without any compensating advantage. 
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The nibkisses is spun ofT the suf^ar crystals by running the massecuite 
from the trouglis or the coolers into centrifugal machines, which are 
made to revolve at high speed. The molasses is forced through the 
meshes of the lining by centrifugal force, while the crystals are**^held* 
back, beings at the end of the operation taken out of the basket. Yet, 
howeVer long the spinning may be continued, 
there will always remain a thin film of molasses 
around the i rystals, which makes them sticky 
and colours them, and which can only be removed 
by washing tlieir surface with water, dilute syrup, 
or steam. • 

Py this washing, or as it is also called, 
purging or covering, no small amount of sugar 
is dissolved in comjiany with the molasses and 
thereby its quotient of purity is unduly raised, 
while portions of sugar which had already been 
obtained from that molasses will return to it 
once more, which is not an economical way o^ 

] 9B 1^9 I working. 
iJBi When making wlutc sugar the sugar crystals 

should be washed freely* in order to deprive them 
as far as possible of the adhering layer of coloured 
•molasses. If the whole f>f that washing water 
or syrup, with all the sugar dissolved, is to be 
prevented from mixing agairu with the mother- 
liquor just spun off, one or other of the many devices must be used which 
have been invented with the aim of separating during curmg the mother- 
licjuor from which the sugar has been crystallized and the much richer 
washings or purgings. 

The first requirement of a good separation is of course to machine 
the crystals as dry as possiljle in^the centrifugals, so as to leave the 
smallefst jiossible amount of mother-liquor adhering to the crystals and 
re(iuire ^ least amount of water for its solution in the washing water 
or syrup. 
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When the molasses layer is being washed off and the washing 
water is being spun off by centrifugal force, great care should be taken 
to prevent these two liquids getting mixed. 

The simplest \yay of performing this separation is to provide two 
gutters behind the centrifugals, one for the molasses proper, the other for 
the fwre washings. A movable outlet from llyi centrifugal discharges 
the molasses into that gutter to which it belongs by simply inclining it to 

one side or the other. This, 
however, is not (]uite suffi- 
cient, as the viscid molasses 
has not entirely left the outer 
drum of the centrifugal when 
purging has started, so that 
a pa^^tial mixing of the two 

cannoi be avoided. More- 

« ^ 

over, the outlet is not shifted automatically, and there is consequently 
risk of this operation being sometimes omitted. Another method is an 
arrangement in the outer casing of the centrifugal, which necessitates 
the basket being arranged to turn in. eithei direction by means of an 
alternation of the driving gear. 

A third device is a centrifugal having two casings, one inside the 
oilier, each of which is jirovided with a discharge outlet. One casing is 
fixed, as in the ordinary type, while the inner casing may be shifted up or 
* down by means of a lever. Whilst the true molasses is being separated, 
the movable casing is rallied, so that the molasses is caught in the fixed 
01141, and passes through its discharge jiipe to its respective receiver. As 
soon as purging commences the movable casing is lowered, and catches 
the purging syrup, winch escapes through the otfier dis<»harge jiipe into a 

separate receiver. , * * ^ 

• * 

All these appliances are very ingenious and probably w^k well when 

properly handled, but there is always a chance of inishap<and that is what 
, one cannot*affor*d to ri.sk in wdiite sugar manufacture. The slightest tinge 
in the sugar will reduce its commeTcial value and as at so late a stage of 
the manufacturing proces? no mistakes could be made good again, we are 
obliged to gg the safest way. 

•This is undoubtedly the double curing in tw’o sets of centrifugals 
In the first the poor*molasses is separated and the sugar crystals spun as 
dry as pcj^ible, after which the^ are taken out of the basket, mixed with 
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purging syrup in a mixer or pug-mill and cured in the second set of 
machines. There they are washed with a fine spray of water till all the 
adhering molasses is removed. The runnings obtained are partly used to 
pug fresh quantities of dry sugar from the first set, while the surplus is 
carried back to the receiver of the clarified juice, or to that of the first 
molasses, depending on the quality of the sugar or on the kind of massecuite 
which has been cured. 

The figures U and 13 show diagrammatically how this double curing 
might be effected. In both cases there .are four centrifugals for the first* 
curing, the :^b-called “foreworkers,’* and six for the second spinning, the 



“after-workers.” In the first example, the dry crystals of raw sugar from 
the first set are mixed in a pug-mill with the rich syrup and conveyed into 
the feeding trough of the second set by means of a chain pump. In the 
second example, the dry sugar from the first set is carried into the mixing * 



Arrangement with Elevator. 


mill above the second centri£u??als hy means of an elevator. So it is seen 
there are many po.ssibilities of performing the admixture of the dry sugar 
from the i jre-workers with syrup from the after-workers, and of conveying 
the magma obtained intp the after- workefs for the final q^jrjng.^ 
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The proportion between the number of fore and after- work efs is not 
a fixed one, as this greatly depends on the character of the niassecuitc tr 
be treated. 

It is wise to maintain a certain elasticity in the ratif) of the numbers 
of the TWO kinds ol ccntrifiif»als in order always to b(‘ rc'ady for e\ery 
emer^^ency. Therefore tlu' c(‘nlrifiigals which atfe all ol the* same size 
and jxittern are arranged in one continuous row and lia\ e two feeding 
trouts A, B placed behind them, as shown m I'ig. 14. These have two 
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openings op})osite each centrifugal, so that massecuite can be fed into 
■^ny centrifugal from either feeding trough according to how the attendant 
has set ihe \al\’e. , 

oil, therefore, feeding trough A recei\es the original massecuite, as 
inan>' centrifugals as may be thought necessary for use as fore-workers 
can be set to draw theu'sutiply from it, and in the figure the ( eiitrifugals 
C have been so arranged. Th5 sugar from the centrifugals is guided by 
swivel shoots into *0116 or other of the two conveyors D and B. ■ The 
convev'or from the first set takes the sugar of the fore^j^^rkers to the' 
mixing inilUfrorA which it is elevated to the feeding trough B, which has 
* been set to supply the other centrifugals H. These are the after-workers, 
the sugar from them being discharged on the other or white sugar conveyor, 
while the molasses is discharged through swivel spouts. The fore- workers 
deliver into one gutter and the after-w^^rker% into another. 

If it is found tljict the proportion of fore and after- workers *s not 
correct, a simple alteration of the valves of the feeding troughs, the swivel 
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shoots under the centrifugals, and the swivel molasses discharge pipes, 
will allow any other desired grouping. This arrangement has^an incidental 
advantage in that, if it is desired to cure two difTerent grades in the 
ordinary way, it is possible to use all the machines for one kind of 
massecuite and of sugar at the same time. It is ev'ident that although the 
fore-workers need not i e provided with appliances for washing the sugar 
with water, all of them snould be so provided m case they are all used for 
making a sugar which requires washing. And sa\'e for tliat reason, it 
would be good to liave a hose connected with each centrifugal in order 
to wash out the linings occasionally, as in the ir.eshes some sugar might 
be Caked and dried up and so impede the regular outilow of the molasses. 

In some factories the set of fore-workers has been replaced by one 
big machine of special design, which is open at the bottom (Fig. 15.) The 
massecuite enters it from the mixer when the centrifugal is running at 

full speed, the sugar clinging to the 
walls of the basket, while the molasses 
passes through. P)y slackening the 
speed of the machine, so as to reduce 
the centrifugal force, the sugar is 
caused to slip down until it falls 
through the open base of the basket 
into a second ])ug-mill, where it is 
mixed with purging syruj) and then 
finally cured in the ordinary centri- 
fugals (P/^/c 4.) 

The washing in the second s,.t of 
centrifugals, the after- workers, may 
be done by means of a spray of water, 
or by a fine jet, or by steam, which 
conaenses on the crystals, washes off the layer of adhering molasses, and 
is spun off as. sugar solution. In case of covering with water, conden- 
sation water from the hot-well should be used after having been cooled 
down, and on no account should wattr from a ditch or river be employed 
as it might convey dirt or noxious micro-ergarisms or fungi into the w'hite 
sugar, a danger which should be carefully avoided fer obvious reasons. 

The mother-liquor is clarified and boiled again if it is not exhausted, 
while the final molasses, spun off from the suga" crystals in the last 
massecuites without covering, is thrown away. 
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The purging syrups are partly used to pug fresh portions of the raw 
sugar from the fore-workers, while the balance is returned to the juices 
or first molasses. In order, however, to prevent this syrup or portions of 
it renmining constantly in the centrifugal) ing plant, all the purging syrup 
is from time to time sent back to the juices, and the purging sj^irted again 
with y^ter or with fresh syru]) from the evapora^s. 

The purging syrup which is not wanted for the pugging of new por- 
4ions^ of raw sugar is sent back to the clarified juice in the case of first 
massecuites, and to the clarified firSt molasses if it has corner from after- 
product sugar, so as to bring it back to tlte same stage of jnirity from 
which the sugar originated. • 

It is not wise to return the jnirging syrup of first sugar to the syrup, 
because, being of quite a different density, this niiglit confuse the pan-boiler 
who prefers to work with syrup of uniform density, especially t\dien boiling 
massecuite for wliite sugar. It is therefore better to •return it to the 
clarified juice, after which it is concentrated to the usual density of syrup 
in the evaporators. ^ 

In cases when the sugars from tiie first md the* second massecuites 
have to be mixed together to form one graae of white sugar, the centri- 
fugalling maii facilitated by not curing the sugar from the fore-workers 
of the second massecuite in the after-workers, but by bringing it in the 
troughs into which the first massecuite had been struck. That sugar had 
J)een (deprived as far as possible of its adhering mother liquor, and when 
stirred in the troughs with^the first massecuite the thin layer of molasses 
still sticking to the crystals mixes with the purer molasses from the first 
massecuue. This mixing has the same effect as if the sugar had been 
mixed in a pug-mill before being cured a second time, while the small 
amount of low grade molasses <ioes not affect consiijeratly the purity of 
the first molasses. ^ ^ 

In other cases the last sugars, called “molasses sugj'fs,’'*’ are only 
spun dry injthe fore- workers and are not submitted to a second curing in 
• the after- workers. They are eithej sold as molasses sugars or they are 
pugged with syrup into a magma which serves as seed wherewith to start 
a new boiling. The syrup washes off the layer of molasses surrounding 
the crystals, so that the mixture, \^hich is djawn into the vacuum pan as 
seed,*consists of pure sucrose crystals in a saccharine liquid having the 
purity of the syrup from which a portion of the sugar has already crystal- 
lized out, ue.y the identical constitution of a syrup in the pan after the 
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graining lias taken place and the grain has attained the same size as that 
of the crystals used for seed. There is therefore no ol)jecti,on wliatever 
against starting a new masseciiite lor wlnte sugar in this practical way. 

\Mien tlie sugar is (juite cured and purged, it isi somt‘tiuies hl^’ed in 
order tn nertrali/e tlu' kisl trac'es ol yellow ( olour. Tlu' classK'al material 
whirl] has been used sVire times immemorial to make yellow islusugar 
appear sjiarklmg w lute is ullramarme blue. A parket ol that blue dye- 
stuff is mixed in a larg(‘ jiail of water and well stirred, and as soon a\.. the^ 
purging syrpp is entirely sjuin off a cupful of the ultramarine emulsion is 
poured into the centrifugal basket over the sugar. The ixirtick^s of blue 
are heh’ between the sugar cr\ stabs and the water jiasses through. When ^ 

the sugar is discharged on the coineyor we set' parts of tlu' sugar coloured 

$ 

distinctly blue while others are not touched at all, but the sugar crystals 
are so well mixed on the conveyor and m the sie\('s or screens, that at 
the moiiK'ut wlien the sugar is baggt'd, the coloui has bi'conie cpiite e\'en 
without any blue patclies being \isible. ritramaiiiu', though possessing 
a beautiful blue colour whu^h admirably inixt'S with the slightly dirty 
yellowish tinge of white pbintation sugar to produce a good neutral white 
tone, has the serious disadsantage of not being acid-fast and, what is still 
worse, of being decomjiosable by acids with the formation of e\ il smelling 
sulphuretted hydrogen. „ 

When white plantation sugar hint'd wdth ultramarine is used for the 
sweettming of lemonade, wine, or in short any preparations into which 
acid juices enter, the hint' dye gives off this bad smelling constituent, 
thereby sj’ioihng the fine flavour of the lupiotsgiid diminishing tlieir value 
as beverages. * ^ 

In order to obviate this, mucli use has been made of late ol an acid- 
fast and quite msiohible dye-stuff, called iudaulhn*iu\ It is sold either as 
a paste or preeipitcfied on dextrin as a dry jiowder, w hich is diluted in 
w'atee jnst like ultramarine and is employed in exai tly^lu' same way. As 
has been saiu U is insoluble, quite, harmless, and colours everything very 
strongly just as does ultramarine, but it is acid-fast and dotjs not imjiart 
an unpleasant smell to the condinientj or aerated dunks made with it; on ^ 
the other hand the colour is not so pure a blqe as are specially selected 
brands of ultramarine for sugar-house use, and does not give so beautiful 
a neutral tone with the yello^yish tinge of white iilantation sugars. 

Xs a rule only granulated sugars are blued, while pile, cubes, and 
white seconds do not undergo any such treatment at all, but are sold in 
their natural state of coloration. 
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Up to now the treatment of the different kinds of white sugar has 
been the same, while the finishing touches only show such differences as 
will^ollow from the observations given here. 

Granulated Sugar. — After the granulated sugar has been cured, 
purged, and, if desired, blued, it lias next to he cyied. The Best W'ay of 
drying that sugar is by a jet of dry steam in tie centrifugal and not in 
a si^cial dryer or granulator, in which raw sugar may be treated with 
“success. The brilluint sugar c rystals lose their lustre in a IT^rsey or other 
dryer, owing to tlunr being rubbed against each other and to tke sugar dust 
being driven by the air over the moist smtaceof the crystals enUTing into 
the dryer. Thereby the eoimiKTc lal \alue is diminished unnecessarily, 
and that is why w^e advocate dryieig plantation whites by steam in the 
centrifugal. 



Fi(.. K). 

Sn^r Sifter. 

The steam ought to be dry and superheated by passing it through a 
small heatef previous to its being introduced into the centrifugal. 1 he 
condensed w^ater formed is vaporized again in the furnace, so tl^it the 
steam is quite dryVhen it strikes the sugar grain and takes awaiy the 
moisture -without impairing th^ brilliancy of the crystals. 1 he steamed 
sugar after being discharged from the c^trifugal is passed through a sieve 
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(Fig. 16) where big lumps or pieces of rust or, in short, everything not 
belonging to the pure sugar crystals, is held back and during that sieving 
it cools so that it may be bagged quite dry and cool. Sugar should ijcver • 
be bagged when still warm, for in that case it may cake together, ^ming 
hard massai in the bags to the detriment of its value. 

Second Boiling Granulated.— In some countries there is a ready 
demand for a white, moist second-product sugar, which should bsj ex- 
tremely fine-grained. This sugar is obtained by boiling first molasses 

it 

of about 70** quotient of purity on gram, which grain is built up from the 
molasses and not from a pied-de-cuite from syrup. A pied-de-cuite of 
very small-grained molasses sugar may also do, but the requirement is a 
small size of grain, so that a pied-de-cuite of syrup does not suit the 
purpose. This massecuite is concentrated to a Brix of about 93, cured 
double, and 'in the last set of centrifugals only treated with purging syrup, 
without covering with water or dfymg. The sugar comes out moist, 
which moisture must consist of the last remnants of the glucose-containing 
purge syrup and not of water.* The reason for this is that the purchasers 
want a moist, soft spgar, which must remain so even after being stored for 
a long time. If the moisture consists of water, or rather pure sugar* solu- 
tion, it will e^aporate and the mass in the bags will become a hard lump, 
\\hile if that moisture consists of syrup containing sucrose and glucose, it 
keeps moist, owing to the hygroscopicaty of the solids, and thereby the 
sugar retains its softness. Many instances of moist white seconds having 
become un.saleable after having been stored for some months in a dry 
warehouse have been found to be due to a tod extensive removal of the 
white purging syrup. Such sugar should contain at least 0-25. per dent, 
of reducing sugars, while lower quantities may gi\e rise to the objection- 
able phenomenoK just referred to. 

I 

^^round Second Sugar. — In some cases a very Pne, white sugar is 
wanted, wiii^h is obtained by passing a well-dried white after-product 
sugar through a 'disintegrator. The sugar must be quitp dry in order to 
be ground to a fine powder, while, owing to the crushing of the crystals, 
the colour of the finely divided sugar is much whiter than that of the 
larger crystals from which it has been made. 

Lump Sugar.- SomeUmes the moist white second sugars are pressed 
into blocks of a few pounds’ weight and sold; but this method of dis- 
tributioi has not met with much success, because the block of sugar 
becomes so hard tha it is difficult to brehk it convenien«^ly for use. 
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Pile or Broksuiker." — The pile sugar as is made in South America 

and in Spam is a white sugar, having the form of irregular pieces of a 
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Ccntnfuffal for Pile Sugar 


very fine, grainy, crystalline mass, 
whde the corresponding “ brolcsuiker” 
of Java is o^the same •]uahty and 
only occurs ])ieces in the form of 
bricks or broken divisions of the same. 
Both sugars are made from a very 
• finely-grained first massecuilc which 
is centrifugalled in the ordinary way, 
after which it is washed with water 
till the purging syrup is cjuite white. 
After that washing, steam is admitted 
to the centnr'gal, so thaj. the surface 
of the crystals gets wc<- and sugar is 
dissolved. If the steaming is stopped 


at the same time as the centrifugal, the si^gar will come out, as we have 
shown, 111 loose crystals, but if the steam is slopped, say, five minutes 
befoic the centrifugal, the 


sugar dries in the basket 
owing to i\fb air passing 
tltfOLigh the mass, and this 
drying causes the film of 
^dissolved sugar which sur- 
rounds the crystals to sol i.lrfy 
anj bind the whole mass 
together into a solid lump 
(Fig. 17 h In the ca^ of 
pile, the sugar is dug out of 
tFe basket with a ifiachctc (t 
a crow-bar, and put through 
a breaker, ^the himps being 
sorted out into different sizes. 






Centrifugal for Cube Sugar. 


Th^ “ broksuiker ” of Java is always moulded in blocks. The way 
of making it is the same as has already been described, but the basket is 
filled with moulds of the size desirSd, so*tffat when the centrifugal is 
stopped the moulds tan be withdrawn separately and the sugar preserved 
in neat handy blocks. In some factories the bottoms of the moulds are 
made of centrffifgal gauze with a monogram or trade mark fixed in the 
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middle, so that the bloc'ks of suj^ar have a neat design stamped on them ; 
but in other cases the moulds sim])ly he against the centrifugal shell, 
winch is lined with a ])erforated copper plate. The sugar brickjj^re 
dried in the sun or in a special hot-air chamber, after which they ar^ready 
for sale. ^ \ 

Cubes. — Instead ot' bricks, moulds Inning the form of slabs are 
sometimes htted m the centritugal, so that the centrifugallcd sugar inhere 
assumes lln^ form of rectangular plates ol the desired tlinkness (kig. 1^).* 
These aie p?.rg('d ami steamed just like inlc sugar, and alter liaving been 
dried are cut in piec'i^s by means ol automatic shears (k ig. kO- 



ri<.. iw. • 

Cuttinj» Machine for Su^ar Cubes. « 


A sccoiidr^rm of cube sugar is the kfersey, made by pressing a 
niLNture of \ery fine white sugar and a thick sugar syrup in cube pieces ^ 
by means of a drum w’ith square openmgs through wTich the thick magma 
is pressed. The moist cubes are collected on a carrier and slowly trans- 
ported through a hot-air chamber from which they emerge quite dry and 
readyjor sale (Fig. 20). • , 

r -^milated first and second sugars are pac:kec1 in double bags, the 
moist white seconds in single bags, while the packing of fancy sugars 
differs according to circumstances. 
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Horsey Cube Sugar Press. 


CHAPTER III. 


SCHEMES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE SUGi^ 

t 


OF DIFFERENT DESCRIPTIONS, AND THE NECESSARY 
CAPACITY OF THE PLANT REQUIRED. 


We saw in the foregoing chapters that several kinds of white sugar 
may be made from syrup according to th<! demands of the market, and for 
convenience’ sake we give here a couple of schemes by which all the 
crystalli/t^ble sugar from the syrup may be obtained as a white product 
within three or four days’ time simply by^ boiling to grain, so that six days 
after the last canes ha\ e been crushed all the available sugar may be in 
the bags. 

« 

/. — Schetfic jjpr turning out one %ort of White Granulated. 


The syrup is boiled to grain, and 

Impure White Sugar. 

It IS pugged in a piig-mill or mixer 
with purging syrup, centrifugalled in 
the after- workers, washed, blued and 
dried with dry steam 


White Purging Syrup. 

Granulated. ,j. partly used for 
l)iigging fresh por- 
tions of the impure 
wlii^ sugar,* while 
the bcHance goes 
• back to the clarified 

juice. 


centrifugalled hot in the fore- workers. 

First Molasses. 

This is clarified as indicated, and boiled 
on a pied-de cuite of molasses sugar and 
syrup to a second boiling of* 70 ^ purity, 
of large grain This is cured hot in the 
fore-workers without washing. 



Impure • Second 

White Sugar? Molasses. , 

This IS carried to the This is boiled tc 

troughs in whicj^ grain on a picd-dC' 

the first ko*hng is cuite of syrup to 
struck, and treated purity of GO®. The 

along with this to massecuite is liighl 
be turned into concentrated, coolec 

White and*cure(J withoui 

Ciranulated. washing. 



Molasses Exhausted 

Sugar. Molasses. 

• • 

Is sold as such or is 

melted in the juice 
or mixed with syrup 
to serve as “seed” 

•for the second 
massecuite. 
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II. — Scheme for turning out White Granulated and White Seconds. 


syrup is boiled to gram and centrifugalled hot in the fore-workers. 


Impure White Sugar. 

It is pugged in a pug-mill or mixer 
witfTpurging syrup, centrifugalled in the 
after-workers, washed, blued and dried 
with dry steam. 


White 

Granulated. 


\ 

First Molasses. 

It is clari?ed, diluted, 'boiled to grain 
without any pied-de-cuite of syrup or 
molasses sugar. The grain should be 
small. The massecuite is highly con- 
centrated, cooled for a long time, and 
cured without washing. # 


Purging Syrup. 




It is partly iHcd for 
pugging fresh por- 
tions of the impure 

Impure Second 
Sugar. 

Molasses. 

This is discarded 

white sugar, while 

This is mi\pd with 

from the factory as 

the balance goes 

purging syriip in a 

bging exhausted, or 

back to the clarifiei 

mixer or pug-mill^ 

^lay still 

be boiled 

juice 

centrifugalled in the 

smooth in order to 


after-workers and 

effect some crystal- 


waslied if required. 

lization. 

It is then 


' 

separated into — 

White 

Purging Syrup. 



Second 

Sugar. 

This is partly used 
for pugging fresh 
poitions of impure 
white second sugar, 
while the balance 
goes back to the 
clarified liist mo- 




lasses. 






\ 


> Black 



After Jgxiiausted 
Products*. Molasses. 


W^ien calculating the capai:ities of the pans and the coolers and also 
of the centrifugals for makiflg white sugar, by one or other of the 
two schemes given above, wt may state everything on 1000 tons of 
cane pei; 24 hours and assume an extraction of 78 per cent, and a density 
4 )f the undiluted juice of 18‘' J5ri» Tlicjtiuoticnt of purity of the syrup 
is taken as 85^ 4he density of the^massecuite as 94'’ Brix, the purity of the 
three massecuites respectively at 85'\ 70° and 60°, while the purity of the 
sugar fronn fhe fore -worker! is assumed to be 97*5°. 
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The amount of sugar reclissolved and returned to tlie syrup on curing 
in the after-workers is neglected, just as is the loss in the filter-press cakes 
and the unaccounted loss. ^ 

Scheme I.-- -Tlie final molasses is, from the list on page 85, as lo^v as 
30'^', while the* mtermeduKe molasses have purity values of 65 ’ and 50“ 
respectively. ^ 

1000 tons of cane yitdd, with an extraction of 78 per cent., 780 tew^s 
of undiluted juice, which with a Unx of 18‘' represent 140-4 tons of dry 
substance in tl¥^ syrup or m the primary massecuite. 


Wlicn curing a massecuite of 85" purity m a hot state and obtaining 
a raw sugar of 07-5" purity and a molasses of 65^ we obtain (calculating 
for the moment everything on the dry stibstance basis) 61-5 per cent, of 
sugar and 38-5 per cent, of first molasses from the well-known formula : 
Quotient massecuite 


Sugar 


Quotient molasses 

- X 100 


•Quotient sugar — Quotient molasses 


SuRar - x 100 

Sugar ()l-5 per cen4. ; and molasses 100 — 61-5 - 38*5 per cent. 

In the same way calculation will show that 100 parts of the masse- 
cuite of 70" purity yield 43 parts of sugar of 97-5 ’ purity and ^8 parts of 
molasses of a purity of 50“, it being well understood that everything is^ 
calc'ulated as dry substance for the moment. 


100 parts of second massecuite of 70" purity require 75 parts of 
molasses of 65" purity to form a mixed massecuite*of 70" purity according 
to the second well-known formula: ^ # 


Syrup ~ 


Quotient mixed massecuite — Quotient molasses 


Quotient syrup — Quotient molasses 


X 100 


Syrup 


70 - 65 


X 100 


85 - 65 

Syrup = 25 per c^nt. ; and molasses to be added =100 


25 = 75 percent. 


In the same way we find that when making a mixed mas^cuite of 
60“ purity from syrup of 85“ and molasses tif 50", we want 28*6 parts of dry 
substance from syrup and 71*4 parts from the fnolasses. With^those 
figures we arrive at the following calculation : • 

100 parts massecuite of 85° pwtity yftld 38*5 parts of molasses of 65“ 4 
100 parts massecuite of 70“ purity yjeld 58 parts of molasses of 50“ ; 
100 parts massecuite of 70“ purity require 75 parts of molasses of 65“ ; 
100 parts massecuite of 60“ purity require^! -4 parts of mtilasses of 50". 
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The molasses for those 100 parts of massecuite of 60‘" is obtained 
71*4 X 100 


38 


“123 parts massecuite of 70'^ purity. 


123 


hiie molasses of these 123 parts of massecuite of 70'’ is obtained 

^ 1 X 75 ' 

^ = 240 parts of primary massecuite ot S0‘\ 

38’5 ^ 

^\'e1iave therefore ; , 

1,00 parts of massecuite containing 
massecuite ; 

123 parts of massecuite containing 
massecuite 

240 parts of iirimary massecuite 240-0 parts. 

403 iiarts of total mixed massecuites containing 299-3 parts of the 
primary one. ^ 

The 140-4 tons of dry substance m the syrup becoiye therefore by 

140 y 403 , 

the hrst s('heme under consideration X 100 - ..1 / tons ot dry 


2cS-6 parts of jir unary 


X 25 - 30-7 pi«ts of primary 


217 X 100 


234 tons 


massecuite or, with a P>ri\ of 93 e(iual to ^ 
of Tnassecuite with its iiroper moisture coTitent to be boiled per 24 hours. 

We iii^sume the boiling lime to be the same for every category of 
mashccuites, which will not be far amiss, and if wc take the time for 
boiling, emptying, steaming out, etc., at 8 hours, the total vacuiiw 
capacity sliould be 80 tons working contents. 

The 234 tons of ma'fscM-uite are siibdn ided into 1 22 tons of 85"', 62 tons 
d 70', and only 50 tons of 60'. d'he two hrst-mentioned boilings are 
cured liot, while the last one needs cooling. When allowing the last 
massecuite* to cccui^>% the c;oc)lers during Xhwl^ days ^he coolci capacity 
shouUi b(' 3 X 50 - " 150 toiTs. * 

The w-eight*of massecuite to be cured is as follows : 

In the fore-wairkers - » 

1 ^ Mons rtf first massecuite of 85" purity yielding per 100 

93 

• hi 5 X-^- 71 tons. 

tons of sec'oncf massecuite of 70" puiity yielding per 100 
’ 93 

42 X- -25-7 „ 

• • • 98 

50 tons of \Jnrd massecuite of 60’ purity. * 

257 tons of moist sugar fron? the second massecuite returned into 
— — ^ , the troughs cJf the first massecuite. 

2597 tons. 
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In the after-workers — 

71 tons of moist sugar from the first massecuite. 

25*7 tons of sugar from the second massecuite returned in the firs^ 

— ones. / 

96‘7 wliich with the syrup used for pugging half that amount moans a 

• ^ 

total weight for the after- workers of about 150 tons. ^ 

The cenfrifitffallitig capacities per 24 hours are therefore 260 tons 
for the fore and 1 50 tons for the after-workers. 

ft 

The worl^in the former is much easier done than in the latter, save 
for the last massecuite, which is very sticky. Fixed figures as to the 
time of centrifugal ling cannot be given, as these depend on too many 
factors to be duly c:onsidered. • 

Scheme U. — Tlie data concerning the weight of cane, the purity of 
the juice, etc., feii^^im the same, the fuial molasses also having a purity 
of 30‘\ The purity ^'alues of the two massecuites are 85” and 65”. 

We saw from the former Example that when boiling a massecuite 
of 85” purity and ceAtrifugalling hot we obtained 61*5 parts of raw 
sugar, and 38-5 parts of first molasses of 65” purity. When this molasses 
is boiled to gram, highly concentrated, cooled during a lonjj time and 
cured hot we obtain a molasses of 35”, and from the equation we find a 
proportion of 48 parts of impure sugar against 52 parts of molasses* 
everything computed on the dry substance basis. We come to the 
following results : 

100 parts of primary massecuite yield 38-5 parts of molasses aij^ 
61 ‘5 parts of sugar. 

Those 38-5 parts j)f sugar yield 20 part§ of molasses of 35 and 18-5 
parts v( sugar. ^ 

The 20 par-ts of molasses are boiled smooth and cooled for a long 
time. They are cured when work permits. • ^ 

100 parts of primary massecuite therefore make : 100 + 38*5 4- 20 = 
158*5 parts of dry total massecuite. * ^ 

The 1 40*4 tons of dry substance m the syrup therefore behome from 
the secoftd scheme under consideration ; 140*4 X 158*5 -i- 100 = 222*7 
tons of di> massecuite or, with a Bri^ of 93”, equal to 240 tons of masse- 
cuite with its proper moisture to be boiled ^r 24 hours, ^ 
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These are subdivided into 151 tons of first, and 58 tons^of second 
massecuite, which are boded to grain, while the remaining 31 tons are 
foiled smooth. We shall assume again the boiling time of the first ones 

to be 8 hours, but that of the latter to be much shorter, namely 2 hours. 

• • 

The total vacuum pail is therefore one-third of->151 + 58 = 

209 

— -•fc 69-5 ^nd one- twelfth of 31 or 2*5, so that the total vacuum pan 

D J 

caj^icity required is 72T tons. 

The first massecuite is not# cooled at all and the last is cooled in 
cisterns, so that only the second is cooled in coolers during the course of 
manufacture. This amounts to 58 tons, and when allowing for four days 
we find tlie necessary cooler capacity to be 230 tuns. 

The weight of massecuite to be cured is as follows : 

In the fore-workers-- • 

151 tons of first massecuite of 85" purity yielding*per 100 

93 


'■ 98 

58 tons of second massecuite yielding per lOt) 


48 X 


93 

98 


88*1 tons 


26*4 tons 


209 l«ns. 


Tn the after- workers 


88*1 tons of sugar from the first massecuite 
26'4 tons of sugar /rom the second massecuite 


ll4'5 tons of moist sugar which with the syrup used for pugging hall 
that amount means a^otal weight for the after»worker^ of 170 tons. 

The cciitrifugalUufi capacities per 24 hours are therefore 209 tons 
for the fore- workers and 170 tons for the after- workers. 
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MATERIALS EMPLOYED IN* THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
PLANTATION WHITE SUGAR. 

I. LIME. 

Requirements. 

In tiiose factfnrics wliore. the jnirc is clarified by the defecation 
process, either followed or not by suipliitation or any other process in 
which only nioderal(‘ amounts bf lime are used, it is customary not to 
burn the lime on the otdate, but to lairchase it from outside. 

'Idle amount of lime consumed in such factories is, as we saw on 
jiage 19, relatively small; and sini'e lime is the mo.st active clarifying 
agent, it is well to bestow some attention on its (piality so as to use the 
very best and purest obtainable, for any attempt at ec'onomy involving 
the purchase of an infiTior prodiuT will invariably resuh in subsequent • 
trouble and loss. . 

Lime readiK absorbs moisture and carbonic ai'id from the atmosphere, 
for whu'h reason it should be kept in closed packages, for instance in iron 
drums or in sealecj tins, btit not in baskets, and nvah less in o])en heaps 
in a shed. ^ 

Jaihp^used for clarification should answer the following tests' 

When mi.\ed c ith half Us weight of water it should become very hot 
within a few minutes; the slaked lime after the addition of ten times its 
weight of water should form a soft creafii, which on being jiassed through 
a fine sie\e should not leave behind more Tmslaked jiarticles than 
one-tenth of the original weight, and most of these particles should 
become^ soft after an hour’s, j^iandiug m a moist condition. 'J'he li;ne, 
af^er bemg slaked, should dissolve m, hydrochloric acid^wdthout appreciable 
effervescence, and not leave more than I per cent, of in.soluble matter, 
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The iraximum impurities should be : 

Iron oxide and alumina 

Sulphuric acid 

Magnesia* 

Silica 

Carbonic acid 

Moisture 




2 

0*50 

2 

2 

2 

2 


per cent. 

ii 

• 

JJ 


If burnt at too higli a temperature it sinters somewhat and slakes 
with difficulty or not at all, so that it loses its efficiency, fuad when used 
in the single carhonatation process may cause a very objectionable after- 
slaking and alkaline reaction in the carbonatatcd juice in the filtef- presses. 

Pure lime, however, requircj. such a high temperature before being 
over-burnt as can hardly be obtained in an ordinary lime-kiln, and lime 
which in reality becomes over-burnt at a relatively low^ ftmperatiire is 
generally impure. For if the limestone (from which •the lime has been 
prepared) contains silica together with alumina or iron oxide, fusible 
silicates are formed, and the lime is liable^ to become over-burnt. Usually 
the appearance of the pieces t f lime indicateg whether it has so 
suffered, but those pieces are generally picked out by the burner, so 
that the buyer very seldom finds them m the product supplied. 

Water and carbonic acid, though not harmful, decrease the effect of 
i given quantity of lime, which explains why there are fixed limits for 
:hese constituents and also for the insoluble impurities w'hich consist of 
;aiid or clay. Iron oxid^ and alumina give rise to thei formation of scale 
n the evaporators ; tlflise caused by alumina being remarkable because 
Formed from soluble aluminates during evaporation. 

Magnesia is a v^iry troublesome impurity in limg, when present in 
ippiaciable quantity. In thS defecation process ft gives the juices an 
unpleasant coloift- and retards subsidence, so that the deennted juice 
ilways contains suspended matter wdiich forms scale^in the evaporators. 
In the single carbonatatioft process the carbonic acid first converts the 
magnesia into magnesium carbojiate w^hich is insoluble but, on further 
iddition, the soluble majy^hesium bicarbonate is formed. Later on, after 
Filtraticfi, the magnesium bicarbonate acts upon the lime-salts with the 
Formation "of free lime, so that yie f(^rmer neutral reaction of the 
filtered juice becoijies alkaline again, which phenomenon at tfie high 
temperature in the evaporators gives^rise to a dark coloration of the juice. 
If the juices treated by double carbonatation or by sulphitation after 
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single carbonatation, tliese detrimental effects are obviated, but in order 
to be safe the permissible percentage of magnesia in clarification lime 
must be restricted to a maximum of 2 per cent. 

Sulphuric acid present in the lime (as calcium eiuliihate) also scales 
the evaporatbrs, and should not occur in any appreciable quantity. Alkalis, 
on the other hand, are liarmless, and usually occur only in small amount. 

r 


Methods for the Analysis of Clarification Lime. 

Sampling.— From the lot of lime purchased, a number of jiicces, both 
small and large, are chosen at random; ‘ihcy are broken smaller to the size 
of an egg by means of a hammer. The pieces are piled uj) into a heap, 
from which one section is taken to be piled up into another hea]) and sub- 
divided till a subsJimple of about 2 lbs. is obtained. Tins is crushed into 
a coarse powder and kept in a stoppered bottle. As lime raiiiclly attracts 
carbonic acid and moisture frodl the atmosphere, the sampling should be 
done very quickly. 

• 

Matter Insoluble in Hydrochloric Acid.— 5 grms. of the coarse lime 
jiowder are placed in a beaker ; about 50 c.c. of water are added and after 
the lime has slaked, so much hydrochloric acid is gradually added till po 
more dissolves. A few c.c. of nitric acid are run into the solution, which 
is boiled and filtered through an ash-free filter into an li^rlenmeyer flask' 
of about 300-400 b.c. capacity. The insoluble part remaining on the filter 
is washed with hot water, till the filtrate shows a neutral reaction, a/ter 
which it is dried and burnt in a platinum crucible. The weight of the ash 
is that of the insoluble matter from 5 grms. of lime. 

Silica.— The filtrate from the foregoing operation, vyhich together with 
the wash water will occupy a volume of 200"300 c.c., is heated to boiling 
point and nearly rtLutralized with ammonia, leaving the liquid only faintly 
acid and absolutely clear. This solution is boiled gently for 6ne or two 
minutes and a few drops of ammonia a*dded, rendering it slightly alkaline. 
After boiling for a short time, it is then allowed to subside and is filtered 
into a litre flask, the filter being w'ashed thoroughly. The precipitate con- 
sists ol silica, together with Mi!rmina,‘'iron oxide and perhaps traces of lime; 
ii is (h'ssolved from the filter in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the paper 
washed with w^ater. 
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The solution together with the wash water is evaporated in a porce- 
lain dish to dryness and heated in an air-bath at a temperature of 
'^120-140“ C for one hour. The dry residue is moistened with a few drops 
of strong hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, heated and filtered through 
an a^i-free filter which is washed. The filter with its contents is dried, 
andjijcinerated in a platinum crucible. The weight of the ash is that of 

the silica in 5 grins, of lime. 

.• 

Iron Oxide and Alumina.—,The filtrate and wash waters from the 
silica determination are heated to boiling in an Erlennlfeyer flask and 
nearly neutralized with ammonia so that the liquid remains only faintly 
acid and completely clear. It is, boiled gently for one or two minutes and 
rendered alkaline by means of a few drops of ammonia. The precipitate 
is collected on an ash-free filter, washed, diied, and incinerated in a 
platinum crucible. The weight found on this occasion is l4iat of the iron 
oxide and alumina in 5 grms. of liibe. 

Calcium Oxide. — The filtrate and ^wasli waters of the foregoing 
operations, which may contain some lime-salts, are added to the liquid in 
thejitre flask which bad been filtered oiT from the first precipitation with 
ammonia. The liquid is cooled to room temperature, made up with 
water to llie mark and well shaken (Solution A). 50 c.c. of this are 
diluted with about 200 c.c. of hot water in a beaker or an Erlenmeyer 
flask ; a little ammonia is added, and the mixture brought to the boil, after 
which the lime is precipitated by a solution of ammonium oxalate. The 
liquid is stood in a warn? place for a couple of hours, Preferably on a hot 
ai^-ba^h, and at the end of that time filtered through an ash-free filter, 
after ensuring that any further addition of the ammonium oxalate reagent 
produces no further precipitation. The precipitate on tiie filter is washed 
with water, till the washings fio longer become turlfld with nitric acid and 
silver nitrate. Tlie lime may be weighed either as oxalate or as carbonate. 

In the first^case, the precipitate is filtered througlf a dry tared paper, 
that is a paper which has previously been placed in a drying-bottle, dried 
at 100^ C in an air-bath and weighed. The washed paper containing 
the precipitate is replaced in the drying-bottle, which is again heated in 
the air-bath at 100” until its weight is constant. 

The weight foifnd for the calciujii oxalate with its water of crystal- 
lization is multiplied by the factor 0‘3836 in order to find the weight of 
the calcium oKidte in 0-250 ’gn^* of 
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In the second meihod the dried filter with the calcium oxalate is 
incinerated in a platinum crucible till the filter is completely^ burnt ; the 
residue is moistened with a few drops of ammonium carbonate solution^ 
the excess of which is expelled by heating on the wate.r-bath, any calcium 
oxide being, thus converted into the carbonate again. As soon as the 
mass in the crucible has become dry, it is carefully heated for about five 
minutes by a very small fame, cooled and weighed. The weight found 
multiplied by the factor 0-5() is that of the calcium oxide in 0*250 grm. 
of lime. • 

Magnesia.— 400 c.c. of Sedation A are transferred into a 500 c.c. 
measuring fiask, treated with ammonia until alkaline, and with ammonium 
oxalate solution until all the lime is precipitated. In ordcT to make sure that 
this has really taken place, it is advisable to add 6 gnus, of ammonium 

oxalate dissoUed in 50 c.c. of hot water. The liquid is c'ooled to room 

« 

temjierature, ipade up to the mark, shaken and filtered ; 250 c.c. of the 
filtrate are conceiftrated on the water-bath to a volume of about 50 c.c., 
and hydrochloric acid is added till the reaction is distinctly acid in order 
to dissedve again some magnesia which might liaxe become insoluble 
during the evaporatiod. The liquid is rendered alkaline again by ammonia, 
is next filtered, and the insoluble residue washed with a little w^ater. ^ 

The solution and the wash water are united and preeijiitated with 
sodium phosphate, the liquid being stirred with a glass rod, which is 
softly rubbed against the inside of the beaker. After a quarter of an 
hour about one-fourth of the volume of ammonia is added, and the* 
mixture is allowed* to stand for 12 hours in a cokl place. 

The precipitate is collected on an ash-free filter, and washed \^ith 
3 per cent, ammonia solution until the washings no longer become turbid 
with nitric acid a«d silver nitrate. Sometimes tl?e precipitate adheres so 
strongly to the glass ?hat it cannot be removed with a glass rod bearing a 
rubber cap. In that case as much of the precipitate as t'ossible is collected 
on the filter, and J;he rest dissolved in a drop of hydrochloric acid ; this 
solution is rendered alkaline with 3 per cent, ammonia ami the^precipitate 
thus obtained is combined with the first after standing for 2 hours. The 
filter with the combined precipitate is washed several times w'ith the dilute 
ammonia solution, and dried in an air-bath. • 

IJie dry precipitate is#tAinsfefred as completely as possible ir\to a 
pl.'itimmi crucible, while the filter wyth the precipitate which could not be 
removed is incinerated on the cover of the crucible and the ash added to the 
original quantity in the crucible, the whole being heated first over a small 
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Rame and finally over the blow-pipe. The coifiplete whiteness of the 
iieated matter may be promoted by moistening it during a pause in the 
incineration with, at most, two or three drops of nitric acid — on no 
iccount more. 

The re'sidue obtained is magnesium pyrophosphate, tbe weight of 
whioi^ is calculated to magnesia by multiplying with the factor 0-3624, 
which gives the amount of magnesia in 1 grm? of the lime. 

Sulphuric Acid,— 200 c.c. of Solution A are precipitated while boiling 
with a hot solution of barium cliloride, placed on a hot-air-bath for a 
couple of hours, and filtered through an ash-free filter. The precipitate 
is washed with water until the washings no longer become tiuibid with 
silver nitrate, after which it is dVied and incinerated. The residue is re- 
moved from the paper as completely as possibh to the platinum crucible 
while the paper is burnt on the co\er. Moth portions are-Combined and 
strongly heated, after which the crucible is cooled and •weighed. The 
weight found, multiplied by the factor ()-3432 is that of the amount of 
sulphuric acid (SO;0 in 1 grin, of the lime. 

Carbonic Acid. — A portion of the samj^le is ground m a mortar to a 
fmew powder and 3 grms. weighed into a Geissler apparatus. This 
apparatus is first weighed empty, after which about 3 grms. of the lime 
are placed«in the flask, the apparatus being weighed again to ascertain 
exactly tiie weight of the material employed. 10 c.c. of water are added 
to the lime, the closed funnel is filled with strong hydrochloric acid ; and 
the bulb through which the carbonic acid gas escapes is filled with just so 
much concentrated sulplfuric acid as to prevent back- Auction. The whole 
ap^iaratus is wiped dry on the outside, ])Ut aside for hall-an-hour, and 
then weighed. 

Next the hydrochkiric acid is allowed to How from the funnel into 
the flask gradually by carefully opening the cock, and as s( on as all the 
lime is dissolved, •the flask is carefully heated ovei a very small flame till 
the liquid commences boiling. A narrow rubber tube is connected with 
the openigg, through which the carbonic acid has escaped ; the cock of the 
hydrochloric acid funnel is opened; and a slow current of air is sucked 
through the apparatus till the gas no longer tastes of carbonic acid. 

Tlfe apparatus is left to cool, and is weighed again, preferably by 
leaving the*original weights on the rjght-lio^d pan w'hile the difference is 
made up by placinj^ small weights on the same pan as the apparatus. 

The decrease in weight represents the carbonic acid (COn) in the 
amount of lime* examined. 
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Alkalis.— Into a large flask containing 1500 c.c. of water 150 grms. 
of the coarsely powdered lime are added in small quantities, and the 
mixture shaken continuously till all the lime is slaked. As soon as this 
point is attained, the liquid is filtered through a dry paper and 1000 c.c 
of the filtrate, are measured. • 

A current of carbonic acid is conducted through the hot solation 
which is healed, the precipitate filtered off, and the solution evaporatec 
almost to complete dryness. The last traces of calcium oxide are 
precipitated a few drops of ammonia and ammonium oxalate as 
insoluble calcium oxalate ; the liquid is filtered from the precipitate into 
a platinum dish, and the filtet waslieJ. Filtrate and wash waters after 
being rendered acid with hydrochloric acid are cvajiorated to dryness, and 
gently heated over a small flame to drive off the ammonium chloride. 
The residue weighed as potassium and sodium chloride, and after 
multiplication by the factor 0*6319 yields the amount of alkali, calculated 
as potash (K-O) in 100 grms. of lime. 

Water. — As the water is ch^mncally combined with the calcium oxide, 
it cannot be driven off at 110'* C, and a much higher temperature must 
be employed. 3 grms. of the coarse powder are heated in a porcekiin 
or platinum crucible, covered with a lid for a quarter of an hour over a 
gas or spirit lamp, cooled in a desiccator and weighed, 'fhe los?i sustained 
on heating is the weight of water in 3 grms. of lime. , 

d'he crucible is preferably of platinum and is narrow in shape. It 
must remain covered with the lid while heating, for if this is not done 
the lime may absorb carbonioacid from the products of combustion, the 
water content thus being found loo low, and sometimes actually ftn 
increase in weight is observed. 

The results of th« analysis may be stated in the following form : 


Calcium oxide ... 

05*32 

Magnesium oxide 

0*07 

Carbon iT acid 

0*91 

Insoluble in hydrochloric acid ... 

046 

Silica * ... 

0*05 

Iron oxide and alumina 

0*18 

Sulphuric acid 

... none 

Alkalis ... .m • ..< 

0*02 

Water 

... . 2*89 

Undetermined 

0*10 

( 

' lod-cfo 
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Rapid Method for the Estimation of the Magnesia in Clarification 
Lime. — The determination of magnesia being rather a lengthy one, a rapid 
method for detecting approximately whether the lime contains too much 
magnesia or not is often employed, especially as it is not always necessary 
to kriow the exact magnesia content. It is only needed^ to ascertain 
whether, the lime is above or below 2 per cent. 1 grm. of the finely 
powdered lime is mixed with 10 c.c. of wate^ and heated; hydrochloric 
acicl is added drop by drop until almost all the lime is dissolved and the 
liquid is alkaline. It is then boiied, filtered, and ammonia added to the 
filtrate. If now a white gelatinous precipitate is forfned, the lime 
contains over 2 per cent, of magnesia and shquld not be used ; if a flocculent 
cloudy precipitate is formed, th« content is between 1 and 2 per cent. ; 
while an amount of less than 1 per cent, escape^ detection by this rough 
method of estimation. 




IL MILK-OF-LIME, 

Preparation. 

The limp used for clarification is in almost every case added in a 
mixture with water known as milk-of-lime or lime-cream. 

This is prepared by placing lumps of lime in a shallow iron tank and 
throwing water on them till they are just submerged. The lime combiries 
with the water, the pieces swell up considerably and crumlde to powder 
with the development of much heat. More water is gradually added till 
the lime, is ciuite soaked, and forms a thick paste. It is not advisable to 
throw the pieces of lime into a tank full oY water as they are thereby cooled 
too much, and are slaked only very slowly. 

After the, action is over, the still hot pasty mass is diluted with water 
and passed thrcfiigh a strainer in whicl>any large pieces of unslaked lime, 
stones, sand or other coarse impurities are removed ; subsequently it is 
passed through finer metal sieves which keep back smaller grit ; and, 
finally, it is run into large tanks wTere it is diluted to the reijuired density. 

In some places the pieces of lime are thrown into a rotating dfurn 
where they are slaked and whence the pieces of unburnt or over-burnt 
lime and the stones are discarded automatically. * 

At all events it is well to mix the lime with the water some time 
previous to using it, so that the hard particles may soften and be 
slaked. As we h^^vc already seen, this is especially necessary in the 
single carbonatation process, in which large quantities of lime are added 
to the juice, and if the milk contains unslaked grit, this remafiis 
unsaturated in the juice and may re-dissolve afterwards in the filter-presses, 
imparting an alkaline Reaction to the clarifieji juiced 

The carbonatation process requires a very large plant for the slaking, 
mixing and straining of the lime-cream, but in factories using defecation 

methods, three slakfhg and mixing tanks are sufficient. , 

. » 

It is advisable to use pure water, for slaking lime. In factories 
working with the defecation process, the amount of water contained in 
the milk-of-lime is insignificant and does not impose any great adtiitional 
strain on the evaporating plant^ On^ the other hand, factories using the 
carbonafation process add such a large quantity of ,water to the juice 
in the lo m of lime-cream that it* is worth the trouble of devising 
measures to reduce it. Trials, utilizing thtf sweet-waters /rpm the filter- 
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presses for slaking and diluting the lime, have ^ften been n?ade, but 
the result has not been satisfactory. If the milk-of-lime made from lime 
^nd sweet-water is allowed to stand for a couple of hours, the supernatant 
liquid contains a dirty brown scum consisting of products of decompo- 
sition ef the reducing sugars by the action of the strong lime. These 
scumg^re viscous and render the juice thick, and so retard the saturation. 
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empty. fresh supp,^y is meanwhile prepared in the second tank, so as 
to be in readiness when the first is empty ; this ensures only fresh and 
well-slaked lime being added to the clarifiers. ' 

The contents of tlie tanks must be kept in steady motion to prevent 
the lime sul’isiding. In factories where only a little lime is used this may 
be done by stirring the milk with a paddle, but in factories using a great 
amount the lime-cream Is constantly pumped through a pipe which 
passes near the quarter where it is mixed with the juice and returns 
to the supply tank. The milk-of-lime is thus forced from this tank 
through the pipes and back again. When lime has to be drawn off and 
added to the juic e, a cock in the pipe is opened, otherwise it continues on 
its way back to the supply tank and is thereby kept in constant motion, 
no opportunity being thus given for any subsidence. 


Determination of the Lime Content in Milk<-o{*«Lime. 

'J'he lime cemtent of lime cream c orresponding to the readings of 
the Ileaume hydrometer is as follows: 

Density of Milk-of-Limh. 


l>Ofirees 

Uuauinc 

WeI ^^ h ( of 

1 Ci.illoii, 
lbs 

I ’ ouikIs of 
CaO 

per Gallon 

Pel cent 
of CaO. 

Decrees 

Bcautii^. 

Weight of 

1 Gallon, 
lbs. 

l\)nnds f 
CaO 

per Gallon. 

Per cent, 
of CaO. 

. 1 

10-07 

0-075 

0-75 

16 

11-25 

1-590 

14-13 

7 

10-14 

^ 0-166 

1-64 

17 

11 33 

1-700 

15-00 

3 

10-21 

0-259 

2-54 

18 

11-43 

1 810 

15'85 

4 

10-29 

0-360 

3-50 

19 

11-52 

1-930 

16-75 

5 

10-36 

. 0-459 

4-43 

' 20 

11-61 

2-060 

17-72 

6 

10-43 

0 559 

5-36 

; 21 

11-70 

2-180 

18-61 

7 

10-51 

0-650 

6 18 

i 22 

11-80 

2-290 

19-40 

8 

10-59 

0-745 

7-08 

23 

11-90 

2-420 

20-34 

9 

10-66 

0-839 

7-87 

24 

11-99 

2-550 

21-25 

10 

10-75 

0-940 

8-74 

! -^5 

12-10 

2-680 

22-15 

11 

10-83 

1-039 

9-60 

: 26 

12-20 

2-810 

28-03 

12 

10-91 

1-150 

1 10-54 

CM 

12-30 

2-950 

23-96 

13 

10-99 1 

1 1-260 

i 

28 

12-41 

3-090 

24-90 

14 

^ 11-07 

1-370 

'' 12-35 1 

29 

12-52 

3-240 

25-87 

15 

i 

11-16 

1-480 

13 - 26 ‘i 

• 1 

; 

12-62 

3-390 

26-84 
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In order to determine the density of the thic^ liquid as exactly as 
possible, the lime-cream is poured into a wide, glass cylinder, the 
Hydrometer placed carefully in the liquid and induced to sink by gentle 
taps with the forefinger. As soon as the instrument is stationary the 
degreesfcare read off and the percentage or the weight of the milk-of-lime 
is ascertained from the table above. The temperature should not deviate 
much from 30^ C, on which the figures are base^. 

If one Wyants to determine tl^e density v^ith greater accuracy, the 
milk-of-lime being examined is diluted with its own voliyne of water 
and the density determined with a Bnx hydrometer. The table given 
underneath shows the number of degrees Be. and tlie lbs. of calcium oxide 
(CaO) per gallon of the undiluted lime-cream, which correspond with 
the degrees Brix read in the mixture of the milk with an equal volume of 
water ; « 


Dej^rtes Unx 

Pounds of 
CaO 

Cicillon of 
the Oi initial 
Liinc-Cream 


Ocnroc.s Hnx 

Pounds of 
CfiO 

per Cj.illon of ‘ 
the Oiininal 
J'^iint-('u’!im I 


of thr 
Otluted 
.Lune-Cicatn. 

iVni’oes 

Bcaiiinc 

of tlie ' 

lilted 

I. line Cream 

Decrees 

Heaumt. 

9-0 

0 931 


14-5 

1-535 

15-5 

9*5 * 

0 980 

10-4 

15-0 

1-590 

10 0 

10-0 i 

1029 

10-9 

15-5 

1-645 

" 16-5 

10’5 

1-084 

114 

16-0 

1-700 

170 

110 

M39 

11-9 

16-5 

B755 

17-5 ' 

11-5 i 

1-195 , * 

12-4 

17-0 

1-810 

18-a 

•1>0 

1-250 

12-9 i 

17-5 

1-870 

lS-5 

12*5 i 

1-300 

13-4 

18-0 

1-930 

19-0 

13*0 

1-360 ^ 

13-9 

oc 

Cn 

• 

1’995 

19-5’ 



• 

1 

1 ^ 


^13-5 

1-420 

14-4 

190 

2-060 

20-0 

14-0 

1-480 

15-0 ! 

19-5 

2-120 

20-5 




20-0 

^•180 * 

21-0 

^ 

• 






These figures have^ however, not only relation to the amount of 
really active lime in the milk-of-lime, as, of course, all the unslaked — 
and*for other reasons inactive — persons fjf ,the lime are represented in 
the figure for the total, calcium oxide content derived from the readings 
of the hydrometer. 
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Tb(f real content ^)f active lime may be found by dissolving the lime 
from the lime-cream by means of phenol, which readily copbines with 
calcium oxide to form a clear solution which can be filtered off, leaving* 
the other constituents, which are of no value, on the 'paper. In the clear 
solution the amount of calcium oxide is found by titration with ‘'normal 
acid and [ihenolphthalein as indicator. Details are as follows : r 

The milk-of-lime ijt well mixed and 10 grms. are weighed in a 
weighing dish and transferred with 5 ])er cent, phenol solution into a . 
250 c.c. measuring flask. *'j'he calciuifi oxide dissolves at once, and after 
making up to ihe mark with the phenol solution, the liquid is shaken, filtered 
through a dry paper, and 100 c.c. of tlu* filtrate titrated with normal 
hydrochloric acid, using phenolphthalfcin as indicator. The number of 
c.c. necessary for neutralization is inuUiplied by 0*7 to give the grms. of 
CaO in 100 grms. of the lime-cream. 


• IIL LIMESTONE* 

Requirements. 

Factories in which the juices are clarified by the carbonatation 
process produce the necessary lime locally in a kiln, not only from an 
economical standpoint, but also because the carbonic acid which is formed 
on burning the limestone is required for the saturation. The process of lime- 
burciing supplies therefore both reagents, the lirnefdnd the carbonic acid. 

In selecting the limestone yet other factors than that of the chemical 
composition have to be considered, now that such large quantities are 
required ; for exampl^. the distance of the /quarry from the factory, the 
means of transport, the hardness of the stone, etc. The harder the stone, 
the more trouble is experienced in breaking it into suitable pieces and burn- 
ing it m a kiln. It \f ill therefore be generally more economical to buy a soft 

limestone found in the vicinity than a hard one which has to be conveyed 

« 

from a distance, even if the analysis of the latter is more favourable. 

Limestone exists in the forms of marble, calcspar, amorphous sedi- 

^ < 

mented stone and fossil or new coral. The marble and calcspar are 
very pilre, but the former sometimes contains a ^ vein of dolomite 
(niagneii. m carbonate) while the lAtter has the defect of being very 
hard and very difficult to burn. The foasil coral is j ^oft stone, in 
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many cases pure, but sometimes interspersed with^ ferrous stratii, which 
render it linsuitable for the production of pure lime. 

* F resh coral from the seashore should be exposed to rain before use, in 

order to wash out th^ salt. 


In^the best limestone the amount of moisture is so trifling^ that it 
may neglected, but sometimes limestone is so porous and soft that it 
may contain very appreciable quantities of ^noisture. Owing to its 
firmness, the hard limestone may be kept in the open air, but it is 
advisable to store the more porous*material under cover. 


Apart from the water content, the inaMnuim impurities allowable in 


a good limestone are : 

Insoluble in hydrochloric a^Kl . 

Silica ... 

Iron oxide and alumina ... 
Magnesia... 

Sulphuric acid (SO;<) ... , . 

Alkalis 


1 per cent. 


1 •, 

0-5 „ 


The content of dry calcium carbonate m the dry limestone should 
not be under 95 per cent. 


Methods of Analysis of Limestone. 

Sampling. - The sanqding should be done exactly as been 
described under Lime with this difference, that the last subsample should 
l^e ground to a very fine sample in a mortar. As limestone attracts 
neither moisture nor carbonic acid from the atmosphere, the sampling 

need not be done so hufriedly as with clarification lime. 

• * 

The determination of the matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid, iron 
oxide and alumina, calc^im oxide, magnesia, silica and, sulphuric acid* is 
made exactly in the same wa^pas already describec> for lime. The only 
difference is that 'fti this case 10 grms. of the limestone are weighed, trans- 
ferred into a beaker, 50 c.c. of water added, and then a short ..icmmed 
funnel placed irw the beaker so that the end of the stem does not dip into 
the ITquid. Hydrochloric acid is youred into the funnel in small quantities, 
till the effervescence has^stopped, after which the funnel is washed and 
removei, and the analysis proceeds as indicated. The weights found for 
the various*constituents have, of course, now to be calculated on 10 grms. 
of t!ie material, instead of on 5 grms? as in tFie former case. ^ 

Carbonic Acid.— The carbonic acid is determined in the Geissler 
apparatus, in .which frqm 1 to *2 grms! of finely ’powdered limestone are 
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weighecf. Only 10 c^. of approximately 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
need be used 'in the closed funnel. 

Alkalis. — The direct estimation of alkalis in the limestone is very 
difficult, and therefore the stone has to be burnt firsk 100 grms. of lime- 
stone are ^burnt and the alkalis determined in the quicklime cfbtained, 
using the method indicated on page 118. • i 

Moisture.-- 5 grms.tof the finely powdered stone are dried for two 
hours at 120" C, and weighed when cool. The loss of weight in grms.t 
multiplied by 20 represents the percentage of moisture in the stone. 

The results of the analysis may be collected as follows: 


Calcium carbonate ... 

* 

96-77 

Calcium oxide ... ..*. 

54-50 

Carbonic acid 

42-27 

Mi^gnesium oxide ... 

0-56 

Ins(,'lul)le 111 hydrochloric acid 

0-82 

Silica..! 

0-38 

Iron oxide and alumina 

0-79 

Sulphuric acid 

none 

Moisture 

0-42 

Cndetermirted (alkalis, etc.) 

0-26 

* 

100-00 


Rapid Method for the Estimation of the 

Magnesia in a Limestone. 

• • 

« For the same reason as given in the section «jn Limey it is well to be 
able to make a rapid test for the magnesia content of the limestoiie, to 
eijable us to ascertain without any lengthy analysis whether the limestone 
to be used contams ryore magnesia than the permissible limit or not. To 
this end 2 grms. of the finely powdered limestone are , boiled with 1/' c.c. 
of water and so much dilute hydrochloric acid that the liciuid is neutral and 
still contains a v«ry small quantity of the undissolved stone remaining 
unaffected by the acid ; a few c.c. of lime-water are next addAl to ^throw % 
down any iron oxide and alumina which may be present, when the -liquid 
is filtered and ammonia added to the filtrate! In case of rrjore than 
1 per cent, of magnesia being present in the limestone, .a gelatinous# 
precipitate of magnesium li^droxidc is formed, while a smaller quantity 
only gi^^es a slight flocculation, or yo separation at a*ll. 



IV. COKE. 
Requirements. 


Coke is used foi; burninj^ with the limestone in the kiln. To that end 
i t should not only be hard, but also of a uniform hardness, so that it is not 
crushed^ to powder by the heavy load on top of it in the lime-kiln. The 
coke should not contain more than 6 per cent, of moisture, for if stored in 
a mdlst condition it loses part of its fuel value ; ’and when burnt with too 
high a water content, it may form carbon monoxide, a highly poisonous gas. 
It is therefore well, not only to see that coke with no r.ore than the 
permissible water content is purchased, but also that it is stored under 
cover. A further requirement is, that the coke shall contain only a 
minimum of tarry matter, because* the latter would distil off during the 
heating in the kiln and contaminate the gas ; it has even happened that 
so much tar had distilled over that the valves. of the air-pump had 
become clogged. * > * 


The coke used in sugar factories is either foundry coke or gas 
coke. The former is purer, containing lof^ ash and less tarry substance, 
so that, in order to obtain the same effect, 20 per cc^it. more gas coke is 
required than foundr^^ coke; bu^ in tropieal countries where gas w'orks 
exist, the difference is more than counterbalanced by the much lower 
price of the gas product. The sulpliur content should also and 

harmful sulphur conpiounds should not exceed 1*5 per cent. 


The following analysis of a gas coke gives a good insight int^:> tli* 
composition of such a product, while that of a foimdry»coke is added for 
con^agson : 

Ash 

Moisture ... % 

Loss on heating in a current of nitrogen 

Total sulpluir 

Harmful sulphur 


Founeb y coke. 

(jas coke 

8-io 

10-80 

• 0‘68 . 

2-20 

1-^4 

3-72 

0-45 

1-N4 

0-23 

i-:9 


Methods of Analysis. 

, Sampling.— Lumps of coke are taken at random from the heap and 

brol^en to pieces of the size of an egjj. 1 Ije^sample thus obtained is well 
mixed and piled in »heap; a segment is taken from it which is mixed 
again and piled in a smaller heap, till a subsamplc of about 2 lbs. is 
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obtained. This is beaten to small pieces which are again mixed, while 
finally a portion of the last subsample is ground to a very fine powder and 
kept in a stoppered bottle. ^ ' • 

Moisture.— 5 grms. of the fine powder are dried to constant weight 
at 100'^“ 10^” C in an aii-bath, which generally requires 2 or 3 hours to 
complete. The loss of weight multiplied by 20 represents the moi^ure in 
grms. on 100 grms. of 

• 

Ash. — 3 grms. of the^very finely ^powdered coke are spread in a thin* 
layer on a platinum dish and heated first on a small flame and afterwards 
at gradually increasing temperatures, until at last the heating is completed 
at a very high temperature. The carbon is consumed and the ash remains ‘ 
behind, but to make sure that really all the carbon has been burnt, the ash 
which has been cooled and weighed is treated with a little strong alcohol. 

Tf carbon is^still present, this floats and then the alcohol is evaporated and 
comi)ustion I'^arsued till all the carbcKi has vanished. 'I'he weight of the 
ash IS divided by 3 and multiplied by 100 in order to find the grms. of ash 
on 100 grms. of coke. ^ 

This determinaVon must be made in a muffle oven. The dish with 
the 3 grms. of coke is placed in the cold muffle, after which the Itfmp is 
lighted and the temperature gradually raised. 

'iua^hur. — Sulphur occurs in the coke in two forms, viz., as sulphj^tes 
(gypsum) or as sulphides (chiefly as ])yrites). It is principally the sulphur 
tjccu'rnng as sulphides which has a harmful action in the kiln, since Tt 
forms sulphurous Icid on combustion which atta«:ks the pipes and the pump. 
This sulphur is called the “harmful suliihur” in\listmction to the,sujphur 
in the form of sulphate which is harmless. 

Total Sulpilvur. — O'S to 1 grm. of the finely powdered coke is 
thoroughly mixed in a platinum crucible with 1 grm. of rnagnesium^oxide 
and 0'5 grm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate ; the crucible is placed at 
an angle and he%^ed during several hours till all the carbon is burnt. 

The mixture is stirred now and then .with a platinum wire. ^ 

• 

After being cooled down, the contents of the crucible are transferred 
with a jet of water into a beaker, and bromine solution is add«d till the 
yellow colour remains, after which the mixture is boiled witlf an excess ot 
hydrochloric acid. The lTarmful*sulphur which had been oxidized to 
sulphitw. during the combustion fs oxidized to sulphate by the bromine 
and dissolved by the bydrochlork: acid.# The liquid ^is^ boiled till the 
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odour of bromine is driven off, filtered, the residue Vashedjout with water, 
and the suirhuric acid precipitated with barium chloride, just as has been 
described on page 117. 

By multiplying the amount of barium sulphate weighed by the 
factor n i37, the total s.ulphur in 1 grm. of coke is found. • * 

It* is understood that both the magnesia and the sodium carbonate 
used must not contain any sulphate, and if thatfs not so, then the sulphuric 
acid is determined in the amouiij; of the rej,gents used, an allowance 
being made in the calculation. 

Harmless Sulphur,-— This is determined by healing the ash of 5 or 
10 grins, of coke with hydrocljoric and and a few c.c. of *l:>roniine 
solution ; this latter addition serves to re-oxidize that part of the sulphate 
which, on combustion, might have been reduced to calcium sulphide. 
The li(]uid is filtered, boiled till no odour of bromine can Any longer be 
detected, after which the sulphuric acid is deternfinedsn the usual way. 

Harmful Sulphur.- -This is found by subtracting the percentage of 
the harmless sulphur fiom that of the tc^tl sulphur in the coke. 

Loss of Weight on Heating in a Current of Nitrogen.— 3 grms. 
of coke are heated ii^ a Rose crucible for 2 hours at 110*^-120^' C to drive 
off the moisture. 'J'he crucible is weighed after cooling, after which it 
is heated for 15 to 30 minutes over a large flame, while a sj^i ’current 
of dry nitrogen gas is conducted through the crucible. After cooling, the 
crucible :s weighed again, the loss of weight representing the»tar«y 

substance in 5 grms. of c^ke. • 

^ • 

The nitrogen gas is prepared by heating a solution of 2 parts of 

{lotcissium nitrite and 1 part of ammonium chloride in a large flask. 
The flask is connected with a gasholder by a waffle tube.^ • 

When determining the Ibss on heating, the gas is conducted first 
throlTgh a wash-llbttle filled with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
current is regulateck in such a way that only one gasj^ubble passes per 
second. 


jThc LimC'-kiln. 

The kilps used in sugar factories are of the shaft ” and “ Belgian ’* 
typeii, fed with a mixture of limestone coke. The fact t^iat the 
burned lime is thereby contaminated^with the ash of the coke has long 
ago been recognized as of no importance, since tlys ash is almost entirely 
insoluble both*iti watef and in milk-of-lime and thus cannot impart 
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( 

impurities to Ijie juice. The burnt lime contains about 2 per cent, of 
ash derived from the coke, the greater part of which forms a^dine powder 



on the surface of the lumps of 
lime, and* falls off during the 
handling of the lime Without 
causing any trouble ’during 
manufacture. Generator Jvilns 
(in which the lime is heated 
by the flame from inferior fuel 
burnt in special furnaces, so 
tliat no asli or tar can con- 
taniinate the lime) are not 
used in cane sugar factories; 
so coke, which does not con- 
tain mucli tarry substance, 
and which is liard enough to 
stand the pressure of the lime- 
stone without becoming pul- 
verized owing to too great a 
brittleness, must be used. 

The shaft kihi is a trun- 
cated cone of masonrv, lin'^d 
on the inside with refractory 
brick. The top terminates in 
an 'if on funnel closed by a 
cone, which may be ra-isfd or 
lowered by moving a lever. 
Whf!n charging the kiln the 
cone is lowered, and the 
charge falts through the space 
between the cone and the fun- 
nel into the interior of the 
kiln, the bottom of the latter 


Fig. 22, 
Lime-kiln. 


beihg provided with three 
large openings closed by iron 


doors, tthrough which the huent lipie may be withdrawn from tirne to 


lime. The openings for air are also at the bottom, while the temperature 
of the different parts of^ the kiln may be inspected through sight-holes at 
various heights, and closed with plugs, f^inally lVl flue,<bij,ilt of masonry. 
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at a height of about three-quarters "of the kiln, is connected with the gas- 
suction pipe, conveying the gas to the carbonic acid pump and washer. 

The Belgian kiln (Fig, 22) is made of firebrick cased with iron plates, 
whilst the space between the brick and the outer casing is filled with non- 

conducting material to retain the heat. It has the form of two obtuse 

• • 

cones, joined together at their bases, similar to the shaft kiln. The 
upt)er and longest one is provided with an ifon funnel and cone at the 
top, which opens to allow the infroduction oU fresh charges. The under- 
most inverted cone is open and its lower edge is atlouf 2 ft. from the 
ground, the kiln being suspended in an iron ring supported by six iron 
columns. Under the bottom opening a small cone of masonry is built 
upon which the burnt lime falls from the kiln The fallen lime partially 
obstructs the opening between the kiln and the ground and thus prevents 

more lime from dropping. From time to time the cooled^pieces of lime 

• • 

are removed, allowing the contents of the kiln^o faW a little, and these, 
in turn, are removed as soon as they are sufficiently cooled. 

The kiln should be lighteS a few ways prior to the grinding season, 
since it takes some time to become suffn iently he*ited to yield good lime 
an<f carbonic acid, ^ In the Bel^gian kiln a wall of coarse pieces of lime- 
stone is made round the bottom in order to support the firewood, which 
is thrown in at the top. In the case of a shaft kiln the doo^r.-.^ tl^erely 
Closed, no wall of limestone being required. Some two tons of burning 
I firewood having been thrown into the kiln, a layer of limestone is» spread 
upon it in order to distribute the flame of the fire^ evenly throughout. 
Above this is added a*!ayer of coke and then alternately layers of ITme- 
st(Jhe, and coke in their usual proportion. The funnel is left open until 
the wood is all consumed and the lowest strata of the kiln alight, aifter 
which the funnel is clostfed w^th the iron cone and Jhe carbonic acid pump 
sk"^^ed, the lattej draining off the gases and producing a vacuum in the 
kiln. This causes air to flow in from below, which passes tl.rough the 
red-hot stones and coke, and thus maintains the dffiught necessary for 
comJbustifln. • 

The usual charge consists of 1 part by weight of coke to 9 parts of 
limestqpe ; and as the weight of the same volume of limestone is thrice 
► that of coke the proportion of the two materials by volume is 1 : 3 ; so 
that for every 3 baskets of limtfetone* P basket of coke i§ added. 
These materials are commonly hoiiJted up in baskets containing 100 
to 120 lbs. of limestone and t|jrown dpwn into the kiln through the funnel 
at the top. ft Is advisable to alternate regularly the two components in 
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order to obtain a*bomogeneous mixture in the kiln and not local heaps of 
either limestone or coke. 

This proportion of 3 parts of stone to 1 part of coke is not intended 
to be a fixed one, but may be varied according? to circumstances ; for 
example, the* size of the pieces of stone and coke, the hardness or 
softness of the stone and the quality of the coke. As will be showi! on 
page 134, the analysis of i\h gases and the temperature of various parts 
of the kiln will give sufficiept indication, as to wdiether it is necessary to 
add more of on^ or other of the ingredients. The limestone should be 
broken into pieces of the size of one’s fist and the coke in pieces of 
half that ‘dimension. Though many inechamcal breakers have been 
invented it is advisable to break limestor^e and coke by hand, in order to 
prevent too much waste. If the pieces of limestone are too large they 
burn slowly, ^Wiile if too small the draught m the kiln is obstructed and 
the lime does not slpke veil afterwardk. It is evident that in case of 
a soft stone pieces of larger dimensions may he taken than when a hard 
crystalline stone has to be burnt. ^ » 

When the kiln burns well its contents shrink considerably at the 
commencement, because of the rapid combustion of bulky firewood. 
Charging is continued, alwavs keeping th4 le\el of tlfe contents at about 
one fq^tj^ow the due for the carbonic acid, and as soon as the»'contents 
cease to sink rapidly the layer of unburnt stones is withdrawn at thq^ 
bottom^. When no more unburnt limestone falls out, but well burnt lime 
appears at the doors or at the bottom of the kiln, the regular working of 
the kiln commences, all that is then necessary befn^ to continue charging 
the kiln with limestone and coke, and to remove the burnt lime, ak Jjiie 
time keeping the pump working steadily to maintain draught and com- 
bustion. The lime should 'be removed from bel^w every three or four 
hours, and the kiln kept charged with alternate layers of stone and coke, 
always keeping the level of the charge one foot below tfie suction jiipe.' 

The carbonic id is formed both from the combustion of the coke 
and the decomposition of the limestonp, which under tht influence of 
heat is converted into quicklime and carbonic acid. Calcium carbonate 
when heated to 1000° C becomes entirely convened into calcium oxide 
and carbonic acid, provided this latter is allowed to escape; if,^n the 
contrary^ the carbonic acid i^ ipt rejnoved the decomposition stops at a 
point depending on the pressure of the carbonic acid. » In order to obtain 
a rapid decomposition of the limestone, it is therefore necessary to carry 
off the carbonic acid as Jast as it is formed, all tjie mo^etas cold lime 
absorbs carbonic acid to form caickiln carbonate agaim 
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Wh( n we consider a lime-kiln in full activity we distinguish in it 
two different movements in mutually opposite directionsr-(l) from above 
to below' of fixed materials going very slowly ; (2) from below to above 
of gases flowing very fast. 

'fhe weight of the gases is greater than that of the fixed bodies. 
The j?pace in the lim^-kiln may be divided into three zones, which may 
be called the heating zone, the decomposition zone, and the cooling zone. 

The mixture of limestone and coke is Seated in the first or heating 
zone by the current of gas coming from the •decomposition zone, this gas 
thus being itself cooled, and at the same time exapdfatffig the moisture 
from tlie coke and the stone. 

« 

When the mass sinks deeper it enters the decomposition zone. 
Here the tempeiaturc of the mixture, which has gradually risen, attains 
its maximum by the combustion of the coke by the oxygen from the air 
sucked m fiom below. 'J'he limestone is decomposed #nd loses weight, 
till, W'heii leaving this zone, it is completely brcJlven up into its two 
constituents — lime and carboyic acid. The lime sinks into the cooling 
zone, Avhere the hot pieces give off thfir heat to the ascending current of 
gii^, while the coke is fully consumed bv the oxjfgen of the air. During 
its passage through the hot i^icccs of lime this air will absorb the heat 
and cn^^r w'ell warmed into the decomposition zone, w'hich will be the 
more completely achieved the slow^er and the larger the cu^"-/'..xi of air. 

• 

The oxygen combines with the carbon of the coke to form carbonic 
. • • 
acid, which mixes with the carbonic acid formed by the decomposition of 

the limestone, whiletthe nitrogen of the air remains inactive and passes 

i:itc the gas mixture unchanged. The w^ater \ apour in the air acts upon 

the red-hot coke whth the formation of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, 

which tw'O gases art^ further burnt to fofm watei* and carbonic acid, 

j^^vided they are not carried off unburnt by too strong a draught, and 

thus pass into tlie saturation gas. 

By admitting an excess of air so that the .^feturation gas contains 
aljout H per cent, of oxygen, the carbon monoxide is generally oxidized, 
so that the saturation gas does not usually contain any amount of that 
gas, |nd should, on no account, possess a higher content than 0'50 per 
cent. That portion of the water vapour wdiich d,oes not attack the carbon 
acts favourably on the decomposition o^the limestone, as the tfinperature 
at which calciun! carbonate decqjnposes is lowered by the presence of 
water vapour. 
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Whenr the temperahire rises considerably above 1300° C, the 
carbonic acid is decomposed into carbon monoxide and oxygen, both of 
w^hich are then found in the saturation gas. 

The hot gases passing upwards through the thick layers of coke 
and stone^ are gradually cooled down to a temperature of about 2P0° C. 
We saw that the cooling zone serves to heat the air and to cool the byfnt 
lime. The warmer the lim^ comes out of the kiln the more fuel will be 
necessary to heat the gas, as the heat in the lime discharged represents 
mere loss. The cooling zote must therefore have a sufficient capacity 
and possess a ^od diameter, this latter feature causing the current to 
slow down and gi\ e ample opportunity for transmitting the heat of the 
lime to the air. The height of this zoire must, however, not be unduly 
increased, in order to avoid the risk of the lumps of lime being crushed 
to small pieces, a contingency which would hamper the entry of the air. 
The combustion ni the decomposition Z(^)ne would then be interfered with, 
the consc(iuences befng dehciently burnt lime and much carbon monoxide 
in the gas. 

t 

The heat necessary for the d^Lomposition of the limestone has to be 
supplied in the decomposition zone, so that the temperature prevailj,ng 
there must be sufficiently high. Although calcium carbonate is broken 
up into its constituents at a temperature of 1000'' to 1050'^ C,*ihe best 
maxitiuTTn U^yiperature should be from 1200° to 1300° C, at which pointy 
a rapid decomposition may be expected wathout fear of any fusion of 
the'lim^. 'fins temperature prevails only in a comparatively small part 
of the kiln, so that the stone passes through it imabout six hours, which, 
indeed, is quite sufficient. In order to obtain this the heating zone, v^here 
the gases come into contact with the cold stone and coke, must be so 
spac/ious that the former cari be well cooled and give off as much heat as 

* f 

possible to the said matt rials, thus saving fuel. 

Finally, it is well to leave an empty space in the kiln above the 
suction pipe in order Jo serve as an air-box for the pump, and to promote 
the regularity of the suction. , * f 

Experience shows that the capacity of the cogling zone should be as 
great as the volume of limestone burnt in ^4 hours, so that the lime 
requires 24 hours to pass through it. The heating zone and the decom- 
position tone are both half t4ie*size‘of the cooling zone, so that the 
capacit} f the kiln must be equal to^wice the volume of the limestone 
to be burnt in* 24 hours. 
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It is evident that in regular work the decomposition zojie should 
occupy the same part of the kiln, f.c., a little more than ^half-way up the 
structure. The sight-holes in the wall permit the observation of the 
interior and of the real position of the decomposition zone. If this 
sinks — red-hot lime falls out on discharging; and, if it rises — flames 
escape from the aperli^re at the top ; which, besides placingithe workmen 
in (fharge of the filling of the funnel in imminent danger, may destroy 
th» iron tubes and the funnel and so render tyie kiln unfit for use. The 
right proportions in the kiln m^^ be restored by either exhausting the 
gases more slowly or more rapidly, and by changing^the proportions of 
fuel and limestone, the operations being always controlled by the analysis 
of the gas. But, if a kiln once works irregularly it requires days of 
strenuous effort to get it into proper order again. 

The following irregularities may occur : 

((f) Sintering. - This is caused either by impure raw^iaterial or too 

* • 

high a temperature or too jnolonged a stay m tlfh holfzone by a too tardy 
withdrawal of the already burnt lime. 

In the case of limestone containiilg too much silica, iron oxide, and 
alu^iina, or of coke containing too muf li ash th^irc is a probability of 
more or less easil?^-fusible dibble silicates being formed. The ash of 
the cok^ chiefly consists of infusible aluminium silicate, but in the 
simultaneous presence of iron oxide and alumina double ^jicatw^ w’ith 
lime may be formed, especially if the temperatiue rises above 1300 '' C. 
Besides, the lime may also combine with constituents of the fii%bri«ks, 
forming with them a citrous fusible combination.* This formation of 
double silicates is the cause of the so-called “ scaftblding ” of a*lviln, 
while in such a case the lumps of lime become covered with an imper- 
meable layer, which prevents proper slaking. • 

% * • 

When these phenomenci are observed w'e hflve either to employ a 
purer limestone* or else try to reduce the temperature of the kiln by 
mixing less fuel wnth the limestone. If, for one or other of thei,e reasons, 
the lime^uses»into a solid mass so that the downwaref motion is obstructed, 
no*lime falling from the dischvge openings (a phenomenon which bears 
the name of “scaffoldiwg ”), it is necessary to try to break the solid mass 
by polling in it with long irons through the sight-holes and from below. 

, (d) Unburnt Lime. — This caij aris^ ^rom too small a proportion of 
fuel in the charge,* that is, insufficient to produce the heat necessary for 
the total decomposition of the limestone ; but it may also be due to the 
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kiln being too small for the amount of work required of it. This can be 
remedied accordingly : either by mixing more fuel with the limestone or 
by building a larger kiln ; or, if possible, by adopting one of the , 
modifications of the carbonatation metliods, in which less lime is 
employed. 

t 

When Miburnt lime comes out together witlj coke on discharging, 
and especially if this is the case at one particular side of the kifnj this 
indicates that some part the kiln has cooled down. Usually thik is 
occasioned by a cokl wind blowing agaipst one side, and thus cooling the 
contents locality to a point below the temperature of decomposition. 
This c an, of course, be remedied by erecting a screen or wall to protect 
the kiln from the prevailing winds. 

(c) Red-hot Lime.— Tn this c'asc the decom])ositi(jn zone has sunk 
too low and the cooling zcnie has, accordingly, becxime loo small. l>y 
leaving the liipe longer m the kiln the decomposition zone rises again, ‘ 
and can further bc'^assii^ted by accelefatmg the speed of the pump and 
thus cooling the lower strata more efliciently. 

(c/) Over-burnt Lime. —As already s‘ated lime can be over-burnt by 
being exposed to too high a temperature, which causes the surface to 
fuse and to become impermeable to water, or it may become coated •'/itli 
an impeimeable la>er of impurities which are mcjire or less fusible when 
combined with lime. We have already learnt to consider sHica (both 
free and im combination with iron oxide, or alumina) as a dangerous 
constituent in this respect ; and wdien a kiln, which has not been over- 
hecited, regularly yields over-burnt lime, it is advisable to try wdiether a 
purgr limestone w ilUnot produce better results. * , 

(c) Excess ol Carbon Monoxide.- -When the gas passing from /he ^ 
kiln contains more than one per cent, of carbon monoxide it is a proof 
thaf the draught lii not suffeient, and the speed^of the pump must be 
accelerated in order to ’bro^'J'^ote the conibusfion of the carbon monoxide 
in the higher strata by a more abundant sujiply of oxygen. Sometimes, 
however, even with a sufficient draught the content of carbon monoxide 

f ■ 

becomes too high, and this is the case when the coke or the linjestone is 
too moist, c.g., by being stored after ha«.'ing been in the open air and 
exposed to rainfall, and thrown into the kiln without previous drying. 
The large amount of water vapour in contact with the red-hot coa*l gives 
rise to a kind of water-gas consisting of hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
and thus yielding an .impure saturation gas, contaminated with the 
poisonous carbon monoxide. In tlifs case a better draught will not 
improve matters, and the bnly remeefy is to fise dry ,materi^l». ^ 
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(/) Excess of Free Oxygen in the Gas. — The gas from a lime-kiln 
in good condition must contain a small content T)f free oxygen which 
jieed not exceed per cent. . If the oxygen content is higher than this 
it may be due to too strong a draught, or to leaks in the kiln or suction 
pipe. As the pump maintains a vacuum in the kiln, air penetrates 
through* the leaks, an(^ not only dilutes the gas but als<^ cavses an 
undesirable cooling of the contents, thus retarding combustion. 


*(g) Sulphuretted Hydrogen or Sulphurouf^ Acid in the Gas. — When 
the coke contains sulphur as iron mdjdude, lhis,el(’nient becomes oxidized 
in the kiln to sul])hurous acid, which at the high teiupergture corrodes 
the tubes and the pump, esrecially when the gas has been saturated with 
water in the washer. On incomplete combustion the gas may soflietimes 
become contaminated with sulpl^iretted Indicgen, hut if the excess of 
oxygon IS a normal one this cannot occur, as the sul])huretted liydrogen 
is oxidized to sulphur dioxide. Sulphur dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen 
can never occur simultanetuisly as tliey practically dec^mfose each other 
with the formation of sulphur and water. 

The size and the capacity of the kiffi must be adapted to the weight 
of cgne worked up in the factory to obtain tfie best results. The 
total height should ifoi exceed iO ft. otherwise the weight of the column 
of limeslcgie and coke becomes too great, and the coke may be crushed. 

regards capacity, we usually assume a yield of 16 lbs. ^f lim^ per 
24 hours and per cub. ft. of real capacity of the kiln, though of course 
this quantity may vary considerably according to the hardness ^f tke 
stone. 


*,One cub, ft. of limestone weighs 93 lbs. and requires n cub. ft. of 
coke, yielding 51 lbs. of burnt lime. We allow the lime to remain for 
2 X 24 hours in the kili^ so that these 51 Ibs.^of lime ^eciuire a capacity 
0 ^ 2 X I3 — 2§ cub. ft., and*as the kiln is only fified three-quarters full 
2? 1 = 3^ cub* ft. is the total capacity. One cub. ft. thus yields 

14’8 lbs. of lime per 24 hours. When the lime is Jjurnt more quickly, 
c.g., in Ij day*, the capacity rises considerably, and then every cub. ft. 


yields 


14-8 X 2 

li 


19'6 lbs. of ht*ie per 24 hours, showing that the kind of 


stone afid the varying distribution of the materials have a marked influence 
on the capacity of the kiln. 


93 lbs. of limestone yield 51 lbs. of lime and 40 lbs. of carbonic 
acid (assuming a yield of 55 per cent, of lime and 43 per cenj. of carbonic 
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acid). Taking the carbon content of the coke at 80 per cent., and the 

^ • 93 X 1 1 

proportion of»limestone to coke as 100 : 11, then — — = 10*23 lbs. 

30 lbs. of carbonic acid, bringing 


RO 44 

of coke furnish 10*23 X 


the total yield of carbonic acid to 40 + 30 “ 70 lbs. It is evijjent that 
for th^ saturation of the lime obtained only iO lbs. of carbonic acid 

are required, but the absorption of the carbonic acid in the saturation- 

« 
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gas is incomplete, amounting in the most unfavourable instance to about 

70 X 60 ® 

60 per cent, of the total, so that in such a' case only ^ = 42 lbs. 

of carb(|nic acid are availab^^her% 40 are necessary. This shows •that 
even the most wasteful process the lime-kiln ^produces an ample 
supply of this gas, so that any shortage jneed not be feared. On the 
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contrary, it ^ would be possible (in such an emergency, as when the 
capacity of the lime-kiln is too small for the weight oi the canes crushed) 
to, purchase some additional lime from other sources, and yet have 
sufficient carbonic acid from the kiln to saturate all the lime during 
carbonatation. 

When lime is used* in carbonatation in the highest preportton of 
our tal?le on page 69, 45 tons of limestone to 1,000 tons of cane 

per 24* hours, or per cent, of lime on the weij^it of canes, the capacity 
of the kiln should be 3,750 cub. fu, according to the calculation given 
above. 


V. CARBONIC ACID. 


The mixture of gases pumped out of the lime-kiln is washed and 
cooled before being sent to the saturation tanks. The current of gases 
is forced tlirough a gas-washer (h'ig. 23) of some design oi otficr, where the 
tarry substances which may have been formed and remain unconsumed 
are removed, and wliere the gas comae outfit a temperature of some 40'^ C. 


The composition of a good saturation gas may be represented as 



Per cent by 


Volume 

Carbonic acid 

28‘5 

Nitrogen ... * 

69’5 

Oxygen 

P5 

Carbon monoxide 

0-5 

• 

5 

*• 

100-0 


Complete Ai\<\lysis of the Saturation Gas. 

• • 

* A* complete a»alysis of the saturation gas is best carried out by the 
Orsat apparatus. A thin metal tube conducts the saturation gas from the 
main supply pipe to the laboratory, where it is slfUt off by a cock. 
^•Whefl desiring to analyse the gas* the cock is opened and the current 
of gas is allowed to escape till it is certain that the air in the pipe has 
been rejilaced by the gas of, the same composition as that supplied to 
the carbonat&tion tanks. 

^he Orsat apparatus (Fig. 24) t:onsists*of a burette A of )00 c.c. 
capacity, divided into fifths of a c.c., aUd placed in a cylindrical glass vessel 
filled with water to keep it cctol. At* its .lower «nd it is connected by 
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means of a lonpf rubber tube with a small bottle containing water 
acidified with a few drops of hydrochloric acid to inhibit the growth 
of algae. B, C and D are glass bulbs for the absorption of gas^s, 
which are filled with thin, short 
glass tubes to increase the surface. 

Eackof yiese bulbs is connected 
at its lower under end to a similar 
vessel without glass tubes. The 
cocks a, b and c serve t?> connect 
A with B, C and D, tvhde the 
three-way cock'^ allows the com- 
munication of A with the gas pipe 
and w’ith the atmosphere, or also 
the gas pipe w'ith the atmosiihere. 

'fhe U-shaped lube c serves as a 
filler for lh (4 gas and contains a 
piece of cotton wool to retain diil. 

The vessel B is filled with a 

solution containing j! 5() grms. ol 

■ • 

caustic potash in 1 litre of water, 

and serves for the absorption of * * 

carbonic acid. Orsat Apparati:s. 



C islilled w ith a solution containing 50 grms. of pyrogallol in 1 htre 
^of potash solution of 1 *16 specific gravity containing 18 per cent, of pot*- « 
sium hydroxide (KOH). It serves for the absorption of oxygen. 

• B is filled with a solution of cuprous chforide and in each of**!;he 
thin glass tubes a spiral of copper wire is placed in order to have always 
^e entire solution in contact with metallic copper. The solution is made 
by dissolving 2(!o gr^ns. of cuprous chloride aifd 250 grms. of ammonium 
chloride in 750 c.c. of water, and adding previous to use one-tlfircf by 
volume of ammonia of 0*91 specific gravity. If the liquid is not 
completely clear ^ome more ammonia is added. Th^s solution serves 

for the absorption of the carbon morfbxide. * • • 

• 

When analysing the gas the cocks a, /;«and c are shut, and A is 
brought in communication with the atraosphere. By liftiiffe up the 
flask E the burette A is filled to the mark with the acidified water. The 
cock J is shut, and by ojlfening rSspectively the ^ocks a, b and c and 
by rai. ing and lowering alternately B, the vessels B, C and D are 
filled to th*e marks with their respective lejuids. . . • • 
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The tube e is connected with the tube supplying the gas*to be 
analysed, and ^he cock d is adjusted so that the gas at first ‘escapes into 
the atmosphere till it is certain that all the air has been displaced. By 
moving the cock d solhat e is in communication with A, and by lowering 
E the bufette is filled with the gas to be analysed ; and in order jto be 
sure anil 'have a fine sample it is well to em])ty the burette again by 
turning cock d to the atmosphere and lifting E a couple of times, after 
which the burette is filled with the sample jus4; to the 100 c.c. mark.^ 

Cock d is now shut and a is opened, and the gas is transferred into 
By where it comes in contact with the potash solution, the carbonic acid 
being absorbed. i\fter sending the gas into the burette agaip and 
repeating the transfer a coujdc of bines, all the carbonic acid is certain 
to be absorbed. The flask E is brought near tlie burette, so that the two 
levels of the li(]uid in the burette and in the flask are op the same 
horizontal line, and then the numbei* of c.c. whiclp the rLJi>t of the gas 
now occupies is read. 

The difference is eijual to theVolumC|,of the carbonic acid absorbed. 
Cock a is shut and l> opened, anti the same operatioii is repeated to see 
how much the volume, decreases owing to the absorption of oxygen by 
the alkaline^pyrogallol solution, which decrease in volume is equal to the 
percentage of oxygen. h'lnalK the same operation is rejieated vvth 
vessel D, in which the carbon* monoxide is absorbed, the percentage 
bfting read on the burette after the residue consisting of nitrogen^ ha^ 
been returned. ^ ^ 

*“*TlTe succession of absorptions must also be so arranged that first 
the carbonic acid is absorbed, then the oxygen, and finally the carbon 
monoxide, as -the pyrogallol solution also absc^rbs carbonic acid and it 
can only give the real, tf!e oxygen absorption, if iill the carbonic acid 
has first been renR)ved by the potash in the first vessel. For a good 
absorption it is necessary to introduce the gas into its respective bulk at 

least twice for tke carbonic acid, and three times fo^ each of the other 

<• • • • 

two. • 

Reliable results can'also only be obtained if the acidified w^ater and 
ibe solutions are saturated with the gases which are not absorbed by 

theup Therefore a rapid current of th^ saturation gas is conducted 

_ _• 

1 The burette is filled a little over the IQP mark first, after whicli the level of fla-k 
f is made just that of the zero mark, and d is carefully opened till the ga^is just up to 
the mark. Then#jne is sure to haveftOO c.c. fef Rae at the«Dressure of the atmosohere. 
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througfi the water «before filling it into the burette, while the other 
solutions are* only saturated after they have served a few* times for the 
analysis. The first results obtained with a newly-filled Orsat apparatus 
are therefore not wholly trustworthy. 

The iollowing example shows how the results are recorded : 

* I 

Reading after absorption by potash 30*8 — 30’8 per cent, carbonic acid 
Reading after absorptio^i by pyrogallol, 

^ 32-3 — 30*8 ~ 1-5 per cent, oxygen 

Reading af^r ^ibsorption by cuprous 

chloride, 32-5 — 32*3 - 0-2 carbon monoxide 

Residwial nitrogen , ... fi7‘5 per cent, nitrogen 

lOO-OO 

Although^ the saturation gas is,analysed here in a state of complete 
.saturation with \1atcr*the results obtained are the same as if they were 
contained with tlie quite anhydrous gas, provided the temperature does 
not change during analysis. • 

It may be asslirned that the tension of the water vapour •at the 
same tenqierature is identical in the variou? gases coming into 
consideration here, and therefore if they are saturated with^water at a 
teriiperatu^^e of 30" (' they will contain about 4 per cent, by volume of 
water vapour. The volume of gas measured is, therefore, 4 per ceijJ. 
^koo ♦arge, and this is also the case with the remaining gas read every 
time after the absorptions. All the results ?irg, therefore, 4 per cent. 
to*o high, and for this reason the percentage constitution of the ga| 
its water content is the same as that of the anhydrous gas. 


Estimation of the Carbonic Acid Content. 

It is not always necessary to analyse the gas completely^ since this 
is only necessary if there is something; the matter with the kiln, l)ut in ^ 
ordinary work the determination of the carbo»ic acid content is quite 

sufficient, and can be done in a rapid manner by means of Stammir’s tube. 

• 

This instrument consists ^of a burette which is open at the bqftom 
and wrfich bears at the top a small separating funnel connected by a 
cock, i he burette is provided wfth a scale, the zero commencing at 
the bottom,* while from fhis point id the cofk the Qontent^ ar§ just 50 c.c. 
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The glass cock is a three-way one, which can «nake commiftication • 
between thei separating funnel and the burette, as well a^ between the 
fiurette and the atmosphere. If the cock is connected with the saturation 
gas pipe; the gas can be sent immediately into the burette. When 
analysing the gas the burette is immersed in a wide glass cylinder 
full oj water, the cock *is opencid and the burette is filled with water. 
Thereupon connection is made between the burette and the gas pipe; the 
gas forces out the water, fills the burette, and; flows out from the open 
bottom. The cock is shut, the (Connection vtith the gas supply dis- 
connected and the burette raised, so that the water in the cylinder is on 
the same level as the zero point of the tube, the gas being allowed to 
rise just to zero by carefully opening the cock, so that just 50 c.c! of the 
gas are measured. ^ 

About 20 c.c. of potash solution of 1-25 ”1*30 specific gravity are 
poured into the separating funnel amja little run into the but'ette, wdiich is 
raised so that its level is somewluit higher than that bf the^surrounding water. 

The caustic potash solution combines with the carbonic acid very 
rapidly, the water rises in the burette and takes the place of the absorbed 
gas, and when there is no longer any .'.Iteration) in the water level, 
observing the precautions mentigned abo\e, a little more potash solution 
is added ;^the lower end of the burette is closed with the thumb; tiie 
stopper of the funnel containing the strong potash solution is held fast, 
and the apparatus shaken vigdrously. The carbonic acid is" now totally 
Absorbed, so the burette is replaced in the cylinder, and held so th.at ihp 
w^ater is on exactly the §anie level as that in the cj,dinder, after which 
saale is read. Tfie figure observed multiplied by 2 represents ihe 
carbbnic acid content of the gas in per cents, by volume. 

• 'Qetection of Sulphurous Acid and’ Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 

These two gases may occur in the saturation »gas when the coke 

• contains i?ulphur in the form of sulphide. They are never determined 
quantitatively in the saturation gas, only qualitatively. If the gas 
contaii^d sulphurous acid, or rather sulphur dioxide, it decolorizes a very 

* dilute starch solution coloured blue with a drop of a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide when conducted thiough^it# 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is detect|d by the gas being conducted over a 
piece of filter-paper, moisten^ with j solution cjf lead acetate. A brown 
colour is titfe pftiof of •its presence. 



VL SULPHUR. 

The sulphur burnt in a special furnace in order to supply the 
sulphurous acid used in clarification of the cane* juices, syfups and 
molasses is usually the refined article, which, in most cases, is of •sufficient 
purity. 'i1ie following methods of analysis may be used for tftsling it. 


Methods of Analysis. 

Ash.-- 1 0 gnus, of the finely i)owdered material are weighed in a • 
tared porcelain crucible, lighted and burnt without heating till the flame 
is extinguished. The crucible is their heated on a flame, at first gently 
and later more strongly ; and is finally cooled and weighed, the increase 
in weight representing the ash in ]0,grms. of the sulphur. 

^ f-. * 

Sulphur. 'I'wo grins, of the very finely powdered sulphur are 
treated in a beaker with about 50 c.c. carbon bisulphide; when most 
of the sulphur is dissolved, the^ remainder is allowed to subside and the 
supernatant liquid is filtered through a dried and tared filter. The residue 
left m the beaker is again treated with tl:arbon bisulphide, this time with 
only 25 c.c., and the subsided li(]uid is again filtered through. the same 
jiap^er, this ojieration being repeated three times. The undissolv^.d 
portion is transferred to the filter with carbon bisulphide, the dry filte| 
^'llovv^d to stand for half-an-hour, until the solvent has evaporated ; after 
which it is heateef for half-an-hour at 100" C* ii^ an air-bath. By this 
heating that part of the sulphur which is insoluble in carbon .sulplijji^is 
transformed into the soluble modification. After cooling the filter is 
wc..shed out with carbon^ bisul])hide, and after standing in the air for 
half-an-hour, it is finally dried in an air-ba'di at 110" C, and weighedt 

'I'he weight of the residue is that of the non-sulpliur matter, so that 
the sulphur is fou^d by subtracting this from the dry matter in the 
material. 

The possible presence of selenium is not taken into consideration 
here, as this element occurs so infrequently and then only \n small 
quantities. i * 

Modsture. — 100 grms. of^ coars?ely powdered sulphur are drieS at 
100° C . ) constant weight in an air-|‘ath. As a rule the moisture content 
is very in^gnificant in^ refine^ si^Iphur, frut since the cgntent of real 
sulphur is found indirectly, it is mentioned here for ihe reason that 
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possibly a sample of sulphur might contain an uncommonly lar^e per- 
centage, in which case this would be calculated as sulphur.. The \yater 
readily evaporates, and therefore the pounding of the sulphur to coarse 
powder slpuld be donp rapidly, 

Arserfic. — Arsenic may occur in sulphur in the form of c^id^ and 
sulphide^ hnd may be detected qualitatively in the following way : 
1 grm^of finely powered sulphur is shaken with 15 drops of ammonia 
and 2 c.c. of water in a small test-tube, and filtered after half-an-hour. 
The- filtrate is mixed with 30 drops of hydrochlofic acid and 15 drops of 
oxalic acid solution, after which a strip of clean brass f^il i^ dipped into 
^he liquid, which is warmed to 60‘^-100" C. The presence of arsenic 
betrays itself by the greyish-black to*black colour which the foil assumes. 

, Arsenic compounds remain in the residue insoUible in carbon 
sulphide, and can be dissolved therefrgm by nitric acid. Th^e (fUantitative 
determination is performed in the following way 25 ^rms. of the fine 
sulphur powder are extracted at 70°~80^' C with dilute ammonia, after 
which the liquid is filtered and the* sulphi 4 ’' washed out. The filtrate is 
rendered acid with hydrochloric acid, the arsenic sulphide which had 
originally been presegit as sucl^ is precipitated, and a current of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is conducted through the acid liquid in order 
to precipitate likewise that portion of the arsenic which had been 
present as oxide. The precipitate is filtered off, washed oiff, washed 
into a porcelain dish, evaporated to dryness and dissolved in a J^ew 
drops of nitric acid. Tlig solution is then transferred to a beaker, 
rc’:d«rcri alkaline with ammonia, and precipitated w ith magnesia mixture 
The itfecipitate is filtered 24 hours later through a dried and tared 
paper, washed with a mixture of three parts of water and one part of 
ammonia, dried and weighed. ,The weight of tlft ainmomum magnesium 
arsenate multiplied^ by 0’39 represents the weight of arsenic (As) in 
25 grms. of sulphur. 

• 

^ \ goodi sulphur should not contain more than O' 5 per cent, of ash 

and OT per cent, of arsenic. 



VIL SULPHUROUS ACID GAS, 
Preparation. 


The ^sulphurous acid used in the clarification of cane sugar products 
is exclusively prepared in situ by burning sulphur in a special furnace. 
The use of compressed liquid sulphur dioxide in cylinders or bombs, 
which is often met witlnm the European sugar industry, is not resorte<J 
to in the tropics because of the large amount of sulphurous acid 
employed, aiid the high expense of the transport of the empty cylinders 
back to be recharged. Yet if it were possible to use compressed sulphur, 
dioxide in a cane sugar factory, this- should be done by preference as it 



Fig. 26. 

Sulphur Furnace. 


is quite pure, easily handled and ‘very economical ; theif* no culphwr 
fumes would be wasted which is, unfortunately, the case with sulphur 
furnaces. 

In most cases the mar\ufacturer makes his own sulpliurous acid Sy 
burning .sulphur in a current of air, which is forced or sucked over the 
burning sulphur and carried int8 the sulphitation tanks saturated with 
the sulphur dioxide gafe. 
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The sulphur furnace (Fig. 25), consists of an iroji oven which piay be . 
cooled by means of a water-jacket at the top. The pipes through whigh the 
gas escapes are also provided with a water-jacket in order to condense 
be volatilized sulphur, and thus prevent the narrower pipes from getting 
hoked with sublimed sulphur. . The sulphur is placed on an iron ladle, 
;rhich is thrust into the aven after the sulphur is ignited. FrAn tTme to 
ime the door of the oven is opened to add a fresh supply of sulphur, or 
. box* shut at the top with a lid and at the bottom with a valve, is placed 
>ver the ladle with the burning sulphur. This 1)ox is kept full of pieces 
)f sulphur, and now and then the valve is opened to aljpw ^ fresh supply 
0 drop into the hre, without admission of too much air. If the sulphur 
loes not burn well this may be remedied by placing a hot iron in itf or by 
nndling a fire with a fuse, consisting of rope drenched in molten sulphur, 
5 ome sulphur ovens arc capable of being heated in case the temperature 
s too low *for good and regular burning. In some systems air is 
breed over the sulphur by an air compressor, whMe ii^ ofhers, as in the 
Suarez system, an injector in the discharge pipe sucks off the gases and 
causes a draught of fresh air for (iDmbustbn. 

It is very important that the air passing over ,the sulphur be dry, 
since *moist air protpotes the formation of sulphuric acid from the 
sulphurous acid and oxygen of the air, which corrodes the iron oven and 
the pipes. 

* The air is dried by passing it through a box provided with trays 
Itlled with lime. As soon as the lime is saturated with moistuee o» 
one of the trays it is ren¥)ved and replaced by another one containing 
f.*c ^ lime, so as always to have an abundant supply of hygroscopic 
matefial in the current of air. When the air is forced over the sulphur, 
by means of an air compressor, it is advisable to have^ this compres^r 
between the dryer and th# sulphur oven, for if th^ dryer is between the 
cdhipfessor and tfee oven the fire may get extinguished whenever the 
drying box is opened for changing the trays of lime, the air supply tc 
the oven being ^Jien stopped. • 

^ •s/Vhen, on the contrary, the^ sulphur fumes are sucked out of the 
furnace by an injector^ the change of trays does not influence the 
combustion, for, even if duripg a few moments the drying of the air is 
^complete through the open door allowing undried air to enter, these 
few moments are nof sufficient to caffse hamft • • 

The sulphur fumes are not waShed before they are conducted int( 
the pipes for saturators, al thereby oxidation* to sulphuric acid migh 
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' be profnoted, but they are conducted through an iron box loosely filled 
with toke, where, if necessary, some impurities dragged along with the 
current of gas can be withheld. * 

The mixture of gases escaping from the sulphur furnace cbnsists of 
sulphur (^oxide, the unused portion of the oxygen, and th& nitrogen 
remaining inactive. Theoretically the sulphur dioxide content oaj? attain 
21 per cent, by volume, but in order to ensure a total combustion of the 
sulphur and prevent entrainment of sulphur vapour, there should be a goodt 
excess of air in the furndee, so that in reality the sulphur dioxide cont^ent 
is about 14 ptr celht. by volume, wdiich may r*ise to 16 or fall to 12 per 
cent, without any difficulty being encountered. 

# 

Determination of Sulphur Dioxide in the 

« Sulphur. Fumes. 

€ * 

The gas from the sulphur furnace is only 

tested as to its content of sulphur dif)xide, 

o 

which is performed in a way analogous to 

t' 

that of the carbonic acid in the saturation gas. 

The sulphurous acid or sulphur dioxide 
combines with potash to form soluble potash 
sulphite, sS^lhat the decrease in volume repre- 
jSent^ the amount of sulphurous acid gas in 
the gas. * 

* The apparatus used in this determination 
necessarily differs from the one in use in the 
carbonic acid esdmation, because the sulphur- 
ous acid is much moije soluble in water tlian ^ 
the former, and therefore cannot be measured 
above water. 

A very reliable apparatus has been con- 
structed by Leon Landes (Fig. 26). V con- 
sists of a burette of just 100 c.c. capacity, » Fig. 26. 

which at its narrow end is divided into fifths Landes’ Sulphurous^Acid Burette 
of a c.c. to a total amount of 34 c.c. The * 

upper \}nd of the burette is jfrovided tvith a tnree-way fiock and a separating 
funnel with stopper, while at th^ bottom a second three-way cock is 
fitted, which is connected with a flask bylineans of a rubber tube. 
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Before analysis the burette is washed with^ alcohol an(^ ether, , 
and , fully dried by blowing away the vapours of these volatile liquids 
with a current of air. The cock h is opened in such a way that it is 
in comrqunication ^^yth the flask filled with water. The flask is lifted 
and *the rubber tube is filled with water, which runs out of 6, the latter 
being shut as soon as tke water comes out of the opening. • N^xt the 
two tlfree-way cocks are set so that the burette is, on both sides, in 
comnfunication with the atmosphere ; a is connected with the pii)e 
* supplying the gas to be analysed, which escapees through 6, untif it is 
certain that the air has been completely replaced by thg gas^ The cock d 
is now shut and afterwards b, the apparatus being disconnected from the 
gas pipe. Potash solution (a solution of caustic potash of 1*25 ^i^ecific 
gravity) is poured into the separa^ng funnel, and some is allowed to run 
into the burette by carefully opening cock f/, which at^once absorbs the 
Sulphurous ticid gas. 'Jlie burette is removed from its starfid and well 
shaken for a few seconds, after which 
communication between the burette 
and the water flask is restored* by 
opening cock c. The burette is then 
replaced in its former vertical posi- 
tion, and after 10 to 15 minutes* tlie 
level of thl» water in it is read, taking 
care to lift the water flask sp that 
\joth levels are just the sjime. The 
decrease of volume in c.c, represents 
the^ percentage of sulphurous acid 
cental t of the sulphur fumes. 

A second method, which has the 
merit of being more rapi»i, is,that of 
Rfeiclf improved Lunge (Fig. 27). 27. 



. , ill Sulphurous acid deternnnation in 

It consists of a wide-mouthed sulj»hur fumes. 

^flask^ having a* content of 250 to 

300 c.c., closed by a rubber stopper with three holes, one of which bears 

a glass tube reaching neMy to the bottom, and through which the gas to 

Jje analysed enters. The seeond hole carries a glass tube, for the exit of 

the gas, ending near the top ; while in the^ third hole a funnel is inserted, 

through which the iieagent can be added. 'f'he*gas outlet is connected 

with an aspirator, while the water fli^ving out is collected in a measure. 
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Tite absorption , bottle contains 100 c.c. of boiled and cooled water, 
to whKch are'added a few drops of starch solution ; 10 c.c. of decinc^rmal 
iodine solution (containing 12*7 grms. of iodine and 20 grms. of potassium 
iodine per litre) are pipetted into the funnel, and washed with water into 

ft 

the bottle, after which the funnel is closed by a rubber stopper, 

► , * 

The flask is connected securely with the sulphur fumes 'pipe and 
with the aspirator, and when it is desired to analyse the gas, a cpck in 
the discharge tube of the^ispirator is opened fully and another one in the* 
tube connecting the absol^ption bottle with the supply tube is opened only 
a little. The aspTrator at once sucks the gas through the iodine solution, 
while the current is kept at a sufficiently restricted rate that the gas bubbles* 
through slowly enough to see each bubble separately. During the flow 
of gas the absorption bottle is kept in'gentle motion, and the current of 

gas maintained fill the dark blue liquid becomes colourle,ss, owing tp, 

♦ 

the free iodin# being combined wi^h the sulphurous acid to hydroiodic 

0 ^ 

acid. As soon as the blue coloration has vanished the cocks are shut, 
so that the outflow of water is stoppt^l. The quantity of water in the 
measure is read and the analy^s repeated, as one is not always sure that 
during the hrst experiment all the air has been replaced by the ga^. 

I • 

From the number of c.c. of water discharged from the aspirator the 

sulphur dioxide content of the gas is calculated by the formuld 

ft. 1114 • * 

— T—r:-— = per cent. SO 2 by volume. 

^ c.c. of w^ater + 11*14 , 

This formula is based on the following considerations : 10 c.c. of deci-normal 

• f 

odine solution oxidize 0 032 grms. of sulphur ilioxide, which at 0° C 
and 760 m.m. pressure occupy a volume of 
1000 X 0*032 

• • 2-8731 

This is the quantit^^of gas absorbed, an(f the unabsorbed part is equal 
to the volume of gas that has issued from the aspirator, so that the total 
volume analysed ^ v T 11*14 (v being the number of c.c. which have 
issued from the aspirator); v+ 11*14 c.c. therefore dontaip 1M4 c.c^ 
of SO 2 , or 100 parts contain • 

parts of so. 

1114 4- V t 


11*14 c.c. 


parts of SO 2 
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Determination of Acidity in Clarified Juic;^ 
and in Syrup. * • 

The total acidity of clarified juice and of syrup is determined by 
the \itration of a measured portion of those products with decinormal 
potassiurfi hydroxide solution. ^ t 

For the determination of the acid content in clarified juice, 100 c.c. 
are nfbasured in a porcelain dish, a few drops of phenol phthalein solution 
added, and deci -normal potash solution addecf from a burette till the 

colour of the juice has become pink. For syrup 25 c.c. are diluted to 

s • 

100 c.c. with water, and treated in the same way. 

. The acidity is expressed either as acetic acid or as sulphuroifs acid. 
In the former case every c.c. of »t:he deci-normal potash is equivalent to 

6 mgrms. of acetic acid (C 2 II 4 O 2 ), and in thn latter^ to 3-2 mgrms. of 

* • . * 

sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ). , • 

100 c.c. of clarified juice requiring 10 c.c. for nefttralization possess 
an acidity of 0*06 per cent, expressed as acetic acid or 0*032 as sulphurous 
acid. The difference in density between juices and water is too small 
to make an allowance for when analysing juice, while in syrup it may 
be corrected by dividing the figure by 1*25. As the acidity in the syrup 
has been determined in 25 c.c. the number of c.c. of deci-normal potash 

sqjution must be multiplied by 4 to give the result on 100 c.c. 

• # 

0 Instead of such a laboratory titration the acidity can be found by 
using the Vivien tube. This is a wide glass tube having a narrow*neclt, 
whml^can be conveniently closed with the thumb. It bears the follow- 
ing ^i^'tsions etched on the glass. Below the zero mark it contains 
exactly 10 c.c., and above it is divided into 25 degrees, subdivided into 
tenths of a degree. Every degree occupies a space of ,2 c.c., so that tfie 
(^vided capacity measures 50 c.c. Titration is tffected by filling the 
tube w\th N/ 100 potassium hydroxide coloured with phenolplithalein to 
the zero mark and adding the acid juice slowly under the constant 
mov^emenfc of the tube, till the ^ink coloration just disappears. The 
number of degrees occupied b> the juice at that moment is read and 
recorded, * 

t 

It is of course feasible,* by a very simple calculation, to find the 
acidity of the juice, but that i§ sejflom ^one, and only the number of 
** Vivien degrees ” ^is recorded. Once for all, we state with what degree 
of acidity in the laboratory ^e best results are obtained, aiyi after that 
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the number of Vivien degrees which have to be found in the juices and 
syrup^s is fix^d. Suppose we have found that an acidity of 12 Vjvien 
degrees has proved to yield the best results, then the only thing the 
attendant of the sulphurous acid saturation of the (Jarified juic^ and the 
syrup has to do is to test occasionally the number of Vivien degrees 
that h!s jifices possess. When he finds, c.g., thetuumber 10, it means that 
the juices are too acid, and that he has to shut the valve of the lulphur 
fumes somewhat ; while, if the number exceeds the fixed figure, he has 
to oiifin it till the juices attain the proper acidity. 


Determination of the Sulphurous Acid Content 
in Juices. 

By the detck' niiflation of the acidity the total amount of free acid 
is found, afid ^not only that due to ,the sulphurous acid alone. If it is 
desired to determfiie tfie sulphurous acid alone, the clarified juice and the 
syrup are titrated with centi-normal iodine solution. 25 c.c. of clarified 
juice, or 10 c.c. of syrup diluted witti its own volume of boiled and 
cooled water, are pipetted in a porcelain dish, a few drops of^ starch 
solution added, ancf N/lOO iodine solution (1-27. grins, of iodine and 
5 grms. of potassium iodide to the litre) is added from a burette till the 
liquid becomes blue. Every c.c. of the iodine solution is equivalent to 
0-32 mgrm^ of sulphur dioxide, so that the amount of that constituent 
jn gims. per litre may be found by multiplying the .number of c.b. 
« employed by 0-0128 in the case of clarified juice, and by 0'032 in the 
cSse of syrup. If it is desired to express the amount of sulphur lliofdde 
as a percentage, it suffices to divide the grms. per li.tre by ten timJs the 
specific gravity of the liquid analysed. 

As already said, /or tlie determination of fhe total acid in the juices 
and syrups it is not always necessary to record the exact amohnt of 
sulphur oxide as a percentage, but a conventional degree easily ascertained 
in the factory may^oe used, provided in the laboratory it has been decided 
with what number of degrees the best i;esults are being obtained. ^ ^ 

A tube, in shape similar to the Vivien, ir, employed. The space 
under the zero mark is 6 c.c., of which the^undermost portion oi 4 5 c.c. 
is intended' for the juice or the syrup, the second portiod of 1-5 c.c. 
serves ^or the starch tolufion, whfie the tube abo;ve the zero mark is 
divider in 25 degrees, subdivided if to fifths of a degree. The value of 
every degrde is 1*4 c.c. i 
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The titration is effected by ftlling the lowermost portion^ with the • 
jyice or the syrup to be analysed, the second with the^starch ^solution, 
after which, while gently shaking the tube, centi-normal iodine solution 
is slowly poured, in until the blue coloration remains. The volume of 
1* degree being 14, the quantity of sulphur dioxide oxidized by the iodine 
of 1 degree is 14 >^0-32 = 045 ingrin. of SO 2 , so that*evd!-y degree 
reacf on the’ tube is equivalent to Oi grni. per litre. As has been said, 
the calculation is very seldom made, and the instructions to the man- 
in-charge are to sulphite till the juice or sfrup shows a certaiif number 
bf degrees. 


VIIL ^^BLANKIT^' OR SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE* . 

• • 

Sodium hydrosulphite or Rlankit ” is a i^iiie j\hfte powder, having 
an acrid odour. When heated on platinum foil it gives off vapours of 
sulphur dioxide, and leaves b^ind sodium sulphide. It dissolves easily 
in water to form an alkaline liquid, which yields white precipitates with 
bailum and calcium (diloride, decolor. zes ferric! chloride by reduction, 
reduces potassium bichromafe to green chromic sulphate ; yields a 
yellow^iirecipitate with lead acetate, a black one with siher and mercury 
solutions, and decolorizes solutions of iodide in potassiui)^ iodide, and of 
indigo in sulphuric acid. The blue colout of the latter reagent is restored 

after the hySrosulphite has become oxidized by some reagent or othe?.^ 

• • 

• The chemical analysis of the preparation only needs to state wliether 
it^still possesses the percentage of real hydrosulphite of 90 per cent., 

with which it has left the factory, or whether this has diminished in the 

* 

course of time. 

• 100 mgrr%s. of dry hydrosulphite are weighed from a weighing 
bottfb into a dry Erlenmeyer flask and a current of hydrogen or nitrogen 
passed through the flask to displace the air. Ne*:t a sufficient quantity 
of standard ammoniacal copper solution is added to the powder from a 
burette. The hydro^ulphite dissolves, reduces the cupric salt to the 
cuprous state and thereby decolorizes the copper solution, A few drops 
of indigej carmine are added, and the titrated copper sokition from the 
tfurette is poured in till the blue darmirfh iolo^ation remains. , 

The copper solution is prepaged by dissolving 4'995 grms. of copper 
sulphate (QuS04 5 H 20 ^in water in^ litre iask, rendering alkaline with 
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ammonia^ and filling up to the mark. The indigo carmine solution is 
made dissoUdng 1 grm. of indigo sodium sulphonate to 1 litre of 
water. 

One c.c. of the ammoniacal copper solution -is equivalent to 
1*74 mgrms. of NaiS204, the reaction being represented by the 
following equation : • 

2CuS 04 5 H20 + Na2S2 04 + 4 NH3=-Cu2SOi4- 

499 5 174 

• Na2S03+ (N»4)2S03+{NH4)2S04+3 H 2 O. 


I 

IX. I^HOSPHORIC ACID AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 

^ Constitution. 

c 

An analysis yf a sample of commercial crude phosphoric acid and 
two of acid calcium phosphates are as follows : — 




c 

Soluble 

Pasty crude 

Pasty crude 

Constitucntb. 

Phosphoric 

Acid Calcium 

Acid Calcium 


# 

Acid. 

Phosphate. 

Phosphme. 

Ca Hi P 2 Os 


f 

2-27 

t 

28-19 

.38-18 

F&i (H, P. 041 

Soluble 

7-75 

C 

12-74 

2-63 

PO 4 

45-91 

18-53 

15-89 

Ca'SO/ ) 


___ 

4-93 « 

1-53 

Ca3 Os 

4 

— 

• . 4-44 

2-73 

Fci P2 Os 

r Insoluble ... 

— 

2-90 

6-91 • 

Sand ^ 

1 

— 

o-Va 

MO 

Moisture ... 

..., ... 

44-07 

27-54 

31-03 

Total ... 

t 

100-0 

100-0, 

lOO-Ot 

Free and half combined P 2 O 5 

36-95 

29-93 

» 

27^90 


In modern times the rather crude acid calcium phosphate preparations 
are supplanted by pure mono-calcium phosphate (Ca Hi P 2 Os) either in 
a dry state or Hs a paste with a varying moisture content. 

The ^ewly recommeftdefl phosphoric acid preparation, known as 
*‘Phospho gelose”, consists of from 25t 50^ per cent, of kieselguhr and from 
75~50 per cent, of technically • pune insofuble dicalciunv phosphate 

• f • ♦ ' 
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(Ca 2 H 2 P 2 O#). According to information obtained from the^ inventor, • 
tl;e proportion of 53 per cent, of either constituent has proved Jhe most 
favourable for use. 


^ An authentic sample analysed by the author showed this constitu- 
tion 

Dicalcium phosphate 
Fe'rric diphosphate 
Calcium sulphate 
Kieselguhr 
Moisture 

• * * 100-00 . 


1-50 
2‘40 
44-90 ^ 
6-70 


An analysis of the phosphoric acid preparations is confined to the 

i 

determination of the content of free acid, of total phosphoric acid, and 
of sulphuric acid. The first constituent ncAitralizA ; the second causes 
a liocculent precipitate; while thd sulphuric ac^d formp gypsum, which is 
objectionable, and should not be found in any appreciable quantity in the 
preparations. 


* .. Methods of Analysis. 

» 

lpi;|5c Phosphoric Acid. — 20 grms. of the well- mixed sample are 
^treated in a litre measuring flask with about 800 c.c. of water, and shaken 
for half an hour. The liquid is filled up to the mark and then filtered. 

100 c.c!, equivalent to 2 grms. of the preparation, are tr^sfefred 
to a beaker, and aiter the addition of a few drops of phenolphthalein 
solution are titrated with normal sodium hydroxide solution from a burette 
till a faint pink coloration is produced. 


As phenolphthaleij show neutrality ask soon as the disodium gilt is 
, foqned, every c.c. of the normal, soda solutioR is equivalent to 0*0355 
gtnyf of phosphorus pentoxide (P 2 O 5 ), or to 0*049 grm. of ortho- 
phosphoric acid (H 3 PO 4 ). ^ 

• Sufipose that 20*9 c.c. of normal soda solution were employed, the 
preparation would contain 




or 


20-9 >6 0-049 


X 1,000 — 51-20 per cent, of H 3 PO 4 


2Q — UJl A13i 

that fs as f^ee acid, or possibly as «,n equivalent quantity <Jf an acid salt. 
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Tota^l Phosphoric^ Acid. — 25 c.c. of the above mentioned solution 
of 20 gyns. of Ihe preparation in 1 litre are transferred into a beaker, 
and almost entirely neutralized with ammonia. 50 c.c. of citrate solution* . 
are added, and if all turbidity does not disappear at ojice some njor^ of 
the solution may be added till a perfectly clear and strongly alkaline 
liquid is f)bUflned, This is cooled by placing thcfbeaker in col(f water, 
and following this 25 c.c. of magnesia mixture are added ’slowly Vith 
constant stirring. After half an hour about 10 per cent, by voluma of 
ammonicl is added and the^beaker is left at rest for 12 hours to allow 
the precip'i'late ^of ammonium magnesium phosphate to settle. ^ Thfi 
additioR of the magnesia mixture must, however, take place immediately 
after the* cooling, otherwise calcium phosphat'e might crystallize out. 
The precipitate is collected on an ash-free filter, and treated just as the 
analogous precipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate in the determi- 
nation of magnesia m lime {see page 116). • 

• • 

The precipitate ^ finally weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate and 
by multiplying the weight found by the factor 0'64 that of the quantity 
of Pi Os is calculated. • * 

• 

Sulphuric Acid. — 100 c.c. of the solution of 20 grms. of th'e^pre-* 

• . * * 

paration to 1 litre are precipitated hot with a hot barium chloride 
solution and the precipitate treated exactly as has been prescribed in 
the sulphuric ^i.cid estimation in the lime. • The weight of the bariunf 
sul^hat^ multiplied by 0*5828 shows the quantity of gypsum in 2 grms. i 
oi the preparation. 


Estimation of the Phosphoric Acid Content 
fron^ th*e Specific Gravity. 

The phosphoric acid content of pure solutions of tCat acid n^y be . 
ascertained from th^r specific gravity, using the table given here. 
Solutions of acid calcium phosphates, cannot be tested* in this way, 
because of their lime-salt content varying %o much. 


1 150 grms. tif citric acid are dissolved in 600 c.c. of water ; to this Solution 600 
c.c. ammonia are added (spec, gravity d)’ 94) ^d the mixture diluted to 1600 c.c. Tiie 
solution may not be used after Being kept longer than two month% because it dissolves 
silica fron. -he glass of the bottle in which it is preserved. As the silica is precipitated 
with the magnesj^, the phosphoric acid contem will be found too high if a stale solution 
has b^n employed. 
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Specific gravity of pure solutions of Phosphoric Acid at 2^^ C. 
[82'5^ F.) 

Percentage of the Percentage 5 f the 


specific 

Solution of 

Specific 

Solution* of 

jravity. 

H3PO4. 

P.0,. 

Gravity. 

H3PO,. 

P, 0,. 

1*0024 

... 1 ... 

0*726 

1*1928 

... 31 .. 

22*506 

1*0079 

... 2 ^.. 

1*452 

1*2000 

... 32 .. 

, 2«*232 

V(n34 

3 

2*178 

1 2073 

... 33 .. 

23*958 

1*0190 

... 4 ... 

2*904 

1*2148 

... 34 .. 

24*664 

1*0246 

... 5 ... 

3*630 

1*2224 

... 35 .. 

25*410 

1*0303 

... 6 ... 

4*356 

1*2298 

... 36 .. 

26*136 

1*(I360 

... 7 

5*082 

1*2375 

...^37 ,.. 

■^6*862 

1*0419 

... 8 ... 

5*808 

1*2453 

... 38 .. 

27*588 

1*0478 

... 9 ... • 

6*534. 

1*2532 

... 39 .. 

28*314 

1*0537 

... 10 ... 

7*2(i0 

1*2611 

... 40 ., 

29*040 

1*0597 

... 11 ... 

7*986 

1*2698 

... 41 .. 

29*766 

1*0658 

... 12 ... 

8*712 

1*2772 

... *42 *. 

30*492 

1*0719 

... 13 ... 

9*438 • 

1*2854 , 

... 4^ .. 

31*218 

1*0781 

... 14 ... 

10*164 

]*2936* 

...*44 .. 

31*944 

1*0844 

... 15 ... 

10*890 

1*3018 

... 45 .. 

32*670 

1*0907 

... 16 ... 

ll*6f6 

• 1*3102 

... 46 .. 

. 33*496 

1*0970 

... 17 ... 

12*342 

j-3186 

... 47 .. 

. 34*222 

1*1032 

... ... 

13-0^8 

1*3273 

... 48 

. 34*948 

1*1097 

... 19 ... 

13*794 

1*3358 

... 49 .. 

. 35*674 

1*1*63 

... 20 ... 

14*520 

1*3445 

... 50 .. 

. 36*400 

1*1208 

... 21 ... 

15*246 

1-3532 

... 51 •. 

. 37*126 

1*1296 

... 22 ... 

15*972 

1*3620 

... 52 .. 

. 37;852 

1*1364 

*.. 23 

16*698 

1*3718 

... 53 .. 

. 38^578 

1*1432 

... 24#.*. 

17*424 

1*3808 

...* .54 .. 

. 39*30^ 

1 1501 

... 25 ... 

18*150 

1*3899 

... 55 .. 

. 40*030 

1*1571 

... 56 ... 

18*876 

1*3980 

... 56 .. 

. 40 750 

1*16^11 

... 27 ... 

19*602 

1*4072 

... 57 .. 

. 41-48J 

M712 

... 28 ..• 

«0 328 

1*4165 

».. 58 .. 

. 42*208 

1*1784 

...•29 ... 

21*054 • 

1*4259 

... 59 .. 

. 42*034 

1^856 

... 30 ... 

21*780 

1*4353 

... 60 .. 

. 43*660 


* 


X. SpDIUM PHOSPHATE, 

• « 

This chemical consists of large colourless crystals, withering on 

contact with th^ atmosphere owing to loss of water of crystallization, 
becoming white and dull. GeneAlly the material is of sufficient purity, 
and the^i^l^jvin^ tssts are only given •for coflfirmation, The solution in 
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iYater sodium phosjDhate is alkaline to litmuB paper, and gives a 
y^ellow gprecipilate with silver nitrate, which dissolves dn nitric a^id 
ind also* in ammonia. 

Xf* ANIMAL CHARCOAL OR B 9 NE BLACK. 

Constitution. * 

t 

Animal charcoal or bot.e black is prepared by carbonizing the large 
bones ok, animals out df contact with the atmosphere. In^ some 
countries the custom*is to carbonize the cleaned bdnes without their having 
undergoye any ])reparatory treatment save the •removal of flesh and fat, 
while in others the gelatinous matter is also removed before the car- 
• bonization. It is highly probable that the decolorizing power of the char, 
is higher if the gefatine remains, as it appears that the presence of a 
nitrogenous body plays ^n important f61e in decolorization. 

The composition of a good quality of animal char may be re- 
presented by the following analysis : — 


Carbon * ... 

9‘88 

per cent. 

Calcium phosphate 

... 73T5 

>> 

Calcium oxide 

. ... 


Calcium carbonate 

7-54 

>> 

Calcium sulphate ... 

0’08 

>> 

Magnesium carbonate 

Iron oxide and alumina 

0-18 

>> 

0-36 

fi 

Nitrogen 

1-08 


Sand 

0-25 

• 

>> 

Moisture * 

... •4;88 

it 

Undetermined 

0-74 

loo-oo’ 



t • 

Methods of Analysis *for Animal CJiarcoal. • ^ • 

Moisture. — 5 or 10 grms. of finely powdered material are drieJ^m an 
air-bath at 110® C t?) constant weight and weighed. The difference is 
moisture. This determination is very iyiportant, since new char ifiay * 
absorb great quantities of moisture without any physical alteration. 

Carbon and Matter Insoluble in Hydrochloric Acid. — 10 grms^of the 
finely powdefed char are boiled ^for a quarter of an hour with ^0 to 50 c.c. 
of pure concentrated hydf-oclfioric acTd in an Erlenn^yer flask covere4 . ■ 
with a watch-glass. The solution isidilyted and filtered through a tared s. 
and dried ash-free|[filter. • The wholtf of the precipitate is collected on Aei . 

i • • Mei'. 
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filter, washed till the wash water no longer shows^an acid reaction, dried 
ii^ an air-bath .at 110° C and weighed. ^ 

The weight of the dry material is that of the carbon and the mineral 
insoluble matter. • The filter and its contents are incinerated in a platinum 
dish ai^d the weight of the ash previously ascertained subtracted from that 
3f the. dry matter. ® ^ 

The difference represents the weight of the carbon in 10 grms. of the 
char, and the weight of the ash correspogds with the mineral matter 
[nsoluble in hydrochloric acid. ^ 

Calcium Sulphate.* — The filtrate of the form?r operation together 
with the wash-waters is*heated and precipitated with a hot solution of 
barium chloride. The precipitale is treated just as has been described 
under the section Lime (page^ll?), and the weight of the heated pre- 
cipitate rpultiplied by the factor 0*4833 represents the Veight of the gypsum 
* 

or calcium sulphate in the 10 grnis. of the char emplo]^d. 

Calcium Sulphite. — 10 grms. of the char are treated just as has been 
described before, with the exception that, together with the hydrochloric 
acid, a few crystals of potassium chloral*-; are added to oxidize the sulphite 
to ^blphate. The sulphate is determined again and the difference between 
the calcium sulphate found before and after oxidation is calculated to 
calciiliff sulphite by multiplying the difference by the factor 0*529. 

Calcium Carbonat®.— The calcium carbonate content is best de- 
termined gaaometrically by means of Scheibler’s calcimeter (Rig. JS). 
1'7 grms. of the very* finely powdered sample a^e introduced into the 
dty^flask Ay together with a hard rubber tube containing hydrochloric* acid 
of*l*12 specific gravity. The level of the water in. the burette C is 
brought to the zero mark by the rubber balloon V and the cock P ; the 
flask A is shut with aowell-ground glass Copper, which by means of a 
tul5e allows coermunication between the contents of the flask and a thin 
anrtexible rubber bladder placed in flask B, this flask in its turn being 
connected b> means of the glass tube U with tlfe burette. If by the 
pressure of the stopper the levdl of the water in C has decreased some- 
what, this can be r^edied by gently opening cock q till the level is 
figain adjusted. By inclining flask A so that the hydrochloric acid runs 
out of tlfe rubber tube and comes in contact with the cb^r, the calcium 
(^rbonate is decejmposed into calcjium chlc^fid^ and carbon diojeide, which 
escapes as a gas, causing the blather to swell and to replace just as much 
air ia the flask B, and conoequently water in ^he burette C) as the volume 
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evolved. During analysis cock p is gently opened to allow water to flow 

off, taking car^ that tlie level in D should always remain somewhat 

* • * 



Fig. 28. 

Scheibkr’s Calcimeter. 

higher tha;. in C. The flask A is wel^ shaken in order to be sure of the 
total decomposition of the carbonate, and aftet having '-'oiro-l ten minutes 
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to allow the temperature, which has risen by the chemical reaction, to 
again, tiie levels in the tube C and D are again adjusted to t^ie same^height, 
•after which the temperature and the volume are read respectively on the 
thermgmeter and ^le calcimeter. The percentage of calcium carbonate 
mfty be obtained from these readings, making use of the table on 
pages \%2 and 163. * • * 


interpretation of the Results of tlfie Chemical An*alysis 
of Animal Charcoal. • • * 

The chemical detern*i nations described here have no direct .bearing 
on the quality of the char but chiefly serve for the control of the revivifi- 
cation, as will be shown here. * 

1. T4ie amount of calcium carbonate in the revivified char must, 
after being washed with hydrochloric acid And^aher having been 
carbonized, be about the same as in new char, f.e., 7 to 8 pet cent. The 
estimation of the amount of cjjcium ^carbonate in the spent char will 
therefore give us a good clue as to the amount of hydrochloric acid to 
be ujifed. 

*• • 

Suppose that we found at 21° C 8‘5° on the calcimeter, then from 
the reacfings on the table the calcium carbonate content is found to be : 

• *8 = 7'84 

0-5 = 0-48 

8-5 = 8*32 per cent. * 

^Suppose that* we want to reduce that content by 0*5 per cent, by 
dissolving some of the carbonate in hydrochloric agid; 100 part^ of 
calcmm carbonate requi^^3 parts of pure ftCl^for solution, so that to 

loseTl’S per centj«^n 100 parts of the thar, 0*365 parts of HCl are required. 

* 

In the table on page 169 may be found to hjw much commercial 
^ hydrochlaric acid this quantity of HCl is equivalent, so that an easy 
calculation will show how mucfi of the commercial acid is needed in the 
factory. 

• Suppose that the acid Contains 33 per cent, of HCl, ^len for every 
100 kg. of the speiMt char ^ ^ commefeial acid 

are required. • 
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SCHEIBLER’S TABLE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE PERCENTAGE 
A ffoRMAL weight OF 1-7 GRMS., AND MEASURING THE CARBONIC 


Temperature in degrees C. 


Sotr.s 










<r 


,12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

r 

19 

20 

21 

1 

0'80 

0-80 

0-79 

0-79 

0-79 

0-78 

0-78 

0-77 

0-77 

c 

0-77 

c 


1-88 

1-87 

i-8a 

1-86 

1-85 

1-84 

1 83 

182 

1-81 

1-80^ 

3 ' 

2-95 , 

2-9,' 

0 

2-92 

2-91 

2-90 

2-89 

^ 2-87 

2-86 

2-8^ 

2'd'3 

4 

* f 

401 

4-00 

3-98 

3-96 

3 94 

3-93, 

3 91 

3-89 

3-87 

3-85 

5 

507 

5-05 

503 

500 

4-98 

4-96 

4 93 

4-91 

4-89 

4-86 

G 

611 

6-p9 

6-06 

6-03 

6-01 

5-98 

5-95 

5-92 

5-89 

5-86 

7 

7*14 

,7-12 

7-09 

7-06 

7*02 

6-99 

6 96 

6 92 

6-89 

686 

8 

ftT7 

8-14 

8-11 

8-07 

8-03 

8-00 

7-96 

7-92 

7-88 

7-84 

9 

919 

9T5 

9-12 

9-0% 

9 03^ 

8-99 

8-95 

8-90 

8-86 

8-82 

10 

1020 

10-16^ 

' 10-12 

10-07 

10-02 

9-98 

9 93 

9-88 

9-83 

9 7a 

11 

11-20 

11 15 

11-10 

11-05 

ii-oo' 

10-95 

< c 

10-89 

10-84 

10-79 

10-74 

12 

12-20 

12-15 

12-09 

1203 

11-98 

11 92 

11-87 

11-81 

11-75 

11*69 

13 

13-20 

13-14 

13 08 

13-02 

12-96 

12*90 

12-84 

12*78 ^ 

12-72 

12-65 

0 

( 

14 

14-20 

14-14 

o 

14-07 

14-01 

13-94 

13-88 

13-81 

t 

13-75 

13 68 

13-61 

16 

15-20 : 

15-13 

15-06 

14-99 

1492 

14 85 

14T8 

14-71 

14-64 

H4j57 

16 

16-20 

16-13 

16-05 

15-98 

15-91 

15 83 

15 76 ' 

15-68 

16 61 

o 

16-63 

17 

17-20 

1*?-12 

17-(H. 

16-97 

16-89 

16-81 

• i 

16 73 

16-66 

16-67 

16-49 

18 

18-20 

18-12 

i 

18-03 

17*95 

f7-87 

17*79 

17-70 

<^7-62 

17 53 

'17*45 

19 

19-20 

19-11 

• 

19-03 

18-94 

18-85 

18-76 

18-67 

18-69 

V.. 

18-60 

9 

"l8;40 

20 

20 20 

2011 

20 02 

19*93 

19-88 

« 

19-74 

19*65 

19-55 

121-46 

1^-36 , 

21 

21-20 

21-10 

21-01 

20-91 

20-81 

20-72 

«0-62 

20 52 

20*42 

20 32 

22 

22-20 

22-10 

22-00 

21-90 

21*80 

21iflr0 

21-69 

21-49 

21*34' 

ft 

21-28^ 

23, 

23-20 

23-09 

22-99 
*. c 

22:88 

2^-78 

22*67 

22-56 

o 

22'4G 

22 35 

29-24 

24 

24-20 

24-09 

23-98 

23-87 

Sj}-76 

23-65 

28-64 

23-48 

2331 

23*20 

25 

26*20 

25-08 

24^07 

24tQ6 

§4*74 

24-63 

24-51 

24-89 

0 


24'^ 



OF CALCIUM CARBONATE IN ANIMAL CHARCOAL, USING 
ACID AT TEMPERATURES BETWEEN 12 AND 30'^C. 


Temperature in degrees C. 


* 22 

, 23 

24 

25 

• 

26 

27 

1 28 

29 

30 

W) 2 

OJ C o 

rs 


0-76 

0-76 

0-75 

0-76 

0-74 

0-74 

0-73 

0-73 

1 

179 

1-79 

1-78^ 

1-77 

1-76 

1-75 

1-741 

1-73 

1-72 

2 • 

• 2-8» 

2-80 

2-79 

2-77 

2-76 

2-74 

2 73 

' 272, 

27J 


3*83 

3-81 

3-79 

3-7'i 

3-75 

3-73 

3-71 

3-70 

3-68 

4 

•• 

4-84 

4-81 

4-79 

4-76 

4-74 

• 

* 4-71 

4-69 

4-67 

4-65 

5 

583 

5-81 

5-78 

5-75 

6-71 

5-68 

6'C5 

5-63 

5-61 

• 

6 

C82 

6-79 

6-75 

6-72 

668 

•6-65 

6-61 

OD 

J-66 

► 

7 

7-80 

7-76 

7-72 

7-08 

7-64 

7-60 

7-56 

7-53 

7-49 

• 8 

8-77 

8-73 

8-68 

8-64 

8-51^ 

8-5^ 

8-50 

8-46 

8-42 

9 

9'J3 

9-68 

9-63 

9 58 

9-63 

9-48 

9 43 

9-39 

9-34 

10 

10-68 

10-63 

o 

T-l 

10-52 

10-45 

10-41 

10-35 

10-30 

10-25 

11 

11 -6* 

’ll 58 

11-52 

11-46 

[ 

11-40 

11-33 

11-27 

11-22 

11-16 

• 

12 

• 

12-59 

12 53 

12-46 

12-40 

12 33 

12-26 

32-20 

12-14 

12-07 

13 

13-54 

13-48 ’ 

’ 13^1 

13-34 

• 

13-26 

13-19 

13-12 

13-05 

1 • 

12-99 

14 

,u*to 

14-42 

14-35 

*14-27 

14-20 

14-12 

14-07 

13-97 

13-90 

15 

l/f45 

16-37 

16-2?) 

15-21 

15-13 

15-06 

14-97 

14-89 

14-81 

16 

16-41 

1 

16-32 

1 

16-24 

16-15 

• , 

16*07 

15-98 

15-8J 

16-81 

15-72 

17 

1766 

17-27 

1^18 

17-09 

17-00 

1^91 

16-82 

16*73 

16 63 

18 


18-22 

18-13 

18-03 

17-94 

17-84 

17-74 

17-64 

• 

17-65 

19 

19-27 

• 

M)-17 

*19-07 

18-97 

18-87 . 

18-77 

18-66 

18-56 

18-46 

20 

20-22 

20-12 

20-01 

1^-91 

19'80 

19-70 

19-59 

19-48 

39-37 

21 

21*lf 

21*07 

• 

20-96 

20-86 

,20-74 

20-63 

20-51 

20-40 

20-28 

22 

22-18 

22-02 

21-90 

■ 

21-79 

21-67 

21-55 

f 

^1-44 

, • 

21-31 

• 

21-20 

* 23 

• 

28-06 

22-97 

22 86 

22-73 

22-61 

^-48 

22-36 

22-23 

22-11 

24 

24 04* 

nacaaBs: 

28-91.! 

• • 

38-79 

1 

28-67 

• 

h-5i 

28-41 

«28-28 

423-15 

23-02 

* 26 






.64 IWatevia^ employed In White Sugar Manufacture 

• As tfee acid not on^ acts on the carbonate, but on other bodies as 
well, it is advisable to take 50 per cent, more than the theoretical qhanti^ty 
found by the analysis. * 

2. During the filtering process the char absorbs gypsum frcfm the 
juices aqd thereby becomes less active, while in addition the sylphates 
exert an objectionable influence during and after •revivification. *When 
carbonizing a spent char containing more than 0‘3 per cent, of gypsum, 
this will, act upon the carbon in the retort with the formation of carbon 
dioxide and calcium sulphide, which latter gives off evil-smelling sul-** 
phuretted lTydro»gen t.hen treated with juices, and may also blackfen any 

metal apparatus with which it comes into contact. 

*■» _ . 

The gypsum can be removed from^he char previous to its revivifi- 
cation by heating it with a solution of •sodium carbonate, which forms 

calcium carbonate •and soluble sodium sulphate. The latter can be 
• *. 
washed away, w^ile the former is nemoved with hydrochloric acid as 

stated before. * 

When revivifying the char the first operation is heating with soda to 
transform the calcium sulphate into carbonate. The gypsum content is 
known by analysis, add according to theory 1 part of gypsum reyuire^ 
078 parts of anhydrous sodium carbontfte for its treatment, but as an 
excess is not objectionable it is safe to use twice the calculaterk value. 
The char aft^n its treatment with sodium carbonate is washed till tl^e 
alkaline reaction has disappeared, next it is boiled with the necessary^ 
amount of hydrochloric acid for bringing the calcium harbonate content 
to /he original figure,* and only then is it dried arfd carbonized, 

• •» 

Test for the Proper Revivification. — 100 grms.^ of revivified ^char 
are boiled for two or three minutes with a solution of sodium hydroxide 
at Be., the liquifi is filterecj, and is examined in a test-tube. If it is nearly 
colourless the regeneration has beey properly carried out, while a^dark 
colour of the filtrate indicates that the revivification Ims left sogtething 
to be desired. 


f 

Physical Methods for the Determination of the 
Value of Animal C)iarcoal. 

o 

e 

As Jias been said alreac^ £ybove,^the analytical tests to which a ohar 
is submitted are very valuable for giving an idea regarding the chemical 
constitutioiiiof the char; but since fhe*actjpn of that material ^oe$ not 
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depend only on the percentage of constituents it contains,* chemical 
analysis alone is not sufficient. Physical tests have to be resorted to 
for fiyrther information. ^ 

Weight of 1 Litre of Char. — The weight of a certain volume of 
char i^ to some extent a criterion of its value, since that trhich weighs 
most is considered to be the best. A measure just containing 1 litre is 
filled exactly to the brim with the sample of char from the sacks (without 
pounding or pulverizing) and weighed. OAe litre of good chdr should 
tveigl# between 650 and 750 grms., and the best abgut 725 gKTft. 

It is, of course, not so much the actual weight of the chai» which 
decides its quality, but this figigre serves as a kind of standaH of its 
hardness, the heaviest char tj^ung generally also the hardest and least^ 
readily crushed to dust on handling in the cisterns and the washers. 

Size of the Pieces of Char. -Jt is important that the pieces of animal 
char should be pretty much the same size and aTso Aat the char purchased 
contains none or very little fine dust. These two points are determined 
by passing the char through jf series of sieves of decreasing mesh and 
noting the percentages of the sample which are retained by the different 
ones. ^ ^ 

pecolorizing Power of the Animal Char. — It is clear that this deter- 
mination IS the most important of all, since the char is only used for 

I • 

decolorizing the sugar juiced and its value chiefly depends 5n its efficiency. 
Very unforti^at^ly there does not exist a thoroughly reliable method for^he 
determination of that cUicolorizing power, so that tl«s may be expresseckin 
fi^dfes which must lie corroborated otherwise. * 

* It has been* suggested to mix a weighed portion of char with a 
solution of some dye-stuff or other to examine how inuch of the colour is 
absorbed by the char, baUthis does not givifa standard for the amount of 
colfturing mattv which might hav6 been removed from sugar juices by 
th^treatment. Every colouring matter has its peculiar properties, and 
the absorption by char is by no means identical n8r comparable in every 
cAse. If it is desired to te^ the absorptive power of the animal char 
towards the colouringtmatter of the juices in a sugar factory, the operation 
musk be done in the laboratory under the same conditions as those which 
will ultin!atejy obtain in the sugar-house. • 

A good first molasses, whidi rep*re^ntS an average of* the usual 
molasses from the factory is s^leited for the purpose, and a large jarful 
of it %uffid^t for the use %f a whele cgtmpaigri is stored. * 
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Next we determine how much of this molasses has to, be dissolved 
in water to 1 litre in order to get a liquid, which after filtration can just 
be read in a colorimeter of approved <iesign. That figqre is noted ^nd if 
a new batch or a newly revivified char is to be examined a solution 6f 
the standard •inolasses of the coloration fixed once f^r all is prepared. 

100 grms. of the char to be tested are transferred into a 25(fc.c. 
flask, together with 150 c.c. of the molasses solution, and simultaneously 
a second* flask is filled witK the same solution. Both flasks are kept 

immersed* for an hour in a^ water-bath in which the water is on th^boih 

« # 

the flasks being shaken occasionally. After the appointed time the flasks 
are cooled down and the contents filtered. The' liquid from the flask in 
which the char had been mixed with the solution must be returned to the 

t - . . ** 

filter until quite free from black particles. 

The two solutions are compared in a colorimeter, and the degree of 
coloration is exprelsc^l by taking that of the molasses without treatment 
with char as '100. The lower the figure the better the decoloration has 
been, and the more efficient the animal cl>ar. 

The same test has once a year to be made with the same molasses 
and a sample of char which has given good results in the factory, so ' 
that the manufacturer can ascertain whether the sample und^ considera- 
tion is a more or less valuable kind. But (as has been said befof^), the 
figures obtained by this method are not absolute, and do not allow of any 
comparison with those found in other laboratories, being useless fqr 
c(jmparison with results in other places. 


XII. DECefiLORIZING CARBONS. 

The different high-grade carbons used for decolorizing fats ha^ also, 
found application in^the sugar industry, but as the origin and the 
preparation of these materials are kept* secret, nothing cbn be said of 
them. We only know of an analysis by Dr. F. Strohmer of “Eponi!,” 
which shows the following figures : ^ 

Carbon 
Hydfogen 


Oxygen 
Nittogen 
Ash^ 

Soluole silica and sand . 
Moisture 




82-00 per cent.. 
171 
2 - 6 ‘ 

0-1 
1*68 
2*46 
^‘41 
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Tiae ash consists of potash 20*58, lime 29*29, and phosphoric acid 
•* • 

2*69, and has an alkaline reaction. On microscopical examination no 

very §triking characteristic could b^recognized, the preparation appearing 

to be a regular amorphous powder. In consideration of this and of the 

chemic&l analysis, Dr. Strohmer considers “Eponit” to be# c«mple*tely 

• • 

carl^nized .vegetable substance, probably of wood, and comparable to 
vegetable charcoal. 

“Norit” is of an analogous constitutidh to “ Eponit.” If contains 
also 2 ? little ash*having^an alkaline reaction. The ^arbon cowtftit of the 
preparation is also a high one, being about 90 per cent, in the powder with 
its common moisture content. It is amorphous and very finely divided, 
and fooks just like powdered v^igetable charcoal. 

i 

A rej)ort upon an analysis of Norit made in Ja'#i gave the following 
particulars: Norit is a vei-y finely powdered, intensely* black kind of 
carbon. On close examination under the microscot^e, it shows a fibrous 
structure, as if it had been prepared from sawdust. The fine particles 
are apt to adhere to each other*l)y mutual attraction, which is especially 
the^ase after the material has been moisfcjned. # 

The chemical composition of a sample was found to be : 


Carbon 

81*87 

Ash • 

•• 6*03 

Moisture 

12*10 

• 

• 100*00 

analysis of the ash is* as follows *. 

Iron oxide 

0*70 

Calcium oxid^^ • 

! 2*11 

Magtjgsium oxide ... • ... 

..• ... 0*7*1 

Silica 

0*67 

Phqsphoric acid ... ' 

.. « 0*17 

Carbonic acid... 

0*84 

Undetermined matter 

0*80 


6*03 


Other samples had ash coiftents*of •4*22, 4*29, and 4*25 per cent, 
respectively, the figure givei^ above therefore being, higher than in the 
other jp^tances. 
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The*carbon content was found to be less owing to tbe moist tropical 
Java clifnate, but the carbon content of the absolutely dry preparatiotf«is 
about 95 per cent. 

# . f 

Chemical analysis fails to give any insight into the decolorizing power 
of these prejiaratiolis, so that we do not think it necessary to give iliethods 
for the determination of hydrogen or other of the constituents. enumeiated 
in Strohmer’s analysis. • 

The*best way to test thi efficiency of these preparations either before 
or after tRer regeneration is to make decolorizing experiments witl»theffi 
on syrivps from the factory, just as has been described wffien treating that 
poii\t in\,Jie section on Animal Charcoal (page lb5). 


Xili. HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

Hydrochloric acid is used ih suj^r factories for cleaning the 
evaporators and for r^vivifyin/j animal char. The ordinary crude acid ^ 
(muriatic acid) maybe used, but for th^ latter purp^)se it should not 
contain much sulphuric acid, as it would again form gypsum, previously 

removed by treatment with soda. 

c ** ^ 

The percentage of sul])huric acid is determined in 10 grms. of the 

hyCrockloric acid diluted with 50 c.c. of water with barium chloride, 
exactly as has been described under the caption Lime. The weight 
of Ae incinerated barium sulphate multiplied by the factor 0*^432 
represents the amount of sulphuric acid (SO 3 ) in 10 grtns. of the hydro- 
chloric acid. That^ content should not be over 1 per cent. 

The percentage of real hydrogen chloride (^*iCl) in the acid is found 
by the determination of the specific gravity. The following table cojjtains 
the specific gravities and the degrees Be. of the different strengths of the 
acid with the corresponding percentages. If no great" accuracy is 
desired, the percentage may be derived froffi the specific gravity without 
having recourse to the table, by simply dividing tile first three decimals 
of the specific gravity by 5. A hydrochloiyc acid of IT 66 specific 
gravity contairfs, according to the table, 33*2 per cent, of HCl, and on 
division b^ 5 — 3 3 2, or efjcacfLly the ^me figure. With other* specific 
gravities tliore are small differences tetyreen the two, but they are of 
little consequence. 
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Dedrcps 

Beamii6 

• 

Specific 
ftraviiy 
at 28'' C 

100 parts 
contain 
HCl. 

Decrees 

Bcaumc 

Specific 
Hravity 
at 28“ C 

100 parts 
contain 
HCl. 

• 1 

Defirees 

Beaumd 

Specific 
«H»vity 
at 28“ C 

•ioo parts * 
contain 
•HCl. 

0 

Vooo 

0*1 

11 

1-083 

16'6 

20*5 

1*166 

33*2 

1 

* P -007‘ 

1*5 

12 

1-091 

18-2 

21 

1*17^ 

, 34- » 

2 • 

Voi4. 

2*9 

* 13 

1*100 

20-0 

21 5 

1*175 

34*9 

3. 

1*022 

4*5 

14 

1*108 

21*7 

22 

1 180 

36-0 

. 4 

1*029 

*5*8 

15 

1*116 

23'1 

22*5 

1*185 

» 37-1 

• 5 

,1*03(? 

7*3 

16 

1*125 

25*0 i 

23 

1*190 

. 38-3 

6 

1*044 

8 '9 

•17 

1*134 

26*8 

2?5 

•1*195 

39-3 

7 

1*052 

10*5 

liB 

1*143 

28*6 

24 

1 1*199 

*40-4 

• 

8 . 

1*060 

12*1 

19 

in 52 

30*4 

24*5 

1*205 

41*5 

9 

1*067 

13*5 

19*5 

• l *156 

31*3 

25 

1*210 

42*7 

10 

1- Q 75 

15*1 

20 

1*160 

32*2 

‘ • 







• 



* 



XIV- CAUSTIC SODA-* 

•• • 

Caustic soda is used in suj^ar factories for cleaning the evaporators 
and fcr*re'v i vifying animal cliarcoal or decolorizing carbon, and also for 
neutralizing an excessive aciclity. It arrives in iron druriT%on which the^ 
^aarauteed soda content is marked. 

This is expressed ^s “ Nai'O per cent.” to wlycli likewise is adde^ 
tluf Equivalent amount of caustic soda properly speaking or soditim 
hydrt)xide, the snmll amount of sodium carbonate which the material 
sometimes contains being also included. 

A guaianteed conte*4 of 60 per cent, •therefore indicates that the 
/naterigl contailft 60 77*4 per cent, of sodium hydroxide, of 

which generally a small amount is not hydroxide but carbonate. 

• u * . 

* The •composition of a so-caHed “65 per cent, caustic soda ” may be 
as follows : 


Sodium hydroxide .. 

76-53 per cent. 

podium carbonate^.. 

10-04 

Sodium chloride .. 

4-17 % 

•Sodium ^Iphate .. 

• 2-81 

.Water 

... ...* 6-46 „ 


• 

• . •inn-no 
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F(fr the use for •which it is intended this material is generip-lly^pure 
enough, but*if it is thought necessary to analyse » the lYiaterial thp 
following methods may be used. 


Methods of Analysfs. 


Sampling.- Caustic soda very rapidly attracts moisture and carbonic 
acid frgm the atmosphere,^for which reason sampling ought to be donp 
very Cc^iticmsly. The outer layers in the drum may have becomi damp, 
and therefore *1116 Sample should be taken fr6m the interior. A few 
])ieces^are wrapped m paper and beaten to pieces with a hammer, after 
which some of the smaller ones are selected and put into & w^elh 
stoppered bottle. * 


About 20 grftis. of the sample are carefully weighed at once 
transferred to a 5^00 c.c^ measuring flask, dissolved in w’ater, filled up t( 
the mark and this solution kept for the determinations. At the sam( 
time the amount of the sample for the determination of water is weighec 
without delay. 

Water. — A quantity of the sample weighing bet,\Yeen 5 and 10*grms 
is carefully weighed in a tared silver or nickel crucible, which is coverec 
with a lid. Heat is gently applied, keeping the crucible covereef till tb( 
contents arc ijifiUen, and gradually raised te a dull red for ten minutes 
The crucible is left to cool down in a desiccator and wjigl^ed. The l<fe! 
oT werght represents Jthe water content in the portion weighed. 

• Sodium Hydroxide and Carbonate. — 25 c.c. of the original soThfioi 
of about 20 grms. of the caustic soda to 500 c.c. are measured and Ifans 
ferred to a 250 c.c, flask, after which a few drops of phenolphthaleii 
solfition are addeef. • 

Normal sulphuric acid is added^from a burette inwch excess* tha 
one is quite sure that all the hydroxide and carbonate is saturated? 1 
quantity of 25 c.c. of the normal acid w'ill be.quite sufficient. The liquii 
is boiled during a short time to drive off^all carbonic acid which mifeh 
have been present in the form of carbonate and the excess of acii 
is titrated back with normal potassium hydroxide solution. t 

The difference between the c.c. of normal acid and normal alkal^ i 
equivalent to .the amount f)f total alkali. • 


* * 

Suppt se wet had weighed 22T6 ^me. of caustic soda and dissolve 
• - ^ 22*16 ^ 25 • 


it in 500 c.c., then the, 25* c.c. Measured contained c 


50% 


MO 


grms. of caustic soda. If for acidift^ation*25 c.c. bad bee]f usee 
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and for neutralization 17 c.c. of the potash solution Mhe total alkali in the* 
1;108 grms. of the caustic soda would have required for the fleutralisation 

of the total alkali 25 - 17 = 23*3 c.c. of normal acid. 

• • 

*1 c.e. of normal acid is equivalent to 0*031 grms of NaaO, and there- 
fore the 1*108 grms. of the caustic soda contain 23*3 0*03(1 =%^*7?l 

• 0*721 * 

grms. of Na20*or 777^ x 100 = 65*1 per cent of total alkali. 

^ 1‘iUo 

* For the separation of the amount present as hydroxide and as 

* 1 * * 

carponate, a second determination is required. ^ 

• • / 

50 c.c. of the origilial solution are measured ^ 200 c.c. flask, 

diluted with water to about* 100 c.c. and heated on a sand-batF. small 
quantity of barium chloride solutioft is added till no further precipitate is 
formed. The liquid is cooled, fifled to the mark, and filtered through a 
•dry filter into a dry cylinder. ‘ • 

The addition of barium t:hlori*de decompose^ tlje rf:arbonate, which 
is precipitated, wliilc the base combines with the chlorine, s« that only 
the hydroxide remains as alkali^ The amount thereof is determined 
by titrating 100 c.c. of the filtrate, equiva’ent to 1*108 grms. of the 
caustic soda, w'ith normal sulphuric acicT, using* phcnolphthalein as 
indicator. Supposing in our example 21*2 c.c. were used, then the 
volumeTftc lesults obtained are as follows: 

* Neutralization of the total alkali ^^'3 c.c. 

of the hydroxide 21*2 

^f*the carbonate (by difference) 2*1 ^ 

4 c.c. of normal acid is equi\^lent to 0*040 grms. of sodium hydroxide 
and 0*053 grms. of sodium carbonate. 1*108 grms. of the caustic soda 

contain : ^ • 

21*2 X 0*040 = ^848 grms. of NauH, yr 76*52 per cent. 

, . * ^ 2*1 X CPe)53 - 0*111 grms.V NajCOa, or 10*04 per cent. 

‘ Chlorine —50 c.c. of the original solution are transferred into a 

• fla|k, rendered 'faintly acid with nitric acid, after which so much magnesia 
is added to the liquid, that •a small part of it remains undissolved. 
The liquid is therefore completely neutralized, and is titrated with deci- 

foormal silver nitrate with neutral potassium chromate as indicator till 
tho red cqlour just remains. 

1 c.c. of deci-normal silver nitrate is equivalent to u*uud»o ^rms. 01 
7 sodium chloride, and if we l^ve*usfd 15*8 c.c. the causfic goda contains 

/ 15^6 X 0005^ X log _ 4.^7 per cent, of sodium chloride. 

■ * 2*216 . • ^ •• 
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Si^lphuric Acid*— 50 c.c. of the original solution are measured into 
a beajier, made acid with hydrochloric acid and precipitated hot >Wth a 
hot solution of barium chloride. The precipitate is treated just as has 
been described under the section^Lfwtj, and the w*eight of the bajrium 
s^ilpl^ite is calculated as sodium sulphate by the factor 0*6089.» * 

As has been said already, it is not necessafy to detepiintf gjl these 
constituents for use in a sugar factory. If it is required to know the 
content of a caustic soda solution only approximately, use may bei 

made of the specific gravity table given here. • • * 

• * * • * 


TABLE sfiow/kc; THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF SOLUTIONS OF 

' • 


• 

• ^ 

PUKE 

SODIUM 

HYDROXIDE 

AT 2^' 

' C. 1 

(82-5'’ F 

) 

I‘er 
cent, 
in the 
solu- ' 
tion. 

^Specific gravity 
at 28^^ C of a 
content of 

• 

l‘er 
cent 
in the 
solu- 
tion. 

Specific gravity 
at 28° C of a 
content of 

Per 
cent 
in the 
solu- 
tion. 

• 

Specific gravity 
at 28° C of a 
contejit of 

Na,0 

• 

<4aO**H 

Na.jO 

NaOH 

Na./) 

* NaOH 

1 

1012 

1009 

21* 

% 290 * 

‘ 1-231 

41 

1-566 

1-443 

2 

1027 

1«20 

2€ 

1-311 

1-243 

42 

1-579 

1-45% 

n 

1 040 

1 032 

23 

1 325 

*1-254 

• 

43 

* 1-593 

1-464 

4 

1055 

1-043 

24 

1337 

1-265 

44 

1-606 

1-4^4 

5 

1^?1 

1056 

25 

1351 

l-if75 

45 

% 

1-617 

1 484 

6 

I 086 

1 067 

26 

1-3G5 

1-286 

46 

>63» 

1-495 

7 

1101 

1*078 

27 

1-374 

1-296 

•47* 

1-645 

1-603 

8 

1T16 

1-089 

28 

1-391 

•1-306 

48 

1-658 

• 

1-514 

U 

1T29 

1100 

29 

1-40G 

1-317 

49 

1-673 

1-524 

10 

1-142 • 

1-112 

t 

•30 

1420 

1-328^ 


1-686 

1-535 

11 

1-158 

1-J23 

31 

1'4»4 

1-339 

51 

IVOO 

1 

1-645 

% 

12 

1-172 

1-133 

32 

1 44C 

1-347 

52 

1-714 

1-556 

13 

1-187 

1T45 

33 

1-458 

, 1-359 

53 

172^ i 

Ii566 

14 

. 1-200 

1-15G ! 

34 

1-471 

f-370 

54 

• 

1-740 

1-675 

15 

1 215 

1TG7 

35 

1-484 

1-380 

55 

1-766 

1-58% 

ir 

1^30 

1-178 

36 

1-496 

1-391 

56 

1-770 

*1-696 

17* 

1-241 

1-184 • 

W * 
• 

* 1-51» 

1-401 

57 ' 

•1-780 

1-606 

• 

18 

1'254* 

1-198 

38 

i62ep» 

•1-411 

68 

1-796 . 

1-617 

19 

• 

1-266 

1-209 < 

39 

•1589 

1-422 

59«l 

1-810^* 

• « 

44(26 

20 

1-281 

1-221 

40 

1-5A 

l-*4k 

6Q J 

4-625 

vm 



XV. SODIUM CARBONATE. 


‘Sodium cjirbonate is used for the revivification of animal char, and 
also for precipitating lir^e from juices or syrups. 

Jt is not manufactured in most cane growing countries, ‘and therefore 
it is exclusively’irnported in the anhydrous and not in the crystallized 
sta*e, tljp freight ch*arges of the crystallized iplt with its large water 
content being much too* high. 


The analysis of sodium carbqpate is carried out on the saulfe lines 
as that* of caustic soda, with th^ exception, that sampling need not be 
done with so much precaution, as sodium carlionate attracts neither 
moisture nor carbonic acid from atmosphere. It is not necessary 
to make one solution with which to carry out atl tUe*tests,^smce these 
can be made with separately weighed portions of the sample. 

For the determination of the sodium ci-rbonate content 1 or 2 grms. 
are vftighed out, dissolved in water, boileci with 2o-40 c.c. of normal 
acid (using phenolphthalein as indicator), and after boiling titrated back 
with no?nul potassium hydroxide, just as has been described in determm- 
iftg the total ^kali in caustic .soda. 

* * \s has b^en»said in that section, 1 c.c. of normal acid is equivalent 
;o 0-^53 grms. of soiiui'ii carbonate. 


•Suppose we 4tad boiled 1*5 grm. of the sodium carbonate with 
30 c.c. of acid, and 2-2 c.c. of potash solution have been necessary for 
neutrahzation, the perc^ctage of anhydroms sodium carbonate w3uld 

have lieen i3iL?i:^M53 ^ j ^ gg.23_ 


For’the determination of ohlorine and sulphuric acid, quantities of 
5 grms. are weighed and analysed. 

I’rovided the solutions are pure, the content of the anhydrous anc 
the crystallized sodium carbonate may be derived from the specific 
gravity of the soKitions by making use 'of *he»table given here?; 
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.Specific Gravity of Solutions of Sodium Carzonat^* 


AT 28" C (82-5° f) 



Percenta|fe of the 
solution of 

♦NaXO.. NaXO... 

Specific ^ 

Percentage of the • 
soltftion af* 
Na„CO... NaoCOfc. 

gravity. 

+ 10H,^O. 


gravity. 

4-10 H,Q. 

« 

1-0038 

... 1 ... 

0-370 

1-1035 .. 

26 ... 

k 

9-615 

k0076 

... 2 ..4 

0-741 

1-1076 .. 


10-005 

]*0W4 

.3 

1-112 

1-1117 .. 

« 

28 ... 

ll!-376* 

•1-0153 

... 4 ... 

1-482 

1-1158 .. 

• 

29 ... 

10-746 

i-'0l91 

... 5 ... 

1-853 

• 1-1200 .. 

30 ... 

11;118 

l-023f 

... 6 ... 

2*223 

Vl242 .. 

31 ... 

11-488 

'1-0270, 

... • 7 ... 

2-594 

M284 .. 

32 ...• 

11-859 

1-0309 

..." 48 •... 

2-965 

1-1326 .. 

33 ... 

12-230 

1-0348 

... 9 ... 

3-335 

1-1368 .. 

34 ... 

12-600 

1-0388 

... 10 ... 

3-^06 

1-1410 .. 

35 ... 

12-971 

1-0428 

... ]]• ... 

4-076 

1-1452 .. 

..36 ... 

13-J41 

l-04f)S 

... 12 ... 

4-447 

1-1493 ... 

37 ... 

13-712 

•• 

1 -0508 

... 13 ... 

• 

.4-817 

1-1536 ... 

38 ... 

14-082 

1-0548 * 

... 14 ... 

5-188 

1-1578 .. 

39 ... 

14-453 . 

*1-0588 

... 15 ... 

% 

5-558 

1-1620 .. 

• 

4*0 *.. 

14-824 

1-0628 

... 16 ... 

5-929 

1-1662 .. 

• 41 ... 

15-15> 

1-0668 

... 17 ... 

6-299 

1-1704 ... 

H2 ... 

15-5l!6 

1-0708 

...,18 ... 

6-670 

1-1746 .., 

43 ... 

15-936 

1-0748 

... 19 

^7-041 

^ l-178g^ ... 

44 ... 

16-3^7 

1-0789 

... 20 ... 

7-412 

1-1830 .. 

45 ... 

lft67J 

1-0830 

... M ... 

7-782 

' 1-1873 .. 

46 .... 

17*048 

1-0871 

... 22 ... 

8-153 

’l#1916 ... 

47 ... 

17-418’ 

1-0912 

... 23 ... 

8-523 

1-1959 

48 ... , 

.17*789 

1-0953 

...' 24 ... 

8-894 

1 -200*2 ... 

49 ... . 

• 18*1^59 

l-0§94 

... 25 .., 


^ 1-2045 ... 

50 ... 

18-530 ' 



XVI. ULTRAMARINE/ 


Ultramarine is, used for neutrali^g any yellow tinge in the colour of 
vhfte s\jgar. Jts useful effect depends in the first place on the colouring 
power aiA fineness of dy£-stuff, while it should niA contxin*?nattV 
whichlgives off sulphuretted hydrogen on being boiled with water. 


The tests to which the ultramarine is submitted aim at deciding 
those points, ^hile thfe chemical analysis, which very complicated, owing 
to the intricate constitution of the ultramarine, although carT of course 
detect adulterations and admixtures, fails to give information as fo the 
dyeing,power and fineness of division. On the other hand, the bliysical 
tests are so severe, that an adulterated ultramarine may be» rejected as 
well as a c( 3 emically pure product lacking the si)tcia]^ qualities required. 
We shall confine ourselves t^ the»simpler tests, which are quite suffi- 
cient for our wants, and omit the very interestmg‘^but, for^our object, 
unnecessary methods of chemical analysis. 

Degree of Fineness.— 10 grins, are mix.'d in a mortar with 30 to 50 
c.c. or water till a^Jiomogeneous mixture has been obtained. This is 
poure^ into a cylinder of 300 c.c. content and washed completely in till 
the vessel is quite filled with the mixture. The same thing is done at 
tffe same time with a brand oi ultramarine blue which Hh# given entire 
Ufisfaction ii^the factory. 


^^fter the contents of each have been well shaken, the two cylinder^ 
are ^ut by side and inspected at the end of one hour, two hours, four 
hours and so on, the rapidity of subsiding, the colour of the supernatant 
water, and the thickness of the separated subsided Jayer of dye-sjufl 
being noted at these int^H^als. 


• The longer the liquid remains coloured blue, and the less dense the 
subsided layers the better is the ultramarine adaptdtt for the blueing ol 
th^ sugar. This test therefois gives valuable information as to the 
fineness of the division* of the ultramarine. 


' Colottring power. — 0*^ grm. of the ultramarine to be Rested is mixec 
iif a mortar with 5 grms. of pure whi^e gypsum, pipe-clay, or bariun 
sulphate, which mixing must continue without pressing too hard^till th( 
mixture is*quite homogeneous Un?l does not show eitfler J)lue or whit< 
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Jtreaks on rubbing with the pestle. A pinch of the mixture is spptad 
m a liiece of paper«and rubbed flat with a horn spatula. At ^the same 
:ime % similat mixture is made with a good brand of ultramarine ke'^ft as 
i standard with the same proportion of th^ white stuff selected and a^ 
similar pinch is rubbed flat alongside. 

• ^ • • • 

By inspection of the two mixtures, it is possible to see first v^hether 

:he diluted colour is as intensive as that of the standard and, seccjndly, 
Lvhether the tinge is a pure blue one or whether it has a violet or greenish • 
me. That ultramarine ^is best which, treated in* this ay, gives Jthe 
Host intense a%'d tlH; purest blue coloration. • 


rHis inspection requires a good but not too strong daylij^ht, and 
:annot be ckme by lamplight. 

In ordtfr to save trouble it adxnsable to make, once for all, 
\ series oh stanclamds, •starting from a good brand of ultramarine and 
nixing that thoroughly with varying portions of a neutral and inert 
^vhite material. 

100 grins, of calcium carbonate or barium sijphate, or whatever 
Adiite material is ('hosen (it being understood that once the cjjoice is 
nade the comparative tests ought always to be made with the same 
material) are«nixed wdth 10 grins, of the standard blue, and the mixture 
galled 50 per cent. After that a scale is constructed bjj taking every 
.line 5 grins, of the t^diite material, more or less,*and calling the mixtures, 
51, 52, 53, etc., and 49, 48, 47, etc. 



Mixtures of 1 part of blue to he tested with 10 parts of the same 
kvhite material used in the construction of the standard may be compared^ 
vith the standard, and the colguring pow’er of the sample expressed in 
dgure^. 



Ultramarine 


ill 


Sulphuretted Hydjrogen given off by boiling with Water. — 50 grms. of * 
ultilimarine are treated with water in a distilling fiask an^ boiled. The 
vapours are conducted tHhough a U-shaped tube with bulbs, in which 
25^c.c. of deci-noritial iodine solution^are measured. In order to prevent^ 
loss of* iodini the extremity of the tube is closed by^a plug of cotton 
w^ool^oaked 'm potassitim io'&ide solution. The distillation is continued 
for ^ quarter of an hour, after which the iodine solution and the plug of 
.cotton wool are transferred into a beaker and titrated with deci-normal 
sc^liun^ thiosfllphate solution, using starch solu^on as indicator. 

1 c.c. of deci-normal thiosulphate solution is equivalent to 1\1 mgrms. 

of sulphuretted hydrogen.* ^ 

• • • 

A good ultramarine shoidd not give off more than 15 mgrms. of 

sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 grms., therefore the 50 grms. of ultra- 
marine employed should not cause ^ larger difference that ^.5 c.c. of the 
deci-normal thiosulphate solution used for the reWuq^itfn of £5 c.c. of the 
iodine solution before and after the distillation test. 

• A 

' It is very evident that the v'aterV’th which the ultramarine is 
*boileri should not contain any trace of acid, aftd in order to ensure 
that, water which*Tias just befin distilled over a small amount of lime 
shouffpbt used, 

• Although, as has been j^id before, the chemical ana^is is unable to 
give the necessary data for the determination of the quality of ultra- 
marine for the purpos*^ for which it is intended Ij^re, yet it is necessary 
tofliow whether a Tffue dye, sold as ultramarine, really consists of ithis 
mafthr at all, ami for this purpose we give here the following tests of 
identification. 

On being heated ^4 a platinum foil, ftltramarine does not change 

* • 0 * 

• cobur^or give* off vapours. 

When treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, it becomes milk-white 
a^d evolves a* strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

When heated wi|^i a dilute solution of caustic soda, it does not 
chaiige colour at all. 

The*presence of adulterations, such as gypsum, bajium carbonate, 
barium 'sulphate,* etc., is only be •del^cl^d after a rather difficult 
analysis, which is best left to expert analyst. 



‘xvil. INDANTHRENE. 


Indanthrene is an ar^^iticial, synthetic hye-stutt, oi wnici^ine scieniTnc 
naiiie i:* di»nthradiinonyl-N-dihydroazin. 

On being heated on platinum foil it chars and gives off inflam m^ible 
vapour, leaving behind a carbonaceous mass, which totally disappears on i 
contmuecl heating. ' 

e ^ 

Neither acids, nor caustic alkalis, even on boiling in high concen- 
tration, ^change its colour. 

Indanthrene is insoluble in water, but remains in a suspended state 
from ^yhich it is thrown down as a flocculent precipitate by acids. 

r 

When t;^eated^*''Yith<c strong reducing agents such as stannous oxide 
and sodium *’ hydroxide, indanthrene passes over into soluble leuco- 
indanthrene, which also has a^bluo colcur, and from this solution the 
original insoluble matter will deposit gradually after oxidation on 
exposure to the atmosphere. ' ^ ' 

The dyeing power of indanthrene is best ascertained by shaking a 
weighed quantity of the sample with a large amount of water, and by 
comparing the^untensity of the colour with ‘'one obtained by treating, y% 
tbj same way, a similar quantity of a sample which has‘ given entire 
satisfaction. 
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